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The Pulse of the Pacific 


The Earth Not since the evil days of 
Cries Aloud the Dark Ages, after the 
ries ‘loud Roman Empire had fallen 
for Peace to pieces and before the 
strong hand of Charle- 


magne welded them together again, has 
the world found itself in a welter of blood 
and confusion comparable with the pres- 
ent chaos. From Vladivostok to the 
Rhine, from Archangel to jAthens red 
terror reigns and order is not. Human 
life has become cheaper than it was in the 
days of Attila or Nero. This very mo- 
ment men and women are dying of starva- 
tion like flies in the first October frost. 
Compared with King Hunger’s present 
hecatomb, the massacre of the Armenians, 
the slaughter at Verdun and on the Somme 
are mere pin pricks. 

There are two basic reasons for the 
awful toll hunger and hunger diseases are 
levying in the Old World. The first of 
these is the breakdown of transportation 
through war or internal upheavals. In 
the Americas and in Australia there is 
more than enough food to supply all of 
Europe’s wants, but it cannot be delivered 
either because ships are lacking, because 
railroads are useless or because of war 
blockades. 

The second reason for the starvation of 
millions is the breakdown of the apparatus 
of production. From the Rhine eastward 
many millions either won’t work or can’t 
work because they lack raw materials. 
Producing nothing, they have nothing to 
exchange for food except almost worthless 
paper money. Confronted by starvation, 
they revert to the primitive struggle for 
brute existence, take what they need from 
the weaker by force. 

Where bullet and bayonet slew their 
tens, hunger and disease are now killing 
their thousands. 

Such are the fruits of war aggravated by 
Bolshevism. 


vu Uv 


What is the duty of the 
United States? Can we 
coolly withdraw our forces, 
insist upon cash payments 
for all our products and 
allow two-thirds, even four-fifths, of Eu- 
rope to fry in its own grease? 

Out here on the Pacific Coast where 
the echo of the European turmoil is dim 
and faint, such a course at first blush 
seems reasonable and logical. 

“Let them go to the devil in their own 
way,” argues the average man. “We 
have troubles of our own a- -plenty. Let 
the Russians, the Germans and the Ital- 
ians tend to their own knitting. Let’s 


Shall the 
U. S. Imitate 
the Oyster? 


keep our boys and our money at home 
where they’re needed to build up the 
country.” 

Unfortunately the present condition of 
the Western copper industry, for instance, 
knocks this argument into a cocked hat, 
whatever kind of a chapeau that may be. 

Thousands of men in the copper dis- 
tricts are idle. In a few months they, like 
their European brethren, will be starving. 
Why! Because Europe 1s not buying our 
copper. 

Do you get the point? If we are to de- 
velop the country, to build up and enlarge 
our industries, we must have buyers for 
our products. 

Germany in normal times bought one- 
third of our annual output of copper. The 
Germans did not use all of this copper for 
bronze monuments of the Kaiser’s ances- 
tors. A large part was worked up into 
electrical machinery, which wassold every- 
where in the world. The German elec- 
trical workers are idle and rioting. They 
have no copper. Our copper miners are 
idle and will be rioting soon. 

Who will be benefited if the German 
electrical workers die in riots and through 
hunger diseases? Will their elimination 
help the copper miners of Butte and 
Bisbee? 


vu Uv 


Idle Europe Common, ordinary cotton 
ies: hie thread costs a dollar a 

spool and more in Russia. 
Idle America In Central Europe it is 

just as expensive. Three 
hundred million people east of the Rhine 
are almost in rags because they cannot 
get American cotton. Millions of textile 
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The Cat pee Red—Teoe Russia 


workers in this region are idle, starving 
and rioting because they have no material 
to work with. That is one side of the 
picture. Should we let them starve and 
riot to their hearts’ content because it is 
none of our business? 

Over on this side of the Atlantic the 
Southern cotton growers are scared out 
of their wits. Immediately after the ar- 
mistice, when the powder factories ceased 
buying cotton for high explosives, the 
cotton price began to break just as the 
copper price had broken, until it fell below 
the cost of production. Now the cotton 
growers are carrying on a_ tremendous 
campaign to lop three million bales off 
this year’s production, to reduce the out- 
put by twenty-five per cent. They are in 
deadly earnest about it. The planter who 
declines to diminish his cotton acreage is 
having a hard time. 

Three hundred million people in Eu- 
rope are in dire need of American cotton. 
American producers are in dire need of 
these three hundred million customers 
who depend for their cotton cloth prin- 
cipally on the mills of Germany, Austria 
and Poland. To start producing cloth, 
these mills must have American cotton. 
Is it better to help the mills get started 
again or would it do the country more 
good to keep its cotton production 
twenty-five per cent below normal 
through artificial restrictions? 

If we want to keep all our mines, mills 
and factories going full steam, we must 
see to it that all the industries throughout 
Euro pe resume operation at the earliest 

ossible moment. Unemployment in 
_ means unemployment in the 
United States, and idleness is the hand- 
maiden of the red devil. 
UU 
How to Stop jen — terror . me a 
ostly spectre. t as 
the Spread of —_ flesh and _sinews. 
the Red Terror It has controlled Rus- 
sia for almost two years. 
Hungary has now fallen under its sway. 
If it gains the upper hand in Germany, 
Europe east of the Rhine will be all red 
before autumn, Poland and Bohemia will 
join the procession and Italy will raise 
the red flag. If Germany goes Bolshevik, 
the present French government cannot 
survive, because its continuance in power 
is based upon the speedy collection of 
heavy indemnities from the beaten foe. 
A Bolshevik Germany will not pay and 
the cost of forcible collection would be 
prohibitive. On the other hand, the im- 
position of impossibly large indemnities 
and the taking of purely German territory 
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will probably drive Germany into the 
armsof the ultra-radicals. 

The only solution of the terrible prob- 
lem is the immediate organization of the 
League of Nations, w hose first task must 
be the restoration of order in Europe out- 
side of Russia. The spread of Bolshevism 
must be checked at all costs. It can be 
checked by a peace based on justice, a 
peace whose provisions will be backed 
by the united resources of Britain, Amer- 
ica and France, a peace that will com- 
pletely safeguard the rights of the racial 
minorities in the new states, that will 
enable Germany to go back to work imme- 
diately to pay her debts, a peace that will 
have the support of the right-thinking 
masses everywhere even if its moderation 
does offend the jingoes and chauvinists of 
all countries. 

Such a peace was outlined in President 
Wilson’s fourteen points. Such a peace 
the European masses, sick of war and 
slaughter, are hoping for. Such a peace 
will eventually remove the red curse from 
Russia without armed interference. If 
President Wilson can bring about such a 
peace, even the thirty-nine opposition 
senators will have to bow to popular 
opinion and assent to the treaty. 


U OU 
Why Crowds Are we not all inclined 


Li to be a bit too smugly 
tee to content, too rotundly 
Red Orators oe too blind and 


deaf, too complacently 
contemptuous when the strident voice 
of the soap-box orator strikes outraged 
bourgeois ears? Do we realize what lies 
behind that offensive voice, what gives it 
the menacing pitch and its shrill carry- 
ing power? Are we willing to investigate 
why the preacher of revolt always finds 
a sympathetic audience close at hand? 

It is to be feared that we are all too 
indifferent to seek for the causes. behind 
the eagerness with which the crowd lis- 
tens to the agitator. Yet we have not 
far to seek. Here is one of them: 

The Child Bureau of the Department 
of Labor two years ago investigated the 
income of 23,000 families having small 
babies, and compared these incomes with 
the death rates of the babies in each 


_—- It was found that in round 
numbers 5800 families had _ incomes 
of less than $550 a year or $10.60, 


yes, less than ten dollars and 
sixty cents a week. The 
most numerous group com- 
prised 8550 families with 
incomes ranging from $550 
to $849 per annum or $10.60 
to $16.30 a week. The best 
paid group included 3000 
families whose income reached 
$1250 a year or $25 a week 
and better. 

Even two years ago it was 
impossible that any family 
earning less than $10.50 a 
week could maintain a decent 
American standard of living. 
Families with so pitifully 
small an income must of 
necessity be in_ constant 
grinding poverty, must live, 
in fact, in ignorance and filth. 

These families did so live. 
And because they were very 
poor, of every 1000 babies 
born in this group 162 died 
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He Hasn't Really “Landed” Yet 


during the first year. Of every 1000 
babies born in the $25 a week group, 
however, death required a toll of only 
62 in the first year. 

The task of supporting a family on 
$10.50 a week is very hard. Even harder 
is the loss of 162 babies per 1000 when 
one hundred of these tiny lives could be 
saved merely by enabling their parents 
to lead a decent, self-respecting American 
existence. 

Is it right that the family of any willing 
worker in this rich country should be 
compelled to live on $10.50 or less per 
week? Is it right that every tenth 
baby among the very poor should be 
sacrificed needlessly? Do these dry fig- 
ures make it clear why the soap-box 
speaker in every large city always finds 
a sympathetic audience? 

Hitting the spouter on the bean and 
confining him in tank or bull-pen won’t do 
away with the discontent and _ unrest 
among those who are ready to swallow 
his wild statements. The audience is the 
powder and the agitator merely the spark. 

What are you going to do about i it? 

Forget it, of course, and do nothing 
whatsoever. 





INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Secretary of War Baker greets wounded men on the Pacific Coast 


Child Labor The Supreme Court last 
Decli year declared unconstitu- 

eclines to tional the federal law 
Be Educated through which it was 


sought to reach those ob- 
stinate southern states whose legislatures 
had failed to adopt measures that would 
make it impossible for mill owners to em- 
ploy and exploit young children. Now 
the federal law is coming back in a differ- 
ent form, but with it is coming the realiza- 
tion that not all children who work in 
factories are driven there by the poverty 
of their parents. On the contrary, the 
high war wages have stimulated the em- 
ployment of children to such an extent 
that the Department of Labor has con- 
sidered it necessary to organize a special 
back-to-school drive. 

In Washington, D. C., it was found that 
in 1916-17 the number of children below 
fourteen who were permitted by the Ju- 
venile Court to leave school and go to 
work in order to help support the family, 
was only 277. In the succeeding year 
wages went up remarkably, but never- 
theless 1095 children received permission 
to go to work prematurely. They did not 
come from needy, poverty-stricken fam- 
ilies. The majority of the children left 
school in order to earn wages which in 
normal times were high enough to attract 
a plentiful supply of adult labor. 

“Washington’s child labor problem is 
rather unusual,” says a Department of 
Labor publication. “It is not a problem 
of underpaid and poorly fed children toil- 
ing in factories, but of well fed and over- 
paid boys and girls doing light work.” 

The present-day problem not only 
involves the need of keeping American 
children in school, but it also includes 
the determination of the best method to 
induce the boy who has been making 
eighteen dollars a week to finish his edu- 
cation. 


U Uv 
Biggest Joh ‘The importance of this 
ig ie effort to get the children 
of «american back to school is empha- 
Democracy sized by the fact that ten 


per cent of the young men 
entering the military service either could 
not write and read at all or had not yet 
mastered the rudiments of the American 
language. Of the entire population aged 
ten years or more it has found that 
five and a half million cannot 
read or write in any language. 
It is shameful that auto- 
cratic Japan should be able 
to show a far smaller per- 
centage of illiterates than the 
United States. Illiteracy 
must not be the team-mate of 
democracy. The schoolroom 
is the cradle of liberty, and 
the ability to speak, read and 
write a common language is 
the mortar of national unity. 
It is to be hoped that the 
next Congress will carry out 
the Americanization program 
left unfinished during the 
closing days of the last 
session. We really can’t ex- 
pect a man to fight and die 
for the Constitution when he 
is unable to read and under- 
stand the document. Illiter- 
acy in wealthy America is a 
national crime. 
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The completion of the first transcontinental railroad at Promontory Point, Utah, in May, 


The Rise and The short span of fifty 
Decli f the ¥°2"S marks the rise and 
ecline OF the the fall of the railroad 
Rail Kings _kings in the United States. 
The era that gave birth to 
the greatest, most powerful race of 
builders in the United States began 
May 10, 1869, at Promontory Point, 
Utah, when Leland Stanford of the Cen- 
tral Pacific and Dr. Durant of the Union 
Pacific drove the gold and silver spikes 
which united the rails and completed the 
first transcontinental highway. 

The men who wielded the hammer in 
the Western desert blazed the trail. ‘They 
built up empires and kingdoms and ruled 
over them. Leland Stanford and his suc- 
cessors for years were the czars, the source 
of power, in California. James J. Hill 
dominated the Northwestern states. In 
the hands of E. H. Harriman lay authority 
far greater than that of King George. 

Now the rulers of the rail are all gone. 
Without a revolution they have van- 
ished. Education and the ballot, the 
realization that no single individual 
responsible only to a handful of stock- 
holders should be invested with the eco- 
nomic power wielded by the transporta- 
tion monarchs, put them peacefully aside. 
Their day has passed. Even if the rail- 
ways should return to private manage- 
ment, supervision and regulation will be 
so strict that their political influence will 
be negligible. 

The day of the railroad kings was very 
short. There are many elderly and mid- 
dle-aged men in northern Utah today 
who well remember that famous event. 
Their relatives had worked on the road 
bed. They, themselves, had helped father 
bring down from the foothills loads of 
wood and had placed them along the track 
for engine fuel. As boys they had climbed 
up on the roofs of houses near the track 
to see the first train go by. Some drove 
out that morning to Promontory Point. 
Others had gone out the night before and 
chopped down the sage brush so as to get 
good points of vantage. About a thou- 
sand persons, including some Indians, 
were present at this wedding of the East 
and the West. 

The construction of the first trans- 
continental railroad was subsidized by 
the federal government in 1862 largely 
because Congress feared that England 
and France might form an alliance with 
the rebellious South and cut off communi- 


Salt Lake City 


cation with the Far West via Panama. 
All of which shows the instability of alli- 
ances based wholly on national self- 
interest and emphasizes the necessity of 
an international organization to preserve 
the peace of the world. 


U iv 


To Remain __[t comes alike in the East 
yea and the West, this hanker- 
me ing of the springtime; it 


Out Fishin’ came to us long ago in the 
early dawn of things and 
it grows not less undér the thin polish 
that has come with the years. Down 
along the Atlantic it comes strongest 
when spring, the intangible yet concrete 
thing, is in the air, perhaps in mid-May 
when the new leaves in the woods rustle 
overhead, and hepatica and anemonies 
and May pinks and violets are under foot, 
when the twigs of birch and sassafras are 
full of medicinal wine, when the thrasher 
and catbird have tuned their pipes and 
the wood thrush makes the evening a 
sacred time. Then does my lord, if he is a 
mere normal man, peak and pine to go 
a-fishing. 

And far across the continent in sunset- 
land beyond the Rockies the call comes 
with voice as loud and insistent—perhaps 
even more so in this happy hunting- 
ground of fishermen—comes when the sun 
breaks through the receding rain-clouds 
and the white mountain-peaks gleam 
through the empty air as though distance 
had no meaning; when the trilliums nod 
abundantly below the  fresh-tipped 
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“T'll Take the Candy First™ 





1869, from a painting in the Union Depot, 


branches of the somber firs, and white 
dogwood blossoms as countless as the 
stars, gleam sharply against their dark 
fir setting; when the scent of fruit or- 
chards is abroad in the land; when the 
robin chorus in the dawning is a paean; 
when the mocker’s melting love notes 
drift down the orange-scented night air, 
and the new-come house finch warbles by 
the hour and the white-crowned sparrow 
in his ecstacy sings both day and night. 
Now in this land of the sunset is there 
much overhauling of trout-rods and sal- 
mon poles. War or no war, the primitive 
lure of spring and rushing water is once 
more exercising its ancient, healing charm. 
U Uv 

The revised draft of the 
League of Nations’ pro- 
posed constitution had 
not been made public at 
the time of writing, but 
nevertheless it has developed that public 
opinion, in the Far West at least, is lined 
up almost solidly behind the President. 
In meetings and through straw votes 
taken by various newspapers it has been 
shown unmistakably that the average 
man is most anxious to see the United 
States get what it fought for—an inter- 
national organization to prevent war. It 
is being generally recognized that the 
proposed organization is by no means per- 
fect, that various provisions of the pro- 
posed constitution may work harm to the 
United States if interpreted selfishly by a- 
majority of the governing committee, yet 
the average American would run the risk, 
would rather hope that the actions of the 
League, its faulty constitution notwith- 
standing, will be based on righteousness 
and enlightened justice, than to let things 
go on as they were. Even an imperfect 
League is better than none at all, argues 
the average man. His courage is greater, 
his idealism and his faith are on a higher 
plane than the mentality of the senators 
who believe that a nation of the size, 
power and resources of the United States 
can be ruined or even seriously injured by 
entering the proposed League. 

Yet it is doubtful whether the Presi- 
dent can realize his magnificent purpose. 
European selfishness and the swift rush 
of events may forestall him. If the Allies 
are compelled to wage a new war against 
Hungary, the League project will vanish 
into the background. The result of such 


America is 
Strongly for 
the League 
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a war will either be a general European 
rusk for the pie-counter, a peace based on 
strictly selfish nationalistic interests, or 
the increasing burden arising out of the 
prolonged war will light the fires of social 
revolution all over Europe. 

Even as the fate of democracy hung in 
the balance a year ago, so now the fate 
of European civilization is being decided 
for generations to come. 


UU 


Can Italy Get Apparently thecommands, 
orders and suggestions of 
the Supreme Council at 
Paris have little weight in 
Europe. The Poles and 
the Ukrainians were ordered to cease 
fighting. ‘They stopped long enough to 


Away with 
the Loot? 


listen and went right on with the bloody 
work. 


The Czechs and the Poles came 
















PHOTOS BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVCE 
Shipping sixty million ladybirds from their Sierra cold storage to 
the California state insectary 
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spread suspicion concerning the motives 
that prompted Japan to send troops into 
Siberia. 

This suspicion seems to permeate the 
entire expeditionary corps. Jt has par- 
alyzed the operation of the trans-Siberian 
railroad. Instead of repairing and re- 
organizing this line, it is left in the hands 
of the Russian employees because the 
great powers are afraid to entrust any 
particular nation with the task of operat- 
ing it. Many American railway engineers 
have been in Siberia for a year and more, 
yet they have been unable to go to work. 
Nor have British, French and Japanese 
engineers fared better. 

The situation is still further compli- 
cated by the charge that the Japanese are 
monopolizing the meager transportation 
facilities by sending civilian goods into 
Siberia as military supplies, selling them 


at enormous profits. The Siberian natives 
suspect Japan of planning a permanent 
occupation of the country and they be- 
have themselves accordingly. Bolshevik 
sentiment is strong and cannot be eradi- 
cated, as the Lenine adherents cannot be 
distinguished from the rest of the popula- 
tion. All observers agree that the with- 
drawal of the foreign troops would almost 
at once cause the disappearance of the 
Kolchak dictatorship and the union of all 
Siberia with Bolshevik Russia. 

In the meantime the Siberian bour- 
geois, the merchants, manufacturers, 
officials and traders, sip their tea and 
twiddle their thumbs, unable to take 
action of any kind. 

Viewed from a distance, Siberia seems 
to be in as bad a mess as the afflicted 
countries of Europe. What the United 
States can, will or should do in the 
premises is written in the stars. 


U Uv 


New Trouble Twelve years ago it was 
—s - the Pacific Coast that pro- 


tested against the unre- 
Immigrants stricted influx of Japa- 
nese laborers, the protest 
bringing the two nations to the edge of 
war. Now the Philippines are uttering a 
— complaint. 

t appears that for a year Japanese in 
ever-increasing numbers have come to the 
islands. War prosperity is at the base 
of this new Nipponese exodus. Japanese 























to terms only when Hungary turned out to be the common 
foe and, once Hungary is disposed of, they can be relied upon 
to renew their quarrel over disputed territory. 

The worst offender, however, is Italy. When the Italian 
delegation served notice that it would withdraw from the 
conference and decline to join the League unless Fiume were 
granted to the Italians, the ideal of self-determination received 
a blow right on the point of the chin. If the Supreme 
Council decides in favor of Italy the Jugo-Slavs, deprived of 
the only port having rail connection with the hinterland, 
will most certainly resist by force. But will Italy carry out 
her threat if her demands are denied? 

Without British coal, without American money, wheat and 
cotton Italy can not stay in business. The country is com- 
pletely dependent upon Britain and the United States for 
her economic existence. The Italian government may fall if 
Fiume goes to the Slavs, but Italy will in the long run have 
to play the game according to the rules. 
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The uncensored re ports that reach the Pacific 

‘oast from Siberia are neither cheerful nor 
reassuring. According to the men returning 
from the Far East, personal contact between 
American and Japanese troops has not pro- 
duced mutual love and admiration. On the contrary, every 
point of contact has produced friction and increasing tension. 
Apparently a large part of this friction is based on a wide- 


Good Faith 
is Lacking 


in Siberia 





The entomological scout has located a winter colony of ladybirds in the 


mountains. The useful insects are collected by the ton, stored away 
and in early summer shipped to the cantaloupe fields and orchards, 
where they feed on the aphis and other destructive bugs. Shipments 
have been made from California clear to the orchards of France to 
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capital is buying up Philippine planta- 
tions, paying stiff prices for them. On 
these newly acquired holdings the Jap- 
anese owners are colonizing Japanese 
workers whose arrivals run to several 
thousand a month, according to the Phil- 
lippine Commission now visiting the 
United States. 

The Filipinos object to this Japanese 
immigration and want it stopped. They 
have no objection to the Chinese im- 
migrants. ‘The Chinese, they say, are 
readily assimilated. They merge with 
the natives, marry native women and 
sever all connections with the mother 
country. The Japanese, on the other 
hand, live in colonies and constitute a 
racial group feared by the leaders of the 
Filipinos. 

Is this Japanese emigration to the 
Philippines destined to increase the fric- 
tion between Japan and the United 
States? 
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Filipinos The inability of the 
hited United States to prevent 
om = Japanese immigration 


Independence without bearing down 
still harder on Japan’s 
most sensitive corn is one of the reasons 
given by the Philippine Commission in 
support of its demand for complete in- 
dependence. The commission maintains 
that the Philippine Islands as an autono- 
mous nation could solve the delicate prob- 
lem without hurting Japanese pride. 

It is undoubtedly true that the situa- 
tion is difficult to handle, especially in 
view of the Japanese stand against racial 
discrimination at the Paris conference. 
Yet it is hard to understand how inde- 
pendence could possibly help the Filipinos 
to keep the Japanese out. Do they 
imagine that Japan will meekly yield to 
an exclusion act backed by seven million 
defenseless Filipinos w hen this self-same 
Japan is leaving no stone unturned in its 
efforts to abrogate the racial discrimina- 
tion practised by the world’s most power- 
ful nation? 

“That may all be true,” answers the 
commission, “‘but of course the United 
States would guarantee the territorial 
integrity and sovereignty of the Philip- 
pines.” 

Wherein our trans-Pacific friends are 
sadly mistaken. They fail to understand 
the temper of the American people. If 
the Filipinos agitate for independence 
long enough and hard enough, they will 
get it, but the divorce will be abso- 
lute. There won’t be any alimony. 
If we rightly interpret the temper of the 
country, there won’t be an American pro- 
tectorate over an independent Philippine 
state. In the first place, it’s too expensive 
to send an expedition every now and then 
clear across the Pacific to restore order. 
In the second place the necesstiy of such 
an expedition would be resented by the 
average American, who knows that all the 
benefit of the occupation has been on the 
Filipino side while the United States got 
out of this occupation nothing except the 
privilege of paying the bills. 

The Filipinos might as well make up 
their minds right now that there can’t be 
a decree of separate maintenance. Either 
the Philippines stand on their own bottom 
for better or for worse or they stay con- 
tentedly within the red, white and blue 
fence. 
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The members of the Philippine Mission on their arrival in a Pacific Coast port. 
comprises the leading business and professional men of the Islands. 


PHOTO BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


The delegation 


They are endeavoring 


to improve trade and will discuss the political future of the Islands in Washington 


Wages and The British coal miners, 
National transport and dock 

workers threatened to 
Operation strike. They demanded 


an increase of thirty per 
cent even though their wages had already 
reached a very high level during the war. 
They also demanded a 44-hour week and 
the nationalization of the mines. These 
demands alarmed England. If they were 
granted, the great export trade in British 
coal would be hard hit. The cost of coal 
at the pit mouth and the transportation 
expense would go up so high that American 
collieries, though paying still higher dol- 
lar wages, would be able to underbid 
their British competitors in the world 
market. Furthermore, the greatly in- 
creased cost of fuel and transportation 
would lift the cost of every article manu- 
factured in Britain, thereby increasing 
the difficulty of selling British commodi- 
ties in competition with the world. 

On the other hand, a strike of the 
miners, transport and dock workers 
would paralyze the country at a critical 
moment when labor was as restless as a 
captive polar bear. So threatening was 
the situation that Lloyd George rushed 
home from Paris to confront the new 
danger. He appointed a commission to 
investigate and suggest a solution. 

This commission confined its attention 
principally to the coal mines. Even 
though it was composed largely of busi- 
ness men, it recommended a twenty per 
cent increase of the high war wages and 
numerous other concessions which in ef- 
fect turned the coal mines and the trans- 

ortation facilities into the hands of the 
British government. 

The business men joined with the 
workers in the demand for the nationali- 
zation of the basic industries because 
they realized that private owners could 
not grant the higher wages and shorter 
hours and survive. Private owners 
would either have to raise the price of 
coal and transportation to figures that 
would kill British export trade or they 


would face bankruptcy. Only the govern- 
ment could afford to operate the coal 
mines and the railroads at a loss because it 
could levy additional taxes to make up the 
deficit estimated at $150,000,000 a year. 

In other words, through national opera- 
tion it is possible to pay the coal miners 
and railroad workers a subsidy of a hun- 
dred and fifty millions in order to give the 
balance of British industry fuel and 
transportation at less than actual cost. 

Government ownership of the American 
railroads has resulted in a similar condi- 
tion, except that last year the deficit was 
almost twice as large as the estimated 
British deficiency. 


The Atlas The commission charac- 

terized the housing con- 
of Modern ditions in many of the 
Civilization British coal fields as “‘soul 


destroying.” The families 
of thousands of miners were crowded into 
one or two rooms as soldiers are jammed 
into cattle cars. Between the under- 
ground ecabiaas and the “homes” of many 
miners there was so little difference that * 
widespread, chronic discontent must be 
the inevitable result. These “soul des- 
troying” living conditions supply the key 
to the attitude of the British miners dur- 
ing the war when they struck several 
times at periods when lack of coal might 
have lost the fight. They were embit- 
tered. What did they care for a country 
which did not give them even the com- 
mon decencies? 

The miner’s work is hard, dangerous 
and unhealthy. Of all classes of workers 
the man who risks his life and health in 
the bowels of the earth that his fellows 
may enjoy existence in the open air is 
surely entitled to a decent home and the 
ordinary comforts. Practically all of 
modern civilization rests upon the miner’s 
bent back. Without the coal, iron, cop- 
per, zinc and lead he produces, civiliza- 
tion could not exist, yet the miner has 
been the last to receive consideration. 
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Just now thousands of mine workers in 
the United States are pulling their belts 
tighter and setting their jaws because 
they are jobless. They are used to dyna- 
mite and sudden death. Wouldn’t it be 
a good thing if the government and the 
mine owners took counsel together to 
devise ways and means of putting all the 
miners to work steadily, of standardizing 
wages, working and living conditions? 
A little forethought and planning now 
may prevent catastrophic strikes and 
disturbances later. 


UU 


The Bolshevik = = the communities on 

the Pacific Coast the one 
Itch and Its least troubled with the 
Union Cure Bolshevik itch or the 
I. W. W. rash is San 
Francisco. The reason for this is explained 
in the editorial of the Labor Clarion, the 
organ of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, quoted on page 38. This editorial 
discusses the character, the activities and 
their results, of Thomas Mooney in terms 
which leave no doubt as to the attitude 
of organized labor in San Francisco. 

I or many years the San Francisco labor 
unions have had power and prestige. 
Through collective bargaining they have 
step by step improved | the condition of 
their members, obtained increased wages, 
shorter hours, better working conditions. 
They have gone into politics: their repre- 
sentatives or adherents have dominated 
the city administration for years. They 
have learned that it is possible through 
collective bargaining and political action 
to lift the standard of every union mem- 
ber, and because they have learned this, 
they are unalterably opposed to the radi- 
cals who would use terror and force to 
bring about Utopia at once. 

Where the trade unions on the Pacific 
Coast have been strong, Bolshevism has 
been unable to gain a foothold. Where 


Japanese 


picture brides” anxiously watching for their unknown husbands. 
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the unions have been weak, the I. W. W. 
element has risen to power. 

Isn’t there a lesson in this condition? 
Doesn’t it indicate that in closer co6pera- 
tion, in greater mutual confidence be- 
tween the organized workers and the or- 
ganized employers lies the solution of the 
bewildering economic problem that now 
confronts the world? 

If the unions will recognize that capital 
and management are most necessary and 
essential elements in production; if the 
employers on the other hand recognize 
organized labor’s right to an equal voice 
in determining the conditions under 
which work shall be carried on; if both 
parties realize clearly that competition, 
both foreign and domestic, can be met 
only through whole-hearted, sincere team 
work, then it will become possible to 
demonstrate that the world does not have 
to go through the red horror of Bolshevism. 


UU 


It cannot be emphasized 
too often that Bolshevism 
in practice means not more 
of the luxuries but less of 
the necessities for every- 
body, including the Bolsheviks. The re- 
sult is so obvious, so exceedingly simple, 
that even the child mind can easily see it. 
If every establishment reduces the work- 
ing hours to six and the working speed by 
one-third, the output everywhere will de- 
crease by forty per cent. If we reduce 
the output of shoes, hats, suits, chewing 
gum, phonographs, autos, pins, locomo- 
tives, books, cheese, ships, watches, 
cigars, etc., by almost one-half, we will all 
have to get along with two pairs of shoes 
instead of three per annum, with three 
cigars a day instead of five. Even if we 
should vote for and put into force a mini- 
mum wage of ten dollars for six hours, 
the situation would remain exactly the 
same. As in Russia eter: we would all 


“‘Make Less 
If You 
Want More”’ 
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es Phases of the Bolshevik Movement 


have plenty of money and nothing to buy 
with it. 
Bolshevism aims to give the worker 
more of the material things of life. This 
can be accomplished only by increasing 
production and readjusting the methods 
of distributing the increase. Bolshevism, 
by reducing production, accomplishes 
exactly the reverse. ‘Produce less if 
you want more,” seems to be the Bolshe- 
vik motto. 


UU 


With the adjournment of 
the California lawmakers 
this month, the open 


Much Talk 
But No Real 


Achievement season for legislatures in 
the Far West has come to 
an end. It has been a season singularly 


barren in results. Even the promise of 
greater economy in state expenditures 
was not fulfilled. In Washington an am- 
bitious series of measures designed to 
make possible the reclamation of arid and 
cut-over land with state and federal funds 
and to help finance men of small means 
in establishing productive farms was 
passed, road projects costing millions 
were authorized for submission to the 
yoters and a start was made on a real 
land-settlement policy in several other 
states, but the vital industrial problems 
were everywhere left severely alone. Ap- 
parently the statesmen have come to the 
conclusion that the problem can_ be 
handled far better by the newly awakened 
and enlightened employers than by legis- 
lative enactment. 
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The residents of a certain 
Pacific Coast community 
have decided that the sale 
of milk at fourteen cents 
a quart is a crime, an out- 
rage, an imposition and a durned shame. 
Whenever they think of the halcyon days 
when the quart of lacteal fluid could 

had for a dime they become red in the 
face and begin to perspire profusely. The 
passive action involved in perspiring is 
not enough for them, though. It cools 
them off, ‘but it does not reduce the price 
of milk. To attain this latter object they 
have vowed that on and after April 15 
they will boycott fresh milk, do away 
with its consumption entirely except 
for infants and invalids, and live on 


Are Milk 
Producers 
Profiteers? 
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condensed milk until the price of the fresh 
article has descended to a level they con- 
sider reasonable 

Let’s see if the fourteen-cent milk price 
is unreasonable. 

Collars are now one instead of two for 
a quarter. The erstwhile _thirty-dollar 
suit now costs forty-five. Footgear that 
could be had for four dollars a pair has 
climbed to seven or eight dollars. ‘lhe 
thirty-cent steak is now sixty cents. 
Practically all the necessities have risen 
in price from fifty to a hundred per cent 
since 1914. 

Milkers who used to work for $50 a 
month now receive $90 to $100. Hay has 
doubled in price. The railroads charge 
more for bringing the milk from the farm. 
The drivers who deliver the milk have 
forced their wages up fifty per cent and 
reduced their hours. Cows have gone up, 

cans cost more, every article and opera- 
tion necessary for the production and 
distribution of milk has increased in cost. 
Considering these cold, hard facts, is the 
increase in the retail price of fresh milk 
exorbitant, extortionate, out of line with 
the increase in the price of other products? 
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Is the boycott the right 
weapon to use against the 
profteer? By reducing 
consumption it has un- 
doubtedly brought about 
lower prices in many instances, but in the 
very nature of things the boycott against 
necessities cannot last long and its effect 
soon wears off. What can be done, then, 
to cope successfully with the high cost of 
living? 

This high cost has come to stay. Prices 
will never again go back to the pre-war 
level. Neither will wages be reduced 
radically. But there are a lot of us with 
pre-war earnings or incomes who must 
have relief if we are to make both ends 
meet. What can we do to bring them 
together? 


How Living 
Costs Can 
Be Reduced 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


How Long, O Lord, How Long? 





Pacific Coast half a dozen will be launched soon. 
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Will the concrete ship prove a commercial success under competitive conditions? On the 
PP P 


This illustration shows the stern 


of a 7500-ton boat before the concrete was poured over the steel reinforcement 


When the shipyard workers of Seattle 
struck in January, it developed that most 
of them had figured on a permanent con- 
tinuance of the golden war-work sun- 
shine. They had laid nothing by for a 
rainy day. The previous years high 
earnings notwithstanding, most of the 
strikers were in financial trouble within a 
month after the last pay envelope. The 
strike benefit was only ten dollars a week. 
Something.had to be done to make these 
ten dollars do double duty. Therefore 
the unions rented a vacant store, bought 
groceries at wholesale prices and sold 
them to their members at cost. 

The union store did a business of $900 
a day. After the abortive general strike 
the steamfitters’ union came to the con- 
clusion that a dollar saved is a dollar 
earned in normal as well as in strike times. 
Combining with the plumbers’ union, the 
steamfitters bought the stock of an estab- 
lished grocery business for $12,000 and 
are now operating it codperatively for the 
benefit of their members. In April the 
San Francisco union leaders likewise or- 
ganized a codperative store. 

If we are really hurt, if our screams of 
rage against profiteering middlemen are 
more than just talk, the remedy lies at 
hand. The four million members of the 
British Rochdale societies have totally 
eliminated the middleman. Americans 
can do exactly the same thing. Will 
they do it? 

We doubt it. The average American 
would rather pay more than go to the 
trouble of joining a codperative society 


and keep watch over its affairs. It’s too 
much bother. The saving in money 


means less to him than the loss of the 
service rendered by private business. 

The remedy lies at hand; if we do not 
use it, the responsibility for continued 
profiteering is strictly our own. If we 
have the greatest organizing ability of 
any people on earth, why don’t we apply 
this talent for our own personal benefit? 
The H.C. L. cure is in our hands. 


The Benefit It would be a good thing 
of Matual or the nation if thousands 

of small co6perative soci- 
Understanding eties should be organized 

and operated successfully 
throughout the country. The lesson in 
economics which is taught by the conduct 
of any business would be an invaluable 
factor in the coming readjustment of the 
relations between employer and employee. 
It would help the average man and 
woman understand the problems and dif- 
ficulties involved in running any kind of 
a business. It would duplicate on a 
national scale the experience of the manu- 
facturing concern whose president de- 
cided that most of the differences and 
disputes between the management and 
the men rested on misunderstanding. So 
he selected the brightest and most active 
of the malcontents and put them in as 
temporary assistants *o the superintend- 
ents and departme.. managers, asking 
them to pass on t-e problems arising 
every hour. /s ssult of this policy 
mutual understanc nz prev ails in this 
plant, disputes are .ewer in number and, 
more easily adjusted. 

Every year labor is becoming a stronger 
factor, gaining greater influence in deter- 
mining the conditions under which the 
worker shall perform his task. ‘This is as 
it should be. Production should be car- 
ried on by a partnership, not by a mili- 
tary organization, if the clause in the 
Declaration of Independence that men 
are born free and equal has any signif- 
cance. Buta partnership cannot thrive 
and prosper without harmony and loy- 
alty, qualities which are impossible with- 
out confidence and mutual understanding. 
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The Bread We are prone to treat the 
man who is out of work as 


Line Must a Vagrant and quasi crimi- 


Be Abolished nal when the real criminal 
is not the unfortunate in- 
dividual, but society. The new Hungarian 
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“Spurlos Versenkt !"" for All I Care 


government, clearly recognizing this con- 
dition, immediately upon its access to 
power announced that it was the duty of 
the state to provide work for every 
worker and that, failing to provide a job, 
the state would support the worker until 
a task could be found for him. 

Is it absolutely impossible for the fed- 
eral and state governments to bring about 
a system of insurance against unemploy- 
ment which would protect every willing 
worker against want? Soup kitchens, 
bread lines, improvised road work at 
fifty cents a day won’t do any longer. 
The man who is earning five dollars a day 
is entitled to full pay so long as he is able 
and sincerely willing to work. If the 
state is so faultily organized that it can- 
not find anything for him to do during 
prolonged periods, the fault is the state’s, 
not his, and the state should pay for its 
shortcoming. 

A well considered, carefully planned sys- 
tem of federal and state insurance against 
unemployment, with appropriate safe- 
guards against the payment of compen- 
sation for wilful loafing, will be better pro- 
tection against Bolshevism than an army 
of five million men. 
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Democracy The dictatorship of the 
: proletariat in both Russia 
Needed in and Germany has proven 
Trade Unions that the immediate result 
of the violent introduction 
of communism or socialism is chaos, dis- 
organization and distress. It has been 
shown that communism does not change 
human nature, that the sudden removal 
of all the old restraints and restrictions 
produces a disastrous condition of 
moral, political and economic license. 
To put it plainly, hell is let loose when 
the lid and the sides are taken off 
the age-old structure which has protected 
man against his own primitive lusts and 
impulses. 

On the Pacific Coast the thoughtful, 
well bal: anced element among the workers 
recognizes the danger threatening them 
and their families through a social revolu- 
tion. This thoughtful, balanced element 
constitutes a majority of the labor organi- 
zations, but unfortunately it rarely exer- 
cises the control to which it is entitled. 
That control usually is in the hands of 
the radical fanatics whose sole aim is to 
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stir up all possible trouble in order to 
hasten the advent of the revolution. 

That the majority of the labor organi- 
zations really consists of thoughtful, well 
balanced men has been proved abun- 
dantly of late. 

The shipyard workers of Seattle struck 
against their will early in January. Many 
of them left the yards with tears in their 
eyes. Through Ba te threats and 
intimidation the radical leaders in control 
of the executive machinery had driven 
them out. Nor did the majority of the 
union men and women desire to take part 
in the abortive general strike. Themoment 
they had an opportunity to take hold of 
their own destiny, they voted by an over- 
whelming majority to go back to work. 

A similar condition was revealed in 
Oakland, California, where the boiler- 
makers struck in violation of their agree- 
ment. The strike was brought about 
through the manipulation and intimida- 
tion of the unwilling majority by the Bol- 
shevik minority led by E. B. Wolff, the 
secretary of the union. The international 
officers of the boilermakers ordered the 
Oakland union to live up to its agreement 
and go back to work, but the handful of 
noisy radicals for weeks buffaloed the 
helpless majority, which was denied every 
opportunity to express its opinion by 
ballot. At last the national officers or- 
ganized a new union and asked all mem- 
bers of the old one who desired to go to 
work to come in. Out of a total mem- 
bership of 4500, over 3500 left the old 
union controlled by the Bolshevik element 
and went back to work. Of the remain- 
ing 900, several hundred had left for other 
occupations and locations. It is esti- 
mated that not more than 500 radicals 
had been able to dominate the other 4000. 

It isn’t the world alone that needs to 
be made safe for democracy. It might be 
advisable to start the job with smaller 


units. 
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A mathematical genius in 
the Department of Agri- 
culture has carefully and 
painstakingly computed 
the value of the recreation 
supplied last year by the National Forests 
of the West. He ascertained that 3,000,0co 
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“After You, My Dear Alfonso!” 


people spent an average of twenty-five 
hours each in the National Forests. He 
assumes that it costs ten cents an hour to 
watch a movie, and he also assumes that 
the quality of recreation supplied by the 
National Forests is at least equal to the 
movie entertainment. Therefore, he 
argues, the National Forests supplied 
recreation worth at least $7,500,000, which 
cost the visitors nothing. 

We disagree with the mathematical 
wonder. We have never spent twenty- 
five consecutive hours in the movies. 
Both we and the operators must sleep oc- 
casionally. We may pay ten cents an 
hour for dozing through a pie-throwing 
comedy, but at home the cost of resting 
in the arms of ee is charged to 
overhead. In the National Forests we 
cannot admire the scenery, fish or hunt 
while we sleep. We must, therefore, lop 
off at least twenty million sleeping hours 
at ten cents each, which would reduce the 
value of the recreation to $5,500,000. 

Furthermore, we maintain that the 
National Forest recreation is decidedly 
more expensive than a visit to the movies. 
It costs money, a great deal of money, to 
travel by rail, stage or automobile, and so 
far as we have been able to discov er, not 
one National Forest can be reached by 
merely spending a nickel for carfare. In 
fact, anyone who has ever assembled an 
outfit for a camping trip knows from 
bitter experience that a ten-dollar admis- 
sion fee to the National Forests would be 
the smallest part of the expense. Does 
not the average trout or duck cost the 
lucky fisherman or hunter at least five 
dollars? It’s worth the price, too. 

The statistician is extremely proud of 
the fact that the Forest Service charged 
the public nothing for viewing the 
scenery, using the roads, riding over the 
trails and camping in the woods. Why 
should a charge be made? Who paid for 
the roads, trails, camping places, sign- 
boards and shelter huts? If we remember 
right, the federal government is still in 
the taxing business, is still turning over 
some of the money wrung out of the 
pockets of the public into the treasury of 
the Forest Service. 

The asinine computation is contained 
in a publication of the Forest Service. It 
would not be worth notice if every depart- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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“Make it stylish, Miss Libbie,~ 


said Mrs. Preston. 


“All the girls are perking up for the new beau who has come to town” 


A Shoulder to Lean On 


A Love Story that Ends Where It Begins—in Happiness 


HEN Columbus avenue 

reaches the hundreds, it 

seems also to reach a 

grim decision. It darkens 
and lowers; it huddles its buildings 
together haphazard, like the soiled and 
rejected packages that tumble out of the 
dingy grab bag on the last night of a 
Charity Bazaar. 

Spring comes to these streets in creak- 
ing huckster wagons at about the same 
time that she is floating on errant breezes 
to golden country lanes. Shy silver pussy 
willows by a marshy bank; tiny green- 
gold maple leaves kissing their slim, baby 
fingers to the Aprilsky; wee white cloudlets 
racing low in the heavens to peer at their 
own reflections in hurrying brooks—all 
these are the spring of the poet and peasant. 
When April leaves cards for the narrow 


By Lilian Lauferty 


INustrated by Laura Adams Armer 


city streets, she does it in this wise: green 
cabbages and creamy cauliflowers on the 
push-carts, yellow tulips and white nar- 
cissi in the newly painted window-boxes, 
a red hair-ribbon on Mamie Casey’s hair 
and gray pumps and sleazy silk stockings 
for her big sister’s tripping feet that 
dragged so wearily in their high laced 
boots only a month ago. 

Spring and a little printed sign camie to 
life together one April day on one of the 
narrowest and darkest of Columbus 
avenue’s hundreds. The author of the 
sign’s being lifted it high enough to 
afford one thin ray of sunlight unimpeded 


access to a box of sunnier yellow tulips, 
and stared back into the dull room to 
see whether daylight could still find 
its way across the dull walls to her 
sewing machine. Then she brought 
a saucer of flour-and-water paste over to 
the window sill and fastened her master- 
piece to the flawed glass. 
The sign read: 
E. MINNERS, 
WarproBeE Doctor. 
Mending of all Kinds Neatly and 
Promptly Done. 
New Wrist Bands and Collars 
Put on Men’s Shirts. 
Special Attention 


Given to Remodeling Lac »s’ Gowns. 


“It’s a shame to cut off the view,’ = 
murmured the woman. “But the view 
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doesn’t bring in any money; and [| 
couldn’t be lazy when he works so hard. 
Now pretty soon I can go over to Broad- 
way and get him some asparagus—straw- 
berries maybe. Men do like babying and 
petting; and land knows he deserves it, 
poor boy—working so hard. [I'll get 
plenty of trade; my sign is sure to fetch 
them.” 

E. Minners smiled with a refulgence 
that must have startled the one pale beam 
of sunlight feeling its blind-fingered way 
across her little sign. She radiated cour- 
age, cheer, calm, canny cajolery and all 
the “Cs” needed to seize Success from 
Chance. She looked about her shabby 
little home with warm affection that 
gilded its grimness to glory. She gazed 
out on the narrow street with kindly yet 
dreamy eyes that visioned broad vistas 
of joy where there were only narrow 
chasms of jocundity. 

“My,” she murmured, “but I’m happy to 
help him! I'd like to know w hy a woman 
shouldn’t do her share, instead of leaning 
on her man till he’s tired and—lopsided!”’ 

E. Minners smiled again and looked 
with warm, caressing eyes at the shabby 

little room whose clean sweetness sug- 
pooner that the Wardrobe Doctor did at 
least her share of the home-making. 

“Oh, God—I’m so happy!” The words 
welled past her lips in a paean of joy that 
had a pagan ring—but her eyes were 
steady, glowing with the light of happi- 
ness that is shy and reverent. 

So E. Minners in her grim side street 
in a sordid corner of the city was happy. 
And that is all E. Minners is brought into 
the story for—to prove a point. For the 
story really belongs to Libbie Keating, a 
very different sort of person, indeed, 
although she, too, was something of a 
wardrobe doctor, who lived in a place of 
wide, elm-shaded streets and straying 
\pril breezes and was not happy at all. 


IBBIE KEATING was the Little 

Dressmaker of Thomaston—whether 
Connecticut or Maine does not matter. 
Both are of New England; so was Miss 
Libbie, and as sear and gray and miserable 
about it all as is the Connecticut valley 
after the last leaf-fall and before the first 
snow-fall. 

When Libbie Keating was fourteen she 
had as liabilities seven little brothers and 
sisters, an invalid mother and a paternal 
grave that must be kept as green as any 
other in Thomaston cemetery. Her 
assets were wide, questioning blue eyes, 
a generous, warm mouth with deep 
corners, soft brown hair, a longing for 
love—and an ability to cut up cloth into 
segments correctly shaped to sew to- 
gether again into garments for human 
wear. For nearly fifteen years that was 
the only asset Miss Libbie could use. 

She treadled and bobbined her younger 
brothers and sisters into a living after 
their mother had given them life. She 
threaded and stitched her mother’s way 
away from Potter’s Field into a resting 
place among the élite of Thomaston and 
her first social recognition at one and the 
same time. She cut and fitted the children 
into “their place in the world.” And as 
the younger Keatings made good one 
after another, they made good their escape 
from Thomaston. So two of them were 
left at last—Miss Libbie, fading into 
old-maidhood, and Evvy, budding into 
the glory of young womanhood. 
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Evelyn Keating 
belled her lov ely late 
teens through Thomas- 
ton in dresses which 
Miss Libbie bowed her 
figure over the sewing 

machine to create late 
o nights when the 
two-dollars-a-day-and- 
lunches-right - at -the- 
table-with-the- family 
trade could not use her. 

Evvy was fresh and 
sparkling and joyful. 
She was like a fragrant 
pink rose unfurling to 
show a drop of crystal 
dew on its petals and so 
contriving to make you 
forget the thorns on 
its stem. Dawn in a 
June garden—that was 
Evvy. And Libbie was 
a gray day. She was 
tired—just tired. The 
mouth that had never 
been kissed to tender- 
ness, drooped. The 
shoulders that had 
stooped for years over 
sewing-machines— and 
cradles that were not 
her own—drooped too. 
And the pompadour of 
brown, dusted with 
spanglings of gray, 

sagged like her mouth 
and her shoulders—and 
her heart. 

Miss Libbie was 
twenty-nine years old 
—and Thomaston con- 
sidered her a dull little 
adjunct to its sewing 
machines. 

Sometimes Miss Lib- 
bie peered through the 
grayness of her own 
day and longed with a 
burning, yearning in- 
tensity for life and love 
and youth. Thenshyly, 
with shame at her own 
aching desires, she 1m- 
mersed herself again in 
the crisp impersonality 
of making for other 
women the dainty silks 
and chiffons_ that 
brought them life and love—and at least 
the seeming of youth. 

There had never been a man in her life 
-none of the boys who went to Boston 
or Hartford or Providence to seek a place 
in the world and came back to Thomaston 
to seek a sweetheart to come out into the 
world and share that place, had meant 
anything to the girl whose time and 
thought were all given to the struggle to 
find seven little brothers and sisters their 
“place in the world.” Now that there was 
time to think—there was no one to think 
about! And in Thomaston a woman of 
“delicate feelings” does not analyze her 
own longings in terms of Bernard Shaw— 
or Freud! 

In all her life Libbie had known one 
masculine friend—that was Len Preston, 
son of THE Prestons: twenty-three, 
Dartmouth graduate, paying teller in his 
father’s bank—and avowed lover of 
thorny, dewy, flaunting, melting Evelyn 
Keating. Len had begun trying to intro- 








“Well, look at the new chef jollying the cook along!” 


duce romance into Evvy’s life when she 
was about nine—his mother, quite with- 
out trying, introduced Romance into Miss 
Libbie’s life when she was twenty-nine. 
The Little Dressmaker was making 
Maida Preston’s rose-colored foulard at 
the time. Perhaps it colored the dreams 
that came afterward. 

“Make it very stylish, Miss Libbie. 
All the girls are perking up for the new 
beau who has come to town. He’s the 
first real man we have had to visit us for 
ages—since Jim Melville came back and 
married my cousin Sadie. It’s an educa- 
tion for a girl to meet a mature New York 
man. Thirty-five I should say he was. 
I look for you to favor Maida with your 
time and with the newest models, Miss 
Libbie—your very best now for your very 
best friends. We must have Friday’s, too, 
this month.” 

Mrs. Preston shook a coy finger with 

onderous humor and good nature at Miss 
Fibbie. Maida frowned at her mother. 























A Shoulder to Lean On: 


‘What are you making Daisy Closson? 
Oh, a green charmeuse! Does it match 
her eyes?” Maida was employing finesse 
—but now she came to the real point of 
her questionnaire. “I suppose you are 
making a few new pretties for Evvy, too. 
Now don’t show favoritism and give her 
nicer lines than you do me. I say ‘thank 
you’ and Ma pays you,” concluded Maida 
with a crisp eagerness that tried to mas- 
querade as friendly raillery. 


HERE was a tense rivalry between 

Maida Preston and Evvy Keating; 
each had been called the most popular girl 
in town, each had been entitled the beauty 
of Thomaston. Maida had the money to 
buy foulard, but Miss Libbie could make 
her sister radiant in last year’s cotton 
poplin, turned and dyed and made over. 

“Evvy says ‘thank you’—says it more 
ways than one. I think Maida would look 
sweet in one of those cowl collars of white 
georgette, don’t you, Mrs. Preston? It 
will e the right finish for this rose color.” 

“How is Evvy’s new dress cut?” de- 
manded Maida carelessly. 

“In a V. But your shoulders slope so 
pretty, I’d love to make you one of those 
cowl collars, even if it doesn’t show your 
throat.” 

“A deep V?” demanded Maida. 

“About five inches. But it is modest. 
Evvy’s always modest, you know that, 
Mrs. Preston.” 

“Of course,” said Maida impatiently. 
“Cut mine six inches down in a square, 
Miss Libbie. I don’t blame you for stand- 
ing up for your sister. She does for you, 
too, when it comes to letting you fit 
clother on her!” 

“Evvy’s a good sister, Maida. You 
two have all the other girls in Thomaston 
wishing they were as pretty on Sundays 
as you are on wash-day mornings. You’d 
look sweet in the cowl collar.” 

Len Preston strolled into the dining- 
room just then. He had a way of strolling 
into the impromptu sewing room a few 
minutes before lunch time when Miss 
Libbie was making his sister’s clothes. He 
would sit on the dining room table, munch 
cookies fresh from the pantry and converse 
half-tenderly, half-banteringly with the 
little gray lady who was Evvy’s sister. 

“That’s right, Miss Lib, doll up all the 
girls for the new man. We old fogies have 
to take a back seat for him just now—but 
when he loves and rides away, it will 
gladden our eyes to see your best models 
making glad the waste places of our little 
village. Say, Maida, did your new beau 
tell you he used to live here?” 

“He doesn’t tell me much. He is 
Evvy’s beau,” said Maida spitefully. 

Len flushed—but his jaw set and his 
eyes flashed steady blue fire. “Evvy’s 
playing, and she is paying you up—for a 
few things. I don’t blame her; I don’t 
begrudge her any little fling like that. 
I’ll even let her have Georgie from Man- 
hattan for a beau if she likes—but he 
doesn’t get her for his girl—we know 
whose girl she is; don’t we, sister Libbie?” 

Libbie flushed. So did Mrs. Preston. 
“Len, you are a child—and sometimes it 
is very evident in your conversation. | 
am sure if Evelyn is interested in this 
gentleman from New York, your sister 
does not need to be assured of your— 
championship.” 

Len strolled over to Miss Libbie’s side. 
“Couldn’t make it any prettier,” he de- 
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He had crossed the room and laid his hand across the floury, tired little fingers 


cided. ‘About the gossip about the New 
Yorker. He proves again that the real 
New York citizen always comes from 
somewhere else—and where do you think 
George started in amassing his fortune 
and crop of red curls? Right in little old 
Thomaston. Said he’d been looking for- 
ward to this for years—coming back and 
cutting a swathe in the town where he 
was nothing but the butcher boy twenty 
years ago. Got busy in New York and 
couldn’t make it before. Now here he is 
with a roll of money, some good looking 
Fifth avenue clothes and the girls a-chas- 
ing him. You’ll be true to me, Miss Lib, 
won’t you—in return for all this infor- 
mation. Or wasn’t it new? Had Evvy 
told you? 

A note of jealousy crept into the boy’s 
voice. 

“Evvy doesn’t say much about her 
beaux. She never mentioned this man.” 
Miss Libbie was trying to make the son 
happy—and not to annoy the mother by 


protests of Len’s popularity with the im- 
poverished house of Keating. 

Maida and her mother exchanged 
glances. “Evelyn does not consult you 
about—anything she does, I fancy,” said 
the elder Preston lady sweetly. 

Red stained the cheeks of the Little 
Dressmaker. ‘“‘Evvy tells me—whatever 
wouldn’t hurt me—or make me—envious. 
I never was a pretty girl, or had—admirers 
like she—could have, if she wanted. So 
that’s why she doesn’t talk about the 
things that might hurt me, seeing how I 
nev them.” 





EN stopped in the doorway and 

gulped: “‘My there’s a lot of ginger in 
these cookies. I’ll just wager you were a 
pretty girl, Miss Libbie. You have a pair 
of mighty pretty eyes yet! Evvy in- 
herited the dimple in the corner of her 
mouth right from you—I’m thinking. 
I’ve often thought how sweet you’d look 
if you were to part your hair in the middle 
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and droop it over your face kind of wavy 
and scallopy. You’re young, Miss Lib. 
Don’t you get to pretending that one of 
my particular friends is old!” 

A grateful glance flashed between the 
boy and the stooped little dressmaker. 
Then Miss Libbie returned to fitting 
Maida’s rose-colored foulard and to fitting 
rose-color implications upon the manners, 
methods and customs of her sister Evvy. 


e>? the way home that night Miss 
Libbie passed the new man. He was 
swinging down the street with her sister. 
The girl bowed nonchalantly to the woman 
and the man lifted his hat with mechan- 
ical courtesy and looked over the gray- 
spangled brown head unseeingly. All the 
way home Libbie tried to forget her 
sister’s cool bow and the man’s indifferent 
eyes and to remember instead how fine 
and manly he was in his city clothes. 

“He’s almost six feet and his hair is as 
red as my copper kettle when I get it 
shined. He may be thirty-five but he 
looks years younger than I do, and I’m 
not thirty yet. 1 wonder what I’d do 
if a man like that ever looked at me. 
Evvy’s got Len Preston—I 
ought to have somebody,” she t 
told her reflection in the mirror of 
as she tried the effect of Len’s ’ 
hairdressing suggestion. She 
did look better with her hair 
parted like that. 

The parted hair brought 
other innovations in its wake. 
Miss Libbie unbuttoned her 
gray seersucker blouse and 
turned it away from her throat. 
She fastened it with a little 
blue bow that was as soft and 
wistful as herown eyes. “I do 
look a mite better,” she told 
herself hopefully. Maybe she 
would meet the city man and 
he would stoop down over her 
with that strong, protecting 
look he had been giving Evvy. 

“Gee, Lib, you look funny 
with that  pussy-cat bow 
under your chin and your hair 
all slewed down like you were 
posing for your great-grand- 
mother’s picture! What put 
the big idea in your head?’ 
asked Evvy at the supper 
table. “Why didn’t you have 
hot biscuits—this bread is 
about as dry and stale as it 
comes.” 

2 | was tired,” said Miss Lib- 
bie. “Don’t you like my hair, 
Evvy? I kind of thought I 
looked better with my collar 
down instead of choked up un- 
der my chin—younger maybe.” 

“What do you want to look 
in your second childhood for? 
My, Lib, I hope that when I 
get to be thirty, I'll know 
better than to be kittenish. 
I’m sorry you are tired, old 
lady. Running that machine 
all day must be awful. Good- 
ness knows I get worn out 
punching a typewriter from 
morn tc dewy eve. You wait, 
Lib; I'll marry a million and 
then no machines except 
Rolls-Royces in ours.” 

“T’m glad you aren’t cross 
with me, Evvy. I ought to 
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remember that all young growing things 
need good food. “ 

“Well, it isn’t my sweet disposition that 
keeps me calm over this repast, Lib—but 
my New York beau took me out and 
bought me ice-cream and cake; so that’s 
w hy I’m calm, old lady.” 

“Don’t call me that, Evvy. I won’t be 
thirty for seven months yet. Twenty- 
nine is not—old. That New York beau 
of yours looks—so big and strong!” 

“Maybe he is strong, I haven’t—in- 
vestigated—yet. Say, Lib—he used to 
live here. Then he went to New York and 
I guess he made his fortune in Wall Street. 
He spends money like nothing. I guess 
he is eligible all right.” 

“Do you like him better than—Len, 
E vvy? 

“T don’t know. I like to keep Ma 
Preston guessing. She’s scairt to death 
I'll get Georgie and leave Maida out in 
the cold—and scairt to death Maida will 
get Georgie and leave me out in the cold 
for Len to warm up. If I shampoo my 
hair, will you help me dry it, Libbie? And 
while I am doing that, do you want to 
finish those blue organdy collars and 





The burden slipped from her heart while she waited 





cuffs you are making for my old tan serge? 

George is taking Maida to the strawberry 

festival tonight and I’m going to take the 

= out of her even if I have to go with 
en. 

“l’m dog tired, Evvy. I thought 
maybe I’d rest a little and then go over 
to the church myself with Mrs. Bogardus 
and her sister. You could make those 
things yourself if you were a mind to.” 

“Please, Libbie, don’t be mean. What 
would you do at the strawberry festival? 
Make the collars and cuffs for me. I'll 
os -— hair go and wash the dishes for 


"SAN right. I guess I’m too tired to go 
anyway. 

At nine o’clock Libbie blew out her 
lamp, knelt by her bed and recited her 
prayers. The last one was a poem of 
James Whitcomb Riley’s. When she 
came to the end Miss Libbie stopped a 
moment—‘“‘And with all the needy, oh, 
divide, I pray, this vast treasure of con- 
tent that 1s mine today.” 

“Content”—Libbie Keating sobbed, 
and then she said a new prayer, one that 
had never found words before, one that 
had perhaps through long, arid 
years been locked in the fast- 
nesses of her heart: “Oh, God! 
I’m not contented. I’ve never 
had anything except work and 
planning and contriving. I’m 
tired. There’s always been 
somebody depending on me. 
I’d like to lean on somebody 
for a while. I don’t believe I 
ever asked anything for myself 
before—so maybe You'll think 
that what’s coming to me has 
kind of piled up a bit. It isn’t 
money I’m asking—it’s just— 
a shoulder to lean on.” 


HEN Miss Libbie got into 
bed, pulled the cool sheets 
over her own shoulders and 
settled comfortably back into 
her pillows. “A shoulder to 
lean on’’—she murmured sleep- 
ily to herself. ‘He was so 
handsome and tall and broad 
and strong looking—and red- 
headed folks generally have 
mighty deep feelings even if 
they are kinda peppery tem- 
pered. I don’t s’pose he’d look 
at methough. Libbie Keating, 
you old fool, you go to sleep 
or I'll think you’re in your 
second childhood—you old fool. 
A shoulder to lean on.” Miss 
Libbie smiled wistfully, but 
there were tears in her wide- 
open, wakeful eyes. 
Miss Libbie got up very 
early the next morning. She 
put on a fresh, white blouse and 
fastened it back from her throat 
with the blue bow. She studied 
the effect critically. ‘I'll see 
if Len Preston notices I’ve 
done my hair like he said,” she 
murmured anxiously to her 
reflection. Then she slipped 
into an all-enveloping gray 
apron and went down to get the 
breakfast. Evvy would sleep 
late and Miss Libbie wanted 
her sister to find breakfast 
sufficiently delicious to conquer 
(Continued on page 86) 
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7: Self-Determination for Ireland 


F THE many European problems 
which still await solution, none 
is more pressing than that of 
Ireland. It has been long in 
coming to a head; it has been confused by 
half-measures, aggravated by misunder- 
standings, by “fawning kindness” and by 
reckless attempts at direct action. Mean- 
while, with every failure, possibilities of 
adjustment grow more difficult. 

The most forward-looking man in Ire- 
land, Sir Horace Plunkett of Dublin, has 
concisely summed up the situation: “Irish 
history is for Ireland to forget and for 
England to remember.” 

What England should keep in mind is 
her own responsibility for Irish unrest. 
Thus she cught not to forget that Ire- 
land was conquered by force, and has 
been exploited for centuries in the inter- 
est of privilege that even yet will not let 
go. Further, that Ireland’s welfare still 
is made to hang on English politics, and 
that hardly a single proposal for Irish 
betterment has originated at home, while 
even the best plans, instead of granting 
freedom of action, take the form of “re- 
dress of grievances.” This very attitude 
is itself a grievance of the first magnitude. 
The right of self-government, however 
defective, is dearer to a people than any 
favors extended from above. 

On the other hand, while England per- 
sists in not remembering, Ireland never 
forgets. The South Irish will tell you as 
though it happened yesterday how Crom- 
well destroyed their aspirations with an 
iron hand. They recall also the bloody 
foray of William III on the Boyne, an 
event which turned one-fourth of the 
Irish into Orangemen and fastened on the 
rest the “Wearing of the Green.” 

Similarly, in the Scottish settlement 
of Derry, Presbyterian and Methodist 
elders recall with startling vividness Lord 
Antrim’s siege of their city, at the dictate 
of the Stuart “‘papist,” James II, more 
than three hundred years ago. They will 
tell you how “we”’ were forced by gradual 
starvation to eat rats and weeds. Finally 
a London ship broke through the chain 
that blockaded Lough Neagh and _re- 
deemed the city, which in gratitude then 
took the name of Londonderry. And for 
the last three hundred years, to many 
Ulstermen the ways of the Stuarts have 


of the 


been held 
Catholics. 
Meanwhile, in the south 
of Ireland, to hate every 
Englishman indiscrimi- 
nately is to follow the line 
of least resistance, a lazy 
habit which tends to keep 
alive the old passions, and 
stands in the way of for- 
ward-looking purposes. 


Home Rule 


To my mind, the only 
solution of the Irish ques- 
tion lies in self-determina- 
tion, home rule within the 
Empire on the same terms 
of self-government, individual responsi- 
bility and friendly alliance as those which 
now join Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land and South Africa to Great Britain. 
Codperation in freedom has wondrous 
power; cooperation with subservience car- 
ries amazing possibilities of discord. And 
subservience maintained in the interest 
of a landlord class, of a military caste, or 
of an alien state church is enough ‘to 
account for all the clashes between British 
politics and Irish aspirations. 

To quote Sir Horace again: “If any peo- 
ple is unfit to govern itself, home rule is 
its one greatest need.” On that ground, 
it seems to me, home rule for Ireland can 
be defended as a vital necessity—home 
rule for the whole of Ireland, including 
full control of everything necessary to a 
nationality or state within the limits of 
the great British confederation. 

The question is not one of better gov- 
ernment or worse, but rather of the rela- 
tion of government to the people. Possi- 
bly the group of British agents who in- 
habit “Dublin Castle” “know better what 
is good for Irishmen than the Irish them- 
selves,” which they claim to be the fact. 
But evidence does not bear them out, for 
unless the Irish believe and freely accept 
the proposition, the régime cannot be 
“good.” Treitschke once made exactly 
the same statement as to Prussian rule in 
Alsace. What he meant and what Dublin 
Castle means is simply this, that force and 
fear make a better show of order than 
freedom and responsibility. To those 
who like it the goose-step represents a 
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high degree of order, but a goose-stepping 
nation is not on the road to progress, 
which depends actually on individual 
efficiency. If, therefore, it be said that 
home rule in Ireland must necessarily be 
inefhcient, wasteful, unjust or _priest- 
ridden, a plain answer may be given. 
Home rule is the essence of democracy, a 
national training-school in civics by which 
good government may in due time be 
attained. There is no other way. Gov- 
ernment for the people must be govern- 
ment by the people, for it is an unchang- 
ing maxim of political science that who- 
ever rules looks to his own interest. “Love 
of power for its own sake is the besetting 
sin of statesmen.” 


England's Failure 


Broadly speaking, therefore, rule in 
Ireland will consider the actual interests 
of the people only so far as the people 
themselves are behind it. True, Ireland 
in recent times has had her representatives 
in the British Parliament. But these 
have mostly been a truculent minority 
who secured little of real value, and that 
mainly by obstruction or by dickerings 
with rival politicians intent on pulling 
from the fire some chestnuts of their own. 
A real feeling of union has not existed. 
From the British point of view Ireland, 
lying at England’s back, must be held 
firmly for the safety of the Empire. To 
this end British soldiers have been used to 
keep Ireland in order, an arrangement the 
Irish have regarded as irritating and un- 
necessary. Ireland, they think, could be 
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trusted to take care of herself. For Irish 
boys have formed a large and active part 
of every British army overseas. Yet, as 
Hackett observes, “On whatever occasion 
the red coat was seen in Ireland in the 
past, it was to protect a landlord or an 
employer or a clergyman collecting tithes, 
or else to shoot down mobs or to destroy 
rebels.” 

The Empire has failed in its efforts to 
conciliate Ireland because she has never 
left Ireland free to act for herself. Free- 
dom is the only road to conciliation, as 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman showed 
in his redemption of South Africa. No 
British statesman, however, has ever 
ventured upon this policy in Ireland. To 
speak more exactly, no British statesman 
has ever had the chance to try it, for each 
and all of those who have seen the way 
have been balked by the opposition of the 
British ultra-conservative element. These 
have systematically played upon Ulster 
prejudices in the interest of privilege at 
home. With Sir Edward Carson, the 
latest of the “lords of misrule” by which 
Ireland has been cursed, the evident mo- 
tive has been to overthrow liberalism in 
order to restore to the House of Lords its 
lost power of veto, using the threat of 
Ulster rebellion against home rule as a 
leverage to this end. 

One commonly hears it said that “Eng- 
land means well in Irish affairs, but the 
trouble is the people themselves can never 
agree.” They have never had a chance 
to agree; the solution of the problem has 
never been left in Irish hands. For Eng- 
land as a whole has never meant well to 
Ireland. Some Englishmen have had the 
wisest of purposes, but statesmen like 
Lord Morley have found their hands tied 
whenever they dealt with any Irish prob- 
lem whatever. The British conservatives 
have never let go; they need the threat of 
Ulster rebellion to forward their policies 
at home. Some of them seem to scruple at 
nothing to oust their antagonists. 


Erin Aristocracy 


The ideals of British conservatism in- 
volve rule by the “best elements,” that 
is, the aristocracy. A democracy means 
not rule at all but service of the people, 
for the people. It knows no “best ele- 
ments” as a separate class, only individual 
men. An ideal democracy can be neither 
driven nor led. It has its own opinions 
and asks of its public servants that they 
shall carry out its majority will. 

The “‘best elements” are always in the 
minority. Hence their need of reliance 
on force, tradition, precedent, privilege, 
superstitution, to support their sway. . 
a degree, they are self-appointed, and 
their training mostly excludes the idea of 
service. The core of every aristocracy 
rests on inheritance. To the group of 
feudal landlords, ‘“‘noble” by Firth, is 
added the more powerful element of those 
“noble” by wealth, whose titles are gained 
by purchase. With these are allied the 
militarists, the leaders in the Established 
Church, with intellectuals, scholars, jour- 
nalists and writers of every degree, and 
finally the “bounder nobility,” and other 
climbers. 

I do not wish to depreciate the value, 
social or political, of these “better ele- 
ments.” There are many among them 
pocsessed of the highest type of pa- 
triotism, and capable of the noblest self- 
secrifice. But, in general, their outlook 
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on the world is colored by their fortune. 
Their social function is not creation but 
domination. ‘They see in the higher class 
the necessary rulers of a lower, and the 
persistence of a lower class justifies their 
own existence. The “better elements” 
(as self-defined) of England have therefore 
little understanding of Irish necessities. 
They are pledged to hold Ireland at any 
cost, for thereby they may hold England. 

The visible sign of their control is the 
maintenance in Ireland of the British 
garrison and of “Dublin Castle.” But 
so long as this condition exists, Ireland 
can not be at rest. In the hearts of the 
people it remains a conquered country 
and no degree of order or even of pros- 
perity can atone for the want of self- 
respect. “Men may take injustice stand- 
ing up, but few will take justice lying 
down.” ‘To get justice is to help create it. 

In his remarkable book on Ireland, Mr. 
Francis Hackett thus speaks of the failure 
of British rule: 


It is bitter for the English to admit 
their continued failure in Ireland. Every 
art and craft that is known to patient and 
resourceful administrators has been util- 
ized in dealing with the Irish, and time 
after time, when the administrators have 
attempted to rely on it, the structure has 
crumbled under their hands. Men from 
Oxford and Cambridge have been given 
preference in the constabulary, men who 
have succeeded in India have been im- 
ported to the Castle, the best kind of gov- 
ernment servants have been made resident 
magistrates and commissioners and judges, 
and yet the integrity and squareness and 
reticent dignity which have worked so 
well elsewhere have no principle of life in 
them for the Irish people. The English 
government has tried everything. Some- 
times it has adopted the most enlightened 
methods, sometimes the most disgraceful. 
If bribery and corruption could advance 
Pitt’s programme they were extravagantly 
employed. If compliance with the Cath- 
olic church seemed to promise a control 
over the people, the Catholic church was 
sought in consultation. If the suppression 
of group action or the discarding of trial 
by jury or the simple expedient of deporta- 
tion appeared to favor English purposes, 
the English government readily stooped 
to conquer. There is nothing of Cossack 
severity, at one extreme, or of absurd 
yielding to strong local sentiment, at the 
other, that is not to be found in the last 
century of governmental record—the last 
four years, for that matter—and yet the 
outcome of all this pliancy and subtlety, 
accompanied by measures of legislation 
often wholly admirable, has been a con- 
tinuous and even fatuous failure. The 
settlement of land tenure, local self-gov- 
ernment, the national university and the 
popular department of agriculture do lift 
themselves above fatuity and offer a solid 
footing for mutual satisfaction. The rest 
is a moral quagmire.’ 


In this arraignment, the agricultural 
and farm adjustments of Ireland are ad- 
mitted as an honorable exception. These 
constitute the life work of two leaders in 
practical democracy, Sir Horace Plunkett 
and his coadjutor, George Russell, “AE,” 
“The North Star of Ireland,” a fine, 
wholesome, brilliant essayist and _ poet, 
broad-minded and warm-hearted, a 
Protestant, Ulsterman by birth and 
strong advocate of home rule. The efforts 
of these two men have brought about the 
purchase by the government of great 
landed estates to be broken up into per- 
sonal holdings, and the establishment of 
cooperative butter and cheese factories, 


that farming may be made profitable 
and self-respecting. 

It has been charged that this develop- 
ment marks purely material, not spiritual 
advance. But it is along material lines 
that first aid to Ireland must be given. 
Spiritual elevation is not rooted in pov- 
erty, squalor, hunger and ignorance. The 
exigencies of Imperial politics thrust Ire- 
land into poverty. The virtues of self- 
respect and self-reliance will arise through 
self-extrication from long-standing evils. 
“The destruction of the poor is their 
poverty.” Poverty weakens the energies 
of life; it is the cause of the ignorance, 
insanitation, unthrift and violence of 
which Ireland has been so long accused. 

The political freedom of Ireland is long 
overdue. Its social freedom depends on 
its intellectual life. That must begin with 
the children and to the next generation 
public education is a vital necessity. Ire- 
land has now a disproportionate number 
of old people, more or less ignorant and 
helpless, who have grown up with no light 
or hope save that given them by the priest- 
hood, the only men in many communities 
who have had any chance of education. 
Her vigorous population has for genera- 
tions been skimmed by emigration and 
by military service. Half of young Ire- 
land is in America. Through all these 
a of exploitation and of subservience, 
reland has been losing ground and is still 
losing. 


No Middle Ground 


She can recover in but one way—that 
is by taking hold of her future for herself. 
No middle ground exists between slavery 
and freedom. Ireland belongs to the 
Irish and her problems must be solved 
in the Irish way. The future of the 
great British Commonwealth must lie in 
friendly relations between the whole and 
self-determination of each of its parts. 
Even England has not yet attained dem- 
ocracy. Still she takes her time, valuing 
things more than names and cherishing 
the old terms of enslavement though the 
chains have been loosened. Thus the 
ancient House of Lords, the refuge of the 
“best elements,” shorn of power, yet re- 
tains its forms and apparent prestige. 

‘In Dublin in early July, 1914, it was 
my fortune to drive down Amiens street 
to the railway station. Behind us came 
a band of soldiers followed by an un- 
friendly crowd of people. Some stones 
were thrown and some shots were fired, a 
few people being killed or wounded, “a 
regrettable incident,” for which nobody 
seemed really to blame. But the affair 
set Ireland on fire. The talk in Dublin 
was: “In Belfast, the soldiers would not 
have fired; in Belfast, the police cleared 
the streets for the march of the Ulster 
Volunteers; there is one law for Leinster 
and another for Ulster.” 

Some time before, Sir Edward Carson, 
member of Parliament from the conserva- 
tive University of Dublin, had lunched 
with the Kaiser, and assured him of UI- 
ster’s determination to resist home rule 
—by force if need be. It is reported that 
the Kaiser was much impressed and the 
gun-running episode from Hamburg to 
Belfast had followed soon after (April 24, 
1914). Two years later—and_ while 
Britain was at war with the Central 
Powers—Sir Roger Casement, an imprac- 
ticable idealist, tied himself up with the 
Germans in behalf of Irish independence 
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Problems of the Peace Table: 


and was sent to the Tower of London, 
while his associates—poets, teachers and 
dreamers—were hastily shot under mar- 
tial law. Sir Edward Carson, however, 
hailed as “King Edward VIII” by some 
cf the Ulstermen and who had previously 
toyed with Germany in Ulster’s interest, 
went into the Cabinet as Minister of Jus- 
tice. “One law for Dublin, another for 
Belfast.” This is not a fair way of stating 
the case, but so it looked to Dublin, 
which, we must remember, had countered 
in July, 1914, with its own gun-running 
episode. 

In Belfast generally we found the two 
parties sharply defined, the Scotch-Irish 
austere, thrifty, grimly-religious, wor- 
shipping (after the manner of men) a God 
of their own kind, and contrasting in 
every way with the easy-going, witty, 
facile Irishmen of the South. Yet in the 
city’s greatest industry, the shipyard of 
Harlan and Wolf, we were assured that 
home rule would bring about a more 
tolerant and therefore a more prosperous 
Ireland. The superior energy and the 
industrial organization of Belfast, they 
said, would naturally tend to dominate, 
but each part would draw strength from 
the other and both would be weakened 
by separation. 


Factions 


I met also Catholic priests and editors 
in Belfast and Londonderry who were 
quite willing to consider the Ulster stand- 
point and to go to any reasonable length 
in the way of guarantee against abuses 
by the Catholic majority. As a matter of 
fact, the priests generally disclaimed any 
desire to lead in politics unless the neces- 
sity was forced upon them, and most in- 
telligent men believed that under home 
rule issues other than religious would soon 
arise to divide the people. To separate 
Church from State is the way out of 
religious domination which works no 
harm to the real interests of the church 
itself. A state church is after all primarily 
a political rather than a religious concern. 

“Exclusion of Ulster,” said a broad- 
minded Ulsterman, “would not 
leave in Ireland any whole- 
some division of parties. If 
the Ulster question did not 
exist, an anti-clerical party 
would arise. A free Ireland will 
not be continuously divided 
between Catholic and Protest- 
ant, between Irishmen and 
Orangemen. Public opinion is 
in favor of fair play. It is not 
well to divide a country along 
partisan lines, to put all of one 
party off by themselves. But 
with Ulster bent on having 
her way, there is no chance of 
division among Catholics.” 

Opposition to home tule, 
however, we did not find to be 
confined to Ulster nor always 
based on religion or political 


. 





*Both factions alike had hoped for help 
from the Emperor of Germany. In ror4 
it was said by some in Belfast that the 
Kaiser, being the head of the great Pro- 
testant Church, would never allow Ulster 
to fall under Catholic domination. Later 
they argued in Dublin that Ireland and 
the German Emperor faced one common 
enemy and the Kaiser would not permit 
the crushing of Irish liberty. Meanwhile 
Wilhelm and his agents never had the 
slightest interest in any Irish problem 
beyond its possible service in weakening 
Great Britain. 


differences. A titled Irish lady of Dublin 
told me that she opposed home rule “be- 
cause of the violence of Irish factions.” 
She was also opposed to agricultural 
development, land ownership and the like 
“because they crowded out people of 
quality.” Especially they deprived 
young women of opportunities as ladies’ 
maids and shut young men out from the 
career of butler or waiter. “There are no 
longer openings of a semi-genteel order 
for young men and women. The farms 
belong to peasants, who spend no money 
for butlers and ladies’ maids.” This 
attitude, wide-spread among “people of 
quality” the world over, gives point to 
Hackett’s sharp retort: “I would not wear 
a Norman coronet in Ireland and sit in 
the wind of antipathy for all the revenues 
of the land.” 

“Home rule,” Sir Horace Plunkett said 
to me, ‘“‘must be regarded as a fact accom- 
plished . . But it is a huge mistake to 
tell Ulstermen that they are bluffing. The 
better method is to work in patience and 
especially to give attention to the ele- 
ments of self-government. In the Home 
Rule Bills (of 1913) there is not a line of 
Irish thought. Some clauses were knocked 
out by Irish members, but they were able 
to put in nothing. The plans were all 
adjusted to meet British objections. The 
business men of Ulster gave no help in the 
bill; the politicians did not know how to 
give any.” 

The problem of Ulster need not be 
minimized. But it is largely an artificial 
one, cultivated in Westminster, and 
aggravated through commercialism and 
religious zeal. 

Belfast is a great manufacturing town, 
building huge ships and weaving endless 
miles of linen. As a whole it is stead- 
fastly opposed to home rule. It “will not 
submit to be taxed by the thriftless peo- 
ple of the South.” Belfast scorns her 
southern neighbors although geographic- 
ally she is almost surrounded by them, a 
colony of “the faithful” long ago success- 
fully planted on a heathen shore. But 


Ulster as a whole makes no imperative 
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demand. It is after all part and parcel 
of Ireland, and it is by no means a unit 
politically, having its own minority prob- 
lem. Tyrone in the center, Irish to the 
core, a great farming district, stands un- 
qualifiedly for home rule. So do Fer- 
managh, Cavan, Monaghan, and storm- 
swept Donegal on the west. Armagh and 
Derry are about half and half. This 
leaves only Down and Antrim wholly 
opposed, Down, with the city of Belfast, 
and Antrim (the northeast corner of Ire- 
land) with her group of Scottish farmers. 
The trade interests of Ulster coincide 
with those of the rest of Ireland and all 
the Irish are proud of Belfast, however 
aggravated by her obstinacy. “This 
pride rises up when the segregation of 
Ulster is urged.” 

The veil of the censor now hangs heavy 
over Ireland. In Leinster a new republic 
has been proclaimed, much as one was 
declared in Ulster five years ago. But 
without legal sanction and with no power 
of taxation such ephemeral states soon 
fade away. ‘They are merely strategical 
moves toward greater local freedom. Ire- 
land, moreover, is especially subject to 
“changing winds” of emotion. Her 
leaders are prone to fluctuate between 
extremes. It is not easy to maintain 
concert pitch unless faced by vociferous 
opposition. George Russell once humor- 
ously admitted to me the tendency of his 
compatriots to revulsions of feeling: 
“When an Irishman says ‘I will never 
marry,’ I see orange blossoms over his 
head.” In this juncture Britain seems to 
have been unwontedly patient, waiting 
perhaps for the spasm to exhaust itself. 


One Solution 


In 1916 a Royal Commission was ap- 
ointed to adjust Ireland’s relation to the 
3ritish Empire. The personnel of this 
body was excellent, its spirit high-minded, 
and yet it was plain from the first that it 
was bound to fail because it was chosen 
in London, even its Irish members having 
no mandate from a home constituency. 

Thus its point of view was necessarily 
imperial and any concession to 
Ireland would be a British gift. 
Meanwhile there were elements 
within the Commission whose 
chief peers was to see that 
the gift contained no substance. 

In my own judgment again, 
there is but one way out, and 
that itself grows more difficult * 

with each administrative fail- 
ure. Great Britain must allow 
Ireland the freedom Canada 
and Australia have won for 
themselves. County by county 
the country must choose its own 
delegates to its own constitu- 
tional convention, its authority 
limited solely by adhesion to 
the British Federation with the 
necessary bonds of permanent 
alliance, but absolutely free 
from dictation in matters of 
local welfare or interest. Ire- 
land would then become Eng- 
land’s sister state instead of be- 
ing merely “John Bull’s Other 
Island.” And John Bull as well 
as Ireland will be able to 
breathe more freely when the 
old relation of master and 
slave isdone away with forever. 





IRST and last a man finds a great 

many interesting things in_ this 

vale of blistered heels and limou- 

sines; but the most permanently 

interesting of them all is a job. For the 

first and most fundamental problem of life 

is to get bread. And a man has to earn it 

one way or another; if he does not pay in 
sweat, he does with dyspepsia tablets. 

That a man may be happy in his job 
it should do three things: afford him a 
fair living; furnish him some intellectual 
interest; and offer him a chance for pro- 
motion. 

The service in our Merchant Marine 
does all these—and something more. 
And just now it is easy for a young man 
between sixteen and forty to get a job 
on the sea. So strong in fact has been the 
demand for men for the new vessels, that 
the Shipping Board has recently been ad- 
vertising for young men to take training 
on the Emergency Fleets’ eight train- 
ing ships. At present one of these train- 
ing ships is the surest and best way for 
a young man to get into sea service. 

So far, I believe, no fairly well quali- 
fied applicant has failed to get a berth 
on these training ships. And the quali- 
fications are very broad. The applicant 
should have a common-school education, 
and must be physically able to do the 
work and an American citizen. 
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After six weeks of training the apprentice is cer- 


tain of a permanent sea-going job if he wants it 
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The course of training 
lasts six weeks, and during 
that time the student seaman 
is paid a dollar a day and 
found. As it is the business 
of the officers of these ships 
to instruct and train their 
crews in every department of 
their duties, a “ee learns in 
six weeks here what it would 
require him many months to pick 
up as an apprentice seaman on a 
merchant vessel. At the end of 
this training the apprentice is 
certain of a permanent sea-going 
job if he wants it. 

“Do you know,” Tom Davis 
confessed rather sheepishly, after 
we had been over a ship to see 
which part of it he wanted to 
tackle, “I supposed everybody on 
a ship was a sailor.” 

“‘T used to think that, too,” I confessed. 
“Most landlubbers do, I guess.” 


Ship Departments 

But they are not. On an ordinary 
steamship less than half the crew are 
sailors. There are three distinct depart- 
ments of work, as separate as the light 
plant, the water works, and the street 
cars in a city. The sailors tend to the 
deck and the rigging and the cargo while 
at sea. They have nothing to do with the 
loading or unloading of the cargo, except 
to have booms and hoists and other 
equipment ready for the longshoremen 
when the vessel lands. And they keep 
the watch and steer the ship. The sailors 
usually live in the “forecastle,” or front 
part of the ship. The enginemen, who 
comprise almost as large a force as the 
sailors, furnish the power. Usually the 
stern of the ship is given over for their 
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‘“‘Somewhere Safe to Sea’’: 


quarters. And the steward’s department 
feeds the crew and passengers. ‘They 
usually are amidship. In numbers the 
forces are divided about as follows: The 
West Erral, for instance, a 6800 ton steel 
ship, oil burner, carries in the deck de- 
partment (sailors) 19 men; engineer de- 
partment 17; 6 stewards, and one wire- 
less operator. This is purely a cargo 
ship. On a passenger ship the steward’s 
department is of vastly more importance. 

As to which of these departments offer 
superior attractions depends solely on a 
young man’s tastes. 


In the Fire Room 


Down in the engine room of a big 
transpacific freighter—one of those long, 
graceful sea plungers whose smooth steel 
sides and sloping funnels give you a sense 
of power as well as romance—I stood 
watching a young man replacing a worn 
part in one of the engines. He was a 
studious looking chap, with glasses and 
the face of an esthete rather than a 
laborer. 

“How long have you been to sea?” I 
asked. 

“Two years on this ship.” 

He was a high school graduate; had had 
two years in college and was a trained 
mechanic. His overalls, his hands, and 
most of his face except his blue eyes, were 
covered with grease. But there was 
something in the swift, sure way in which 
he was working that made me remark: 

“You like it.” 

He smiled—it is good to see a man smile 
over his job. 

“T certainly do. I quit a job in a ma- 
chine shop at $5.60 a day to go to sea.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well,” he rested a moment and turned 
to me thoughitfully, “I like machinery, of 
course. I think most Americans really 
do. And I like to be on a ship. But I 
really took the job because I make more 
money. There is more future in it. At 
five dollars and sixty cents a day, if I 
worked twenty-six days a month, | made 
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The sailor before the mast gets the most romance out of his job, and it is from the sailors 
that the officers must come. It has been proved that the American boy 
makes the world’s best seaman, and in the shortest time 
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Boys like these are responding to the new call of 
the sea, and they find on shipboard comforts and 


cleanliness unknown in the old-time fo'c's le 


$146.60. Here I am a junior engineer and 
get $90 a month. But the board | get 
on ship I could not get on land at two 
dollars and a half a day. Even as it was, 
I paid ten dollars a week for my room and, 
board, and very ordinary board at that. 
Add street-car fare and incidentals and 
you see I was not actually getting more 
money than I get here. But that is not 
the most important part of it. In three 
years working ashore I had saved barely 
two hundred dollars. “Too many chances 
to spend it. On ship I have saved a 
trifle over eighteen hundied in two years. 

“Of course I could have done almost 
that well on land; but it is not what a fel- 
low can do in a job, but what he does do 
that counts.” 

“And do you intend to remain an en- 
gineer?” I questioned, for he looked am- 
bitious. 

“Yes, but not a junior engineer,” he 


‘grinned hopefully. “I think I’ll be pro- 


moted to deck engineer on the next trip. 
That pays $100 a month. Then I'll be 
in line for third assistant engineer—which 
pays $130. When a fellow once becomes 
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an officer he can be promoted pretty fast 
if he does his work well. The second 
assistant gets $150 a month; the first 
assistant $175. hat is the same salary 
as second and first mates are paid. And 
the chief engineer—I intend to be chief 
some day—gets $250 a month, which is 
the highest salary on ship except the 
captains’—and only $25 under him. 

“And,” he finished, resuming his work, 
“$250 a month with all expenses paid is a 
mighty good salary.” 

“Tt certainly is,” I agreed. “And is 
there anything higher than chief en- 
gineer?”’ 

“Port engineer,” replied the young 
mechanic. “That pays $300 a month and 
a fellow lives on land. But 
I’d rather be chief and stay 
on the ship.” 

I have often thought since 
of that young man as one of 
the finest types of American 
—a fellow who reads and 
studies, is clean and ambi- 
tious, loves to work with his 
hands, and takes pleasure in 
skill and finds satisfaction in 
doing a good day’s work for 
a good day’s pay. 

Promotions 

The engineering depart- 
ment of a ship, I decided, 
would appeal to a great 
many young Americans who 
love machinery. It has an- 
other big advantage: most 
of the engineering force are 
Americans, and often furnish 
more congenial association 
than the “‘foc’s’le,” where 
among the sailors a youth 
may be thrown among some 
rather malodorous foreigners. 

Of course a man does not 
begin as an engineer. He 
goes in as a wiper, water 
tender or a fireman. On 
oil-burning ships none of 
those jobs are excessively 
hard work, and he is paid 
from the start $75 a month 
and his living. He works 
only eight hours a day, and 
gets sixty cents an hour for 
overtime. 

The steward’s department 
of an ordinary cargo vessel is 
not especially attractive. It 
consists of a steward paid 
about $115 a month, a chief cook who gets 
about $90 or $100, a second cook at $75, 
two messmen at $65, and a messboy at 
$55. But on a passenger ship the stew- 
ard’s department assumes much impor- 
tance, and gives employment to a great 
many cabin boys—young men who wait 
on table and keep the berths of pas- 
sengers. These boys correspond to bell- 
boys and waiters in hotels; and to such 
the sea service is attractive. They get 
$55 a month and overtime, besides tips. 
Perhaps they average $100 a month, and 
have the same food as the passengers, 
which is rich living indeed. 

Their line of promotion is cabin boy to 
third steward, then to second, first, and 
up to chief steward, with a final chance 
to become port steward or purchasing 
agent. 

One night, after the cabin boy on a 
passenger liner had brought me some fruit 
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before I turned in, I stood by the rail 
beside him and talked of his job. 

He was a thrifty chap, and had a run 
on a passenger vessel up into Alaska. 
The ship carried no barber, but my cabin 
boy had had two years’ experience with 
whiskers in the Missouri river hog-feed- 
ing belt. As he found bearded gold 
miners and speculators from the far north 
right liberally anxious to part with their 
whiskers, he barbered three or four hours 
a day whileoff duty. His wages of $55, plus 
his tips for waiting on table and tending 
cabins, added to what he made shaving, 
gave him an income that many college 
professors ‘might envy. He confessed, 
this cabin boy, that in five years he had 





This is the school that produces engineers. It is the choice of the ambitious 
boy who loves machinery. From the start he gets $75 a month and 
his living, and he may become a chief enginer at $250 a month 


“salted down” at seven per cent a trifle 
over seven thousand dollars. 

But the steward’s department would 
appeal only to young men who make good 
porters, waiters, personal-service men. 
lo these the sea offers many advantages 
over similar ones on land. 


Sailors Before the Mast 


‘But, somehow,” I said to my hillbilly 
friend, Tom Davis, “I’d rather you would 
become a sailor before the mast. They 
are the men who run the ship. It is from 
the sailors that all the officers must come. 
No man but a sailor can ever be captain 
of the ship. 

“Someway it seems the most of the 
romance as well as the best opportunities 
belong to the sailors.” 

In the old days the love of romance 
was the only inducement for a boy to go 
And usually the only romance he 


to sea. 








ever found in it was what he carried in his 
heart when he ran away and went to sea. 
The wages, the fare, the treatment were 
almost intolerable. Of course among 
slave owners of the south there were few 
Simon Legrees; and of course on the ships 
there were few sea wolves, and few ships 
as bad as the worst ones painted in sea 
fiction. And yet those conditions were 
possible and none of the conditions were 
satisfactory to a self-respecting worker. 

But all that has passed. The day of 
shanghaing and sea slavery is gone; the 
marline-spike and belaying-pin are laid to 
rest; and the wormy beans and rancid 
side-meat and dry crackers of the old 
ship’s galley are but hungry ghosts of 
tradition. 

Most industries, like human 
social institutions, pass 
through three periods. First, 
in the hazy beginning is the 
romance of plunging and 
reckless adventure in which 
there is hard work and no 
comfort, some gain and 
much loss of bodies and 
souls. And then there is a 
reaction. The thing is or- 
ganized, systematized, and 
put on a practical basis with 
definite returns. The condi- 
tions of work become easier 
and more comfortable. The 
industry becomes a common- 
place commercial enterprise. 
With the coming of well-fed 
stomachs the soul seems to 
have gone out of it. It be- 
comes a matter of hours and 
wages, raw material and 
profits. 


The New Romance 


Then last comes the real 
golden era of that enterprise, 
when men, having learned to 
do it with intelligence and in 
safety and comfort, the mind 
once more gets hold of it and 
creates a new romance—the 
romance of real achievement 
and human service. 

The sea has gone through 
that. The old adventurous 
barques, the wandering white 
sails that so appealed to the 
fancy but so horribly abused 
the ten of the youth who 
tried it, passed. The wallow- 

* ing sea-hog—the grimy coal- 
burning steel ship that plowed regular 
furrows across a charted sea—followed. 
The romance left, but good food and 
decent treatment came. The sailors got 
better wages and it became a real job. 

Now comes the final period, when the 
newly awakened spirit of America has 
created and is creating a great merchant 
marine—ships more useful and _ far 
swifter than the old windjammers—ships 
that burn oil, that cut gracefully through 
the rough seas, carrying the commerce of a 
hundred million Americans to every port 
of the globe. And in this service the food 
and the treatment is so good as to scarcely 
need considering. And there is something 
plus—a new patriotism, a rekindled love 
for foreign lands, new adventures in the 
world marts—a reborn and finer romance 
of the sea. 

The boy who runs away to sea now—he 
(Continued on page 58) 
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The fallen monsters, stripped of their foliage, came down the log-trail and took to the water with a steady regularity 


THE RENEGADE 


HE beautiful fall was upon the 

West Coast country. Along the 

hills’ skirts vine maple flamed, 

ash trees filmed the green of 
pine and fir with a lace of gold. The 
winter rains fell and ceased and fell again, 
soft gray shadows across a mysterious 
world of high slants {and narrow valleys 
where the tidewater sloughs floated their 
loads of logs. 

At the lumber camp, set like a burr at 
the mountain’s foot, there was unwonted 
stir and activity. At the cook-shack the 
pig-tailed chink did extra turns with pie- 
pan and cookie-cutter. Carleton, the 
foreman, had things going with snap and 
verve. The fallen monsters, stripped of 
their foliage, came down the log-trail and 
took to the water with a steady regularity 
—for the Big Bosses from Below were on 
the job. John Bryce Connors, senior 
partner of the Switchback Lumber Com- 
pany, Consolidated, and William Steel, 
next highest authority, were spending a 
week at camp. ‘These tri-yearly trips 
into the heart of the wilderness were 
keenly enjoyed by both. To Connors 
they brought back the days of his youth 
—the hard, good days when he had not a 
dollar to bless himself with, but more joy 
than he had ever known since. To Steel, 
right at the height of his life and born- 
and-bred of the city, they carried the tang 
of contrast. And there was one other 
who sometimes shared them, shared 
this one, and to whom they were vivid 
snatches straight out of the heart of 
romance. 

This was Hilda Brice Connors, only 
child and heir of the potentate. Clad in 
corduroys, expensive as broadcloth and 
man-tailored, she took to the woods like 
a veteran. The love of the wilderness 
was in her, heritage of her father’s youth, 
and it set the blood to burning in her 
olive cheeks, the light to shining in her 
deep hazel eyes. The camp looked for- 
ward to her coming, marveled at her 
beauty, her sweetness, her democratic 
ways that sat her down to eat at the same 
table with the mackinawed and booted 
lumber-jacks. 


By Vingie E. Roe 
IMustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


Hilda Connors was a lover of life, there- 
fore all life loved her. She was so far 
above the men at camp that none even 
thought of her as other than a high star, 
yet they adored her en masse and were as 
a mat to her small feet. 

And she was promised in marriage to 
William Steel. This was as it should be. 
From childhood up they had known each 
other, been fond of each other. Steel 
Senior had been the life-long friend of 
John Bryce Connors. When he passed 
it was only fitting that the older man 
should take his son into his heart and 
home. Steel was quick, brilliant, kindly 
to his equals. To his subordinates he was 
what his nameimplied—steel. Yet he was 
ust. 

; This trip Hilda flung herself into the 
hills and the forests with an utter aban- 
don. She climbed the vast slopes, thick 
with fern waist-high and sturdy, sat upon 
the broad, white stumps which had once 
been crowned with two hundred feet of 
singing glory, watched the tidewater 
creeping up the sloughs far down below 
and forgot the cities and all they stood 
for. None questioned her goings and 
comings. 

She was daring, contained, a student 
of life and allits phases, and her father had 
respected her whims and fancies from in- 
fancy. She had done some queer things 
in her rather short life—she was just 
turned twenty-six—and she never sur- 
prised him. To Steel she was an enigma— 
and the only thing on earth he feared. 
He would not have crossed her for his for- 
tune, would not have run the risk of losing 
her. There was nothing she could not ask 
of him, provided it did not touch his busi- 
ness. ‘There, and concerning all things 
connected with it, he was adamaiut. 

This she knew and respected. 

So, in the glorious fall, amid the austere 
mountains, she roamed at will and sated 


herself with the gay green loveliness 

around. 

Carleton coaxed her into the high cut- 
ting over the ridge to watch the yarding 
“donkey” rounding up the logs, let her 
help set a choker, showed her this and 

that improvement over the year before, 
and was not hard with his men for “‘sol- 
diering”’ when she was near. She was too 
good to look at to blame any for what he 
could not help. And among the men 
there was one whose dark eyes flamed 
with a quick fire at her first appearance, 
whose hands fumbled at their work. This 
was a newcomer to the camp, a slim, dark 
chap with secretive lips in a lean, hand- 
some face. When he first beheld the girl 
he marveled silently at her type, her 
grace, her poise and her beauty. 

‘Who is she, bo?”’ he asked a man be- 
side him. ‘‘The little darling in the cor- 
duroys?” 

“Can it,” said the other shortly; “she’s 
th’ Boss’s daughter.” 


inns lean boy whistled and said no 
more, but when he sidled in to sit at 
the same table with her his dark eyes took 
swift appraisement of her and hers and 
knew the layout at once. 

“City swells,” he told himself contemp- 
tuously. “Old man’s pet and something 
tothe big blond duck. Oh, well—out of our 
class, boy—but she’s a winner or I miss 
my guess. 

And though he went quietly about his 
work and kepta silent tongue, yet he could 
not keep his eyes from straying after her 
when she struck away into the hills. 

“Cheeks are honest,” he told himself 
at night when she came in blooming like 
a rose, ‘‘and she’s sure of herself. Not 
afraid of anything.” 

By Wednesday of the week Connors 
stated that he would stay in ten days 
longer. There was a new big contract 
pending, some important things to do 
about the work that needed him. Steel 
smiled and was willing also. 

The hills had them all—the huge, 
green hills, steep and majestic in their 
everlasting green. 
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On Thursday afternoon the slim, dark 
chap came down the log-trail two hours 
early, holding his left hand in his right, 
dripping blood from two mashed fingers. 

He showed up at the cook-shack, which 
was also the rooming house for the poten- 
tates, and sidled gracefully against the 
door-jamb, asking Sing Foo for some hot 
water and a rag. 

For once Hilda was there, curled in a 
big chair by the western door reading. 
At the sound of the soft, drawling voice 
she pricked up her ears, alert. 

“Ohoo!” sang Sing Foo, “him sae 
squash! Bleed-like-hell !” 

The girl laid down her book and rose 
quickly. 

At the door she looked round the 
facing and straight into two long, hand- 
some, smiling eyes, as dark as eyes could 
well be 

“Some disinfectant, Foo,’ she said 
promptly; “bring me a rag from the chest 
in the closet.” 

Briskly she took the injured hand in 
hers and held it in the pan of hot water 
which the cook brought, running on slip- 
pered feet, his pigtail flying. Sing Foo 
was of the old régime. 

“How did you do it?”’ she asked. 

“Let a limb slip,” he said, smiling; “‘was 
bucking.” 

When she looked up it was to encounter 
those dark eyes, the speaking look in 
them. She bound the fingers neatly and 
deftly, threw out the water and gave 
Sing Foo the pan. 

“Be all right,”’ she told him, “but you 
won’t work for a while.” 

“Not very long,” said the boy stooping 
for the broad hat he had dropped; “but 
itll be hard luck laying off. Nothing to 
do around here.” 

Then he thanked her and idled away 
round the house. The girl looked after 
him and went back to her book. But she 
thought once, a while later, of the beauty 
of his long eyes. 

Twice next day she met him, quite by 
accident, once when she came back from 
her accustomed tramp and found him 
idling in the fitful sunshine at the bunk- 
house door, and again at the early dusk 
when he came to the house for another 
cloth for his hand. 

That night the girl thought again of 
the peculiar beauty of his eyes, the smil- 
ing, unreadable look of his lean face. 

“Two natures there,” she told herself, 
“good in the eyes, bad in the mouth.” 

Then she forgot him entirely. 


WO days later she was far out along 
the slants alone. It had rained a bit, 
cleared and rained again. The soft mist 
hung on the pine needles like ten billion 
trembling gems. The beautiful world of 
the Coast Country bloomed in green soft- 
ness. Her own cheeks bloomed as softly. 
She had climbed far and rested, sitting 
hunched forward on a rotting red fir log, 
her chin in her gloved hands. She was 
dreaming idly, looking down the hushed 
and lovely slopes, when a sound caught 
her attention, a small, light sound in that 
vast stillness. She listened acutely. 
Perhaps it was a deer stepping in some 
thicket—might be a panther crossing 
down some hidden way. But it came 
again, near at hand, and the slim, dark 
boy stood before her. 
“Well?” she said abruptly, startled for 
once in her unafraid life. 
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“Nothing,” he answered as promptly. 

But he stood six feet from her and 
looked directly at her and his eyes were 
more beautiful than she had thought 
them. They were soft as twilight, but 
alive to unplumbed depths. 

The girl felt a prickling shiver go down 
across her shoulders and to save her life 
she could not have told if it was fear or 
intense joy. 

For a long, electric moment he stood so. 
Then he covered the distance between 
them in two strides and dropped on one 
knee close beside her. Witha swift, lithe 
motion he caught her two wrists in his 
hands and held them tight. Those dark 
eyes glowed into hers. 

“By —!” he said flatly, “you’re the 
sweetest woman in all this whole world. 
I’m a bad one—but if I’d known you 
three years ago I wouldn’t have been. I[ 
could follow you round the world on my 
knees. I came today to get this chance. 
I mashed my hand for it that other day. 
Wanted to lay off. I’m going to leave 
this man’s country, pronto—but I was 
going to touch you—to hold these hands 
rf yours for one minute—if I lost my head 
or It. 


E held her wrists down and leaned 
close, scanning her face feature by 
feature. 

“Glory!” he said again, softly, “but 
you're sweet! It’s a damned shame that 
such women as you are only made for a 
certain class! How much they’d do for 
us poor devils of the lower stratum!” 

For another long moment he looked at 
her, smiling. 

‘“‘And you’re not a darned bit scared, 
now, are you!” 

“No,” she said, wetting her lips, “why 
should I be?” 

The boy laughed cynically. 

“That’s rich!” he said; “why should 
you be, indeed! You don’t know my 
class—that’s perfectly plain. Well—” He 
rose abruptly and ee over her, still 
holding her hands down as if he was afraid 
to loose them without springing back, 
afraid of what she might do, suspicious 
of her quiet. 

Then he pressed them hard in his clasp 
and was gone, disappearing into the vine 
maple thicket with a long stride. 

Hilda Brice Connors was very late at 
the cook-shack that day, staying out 
on the slants and slopes so long that 
both her men were becoming anxious. 
There was a strange expression in_ her 
eyes when she did come in, a look as 
of new vistas, strange depths explored. 

She ate with the men in unwonted 
silence. 

The slim, dark chap was there, smiling, 
low voiced, talking with his mates. 

Not once did he look her way, but she 
overheard him telling the saw-filer that 
he was “going out.’ 

The next day he idled about camp and 
she knew that he was making some simple 
preparation for departure. She saw him 
rolling up and tying his “turkey”—his 
blankets and what few possessions he 
owned. There was not much. At dinner- 
time he spoke to the foreman about his 
“time.” 

“T’Il fix you up a bit later,” said Carle- 
ton; “got to see to some things right now. 

So the boy hung about and waited. 
Connors and Steel were busy at the big 
desk in the corner of the eating room. 


They had out a lot of papers and certain 
things from the opened drawers. 

A map and some timber scaler’s reports 
lay on the flat top. 

Carleton was outdoors, talking with the 
engineer of the little hauler. 

Presently he stuck his head in at the 
side door and called to the two men to 
come and see about something which the 
man claimed about the track. 

In the little south room Hilda sat by 
the window, reading. The door was open 
slightly, just on a line with the big littered 
desk and the open door beyond. She 
read for a time. Then, as once before, a 
sound arrested her attention. 

A soft step came in at the opposite door 
of the big room, hesitated, waited a mo- 
ment and finally came quickly across the 
floor. 

The slim, dark boy strode, cat-like, into 
her field of vision. 

She saw him look quickly toward both 
the outside doors, at one window and to- 
ward the closed kitchen door behind 
which Sing Foo rattled his pans and sang 
in a high falsetto his endless ‘“Chinee” 
songs. 

He stood for a second and he made a 
picture in his dark, lean beauty with the 
wide, white hat set rakishly on his curly 
head. 

Then with a quick motion he leaned 
forward and swept a hand over the desk 
top. The girl saw the flash of money, 
crisp green-backs, as he drew back. She 
heard his light step crossing toward the 

oor. 

A cold feeling of horror, of indistinct 
pain, shot over her from head to foot. 

And then it intensified as she heard that 
step stop, hesitate, move again and stop 
dead still as her father and Steel came 
face to face with the boy going out. She 
sprang from her chair and reached her 
door in time to witness the surprise in 
the two men’s faces, the instant sus- 
picion that leaped in Steel’s. Without a 
word he pushed by and went swiftly to 
the desk, dashing the papers aside, look- 
“" something. 

hen he whirled to his partner. 

“Mr. Connors,” he said sharply, “that 

money is gone. Young man, come here.” 


IS voice was chilled steel, in all surety. 
His mouth was a thin line. His eyes 
were cold as ice. 

The boy glanced desperately out the 
door, as if calculating chances. 

But Connors stood between. 

He flung up his head and turned back. 
He faced directly toward Hilda and as 
his eyes encountered hers the smile that 
was beginning to play upon his face, inso- 
lent, uncaring, bluffing, straightened out 
under the dark tide that crept up his 
cheeks. 

The look in the handsome eyes was a 
study. 

For one single moment Hilda Brice 
Connors felt her heart surge up and choke 
her. 

Then she was across the space of the 
long room, and this time it was her hand 
that gripped his wrist, her eyes that 
smiled into his. 

“Billy,” she said, grasping wildly at the 
first masculine name which could seem 
to give her familiarity with the boy, 
“Billy, you lose! I told you you couldn’t 
get away with it! The bet is mine!” 

(Continued on page 78) 
































































The Renegade: Vingie E. Roe 


A sound caught her attention, a small, light sound in that vast stillness. She listened acutely. It came again, near at hand, and the slim, 
dark boy stood before her For once in her unafraid life she was startled 












“The Sea Wolf ’s Prey” 








That afternoon I heard a roaring of motors. 

A seaplane dropped down out of the sky and 

I was told to steer southeast to a German 
cruiser 


I was sailing my schooner Winslow off 

Sunday Island. The 325 tons of coal, benzine 

and fire-brick we carried was a Godsend to 

the raider Wolf. We were taken prisoners 
and the Wins/ow was destroyed 


Hell Holes on Land and Sea 


My Life on a Raider and in Prison Camps 
By Robert D. Trudgett 


Captain of the American Schooner Wins/ow* 


Our readers will remember the dramatic story of Captain John S. just after America had en- 


4 Y quarters, as 
M one of the ship’s. Cameron, of the American bark “Beluga,” captured with his wife and tered the war. The Wolf 


passengers, daughter in the South Pacific, by the German raider “Wolf.”” His brother and its accommodations 
were not €X- skipper, Captain Trudgett of the “Winslow” was already a prisoner on the have already been vividly 

“pe “ge nanapealle — raider, confined in the horrible ‘“‘Hell Hole’’ of the vessel, while the Cam- — > a pe 
leak” “i ‘wo with about °2 family was quartered on the berth deck of acaptive ship. ‘They shared = s lucky Bhs P it: ts 
two hundred other un- the common dread of the prison camp in Germany, but the Camerons = share the worst the raider 
willing guests of the Ger- escaped by a lucky chance, and got back to America. Captain Trudgett had to offer, nor to com- 
man raider Wolf, and the was not so fortunate, as his narrative shows.—The Editors. : plete the voyage to Ger- 
many and its prison camps. 


ship’s management was 
not particularly concerned for our com- either. But I am not going into the sick- I was taking the American schooner, 
Winslow (568 gross tons) from Sidney to 


fort. We were down below aft, in the ening details of the Hell Hole in which I 
main cargo hold. Our quarters were found myself in the early summer of 1917, Samoa, in June, 1917. She had on board 
325 tons of coal, benzine and a 


reached by a single narrow 
ladder, so built as to prevent | 7 quantity of firebrick. On the 
any rush up that way in case 16th of that month we were off 
a break was planned, for while Sunday Island, about five hun- 
one person was coming down dred miles south of New Zea- 
not more than two could pass land. I made out the smoke of 
up. And the hole in the deck two steamers away down to 
above this ladder was closed a the southward and considered 
good deal of the time by a them two steamers on the 
heavy iron hatch, which cut off New Zealand-Pacific Coast run. 
nearly one-half of our air sup- Then one of the smokes disap- 
ply and made life in the hold peared. At3:30 P.M. [heard a 
hardly worth living for a white roaring of motors and made out 
man. The negroes, Greeks, a sea-plane in the sky, which 
Japanese, Turks, all colors, I took to be from a British 

cruiser. The plane approached 





who contributed to the terri- : ay sits : 
ble atmosphere of that reek- Bedecked with the national emblems and house flags of the very close and dropped 
ing den, were not specially innocent merchant ships the Wo/f had captured, we a bomb nearby and then twice 


pleased with the nasty place, were welcomed by cheering thousands tried to drop messages on 


30 #*Destroyed by the German raider Wolf June 21, 1917. 























our decks; failing in this the aviator came 
down close to my ship and called out in- 
structions for me to steer southeast to a 
German cruiser, or else the cruiser would 
come up and shell me. 

The innocent looking Wolf came up at 
six that evening and ordered me to heave 
to and sent over a boat with a prize crew. 
Lieutenant Fiesling and Lieutenant Wolf 
were in command of it. Wolf had sailed 
on the Kosmos line to the Pacific Coast 
and in later conversations I found that he 
knew more about San Francisco than I 
did. His favorite topic of conversation 
was the “times” he had enjoyed on the 
Barbary coast. 

‘he German officers when boarding 
saluted and asked for the ship’s papers. 
They said they had been waiting for me 
for several days, as they had intercepted a 
wireless. When the Wolf had first 
sighted the Winslow she was engaged in 
sinking the British steamer Wairuna— 
that was the other smoke I had seen. 

The prize crew were ordered to sail the 
Winslow into the Wolf’s anchorage at 
Sunday Island, but as the sea continued 
rough for three days, the raider had to 
take her in tow. The coal, the benzine 
and fire-brick were transferred to the 
Wolf. The fire-brick was used to re-line 
the furnaces of the Wolf and the benzine 
was stored up for the seaplane. 

“Your cargo is a Godsend to us,” said 
Nerger, the Wolf’s commander to me, as I 
came aboard the raider. I suppose this 
remark was given me as some kind of con- 
solation for the loss of my ship. 

It took the Germans three days to get 
the cargo out and then they bombed the 
dear schooner that had been my home for 
so many years. But being wood and very 
staunch it took them several hours to de- 
stroy her. They placed one mine forward 
and one aft; the forward mine did little 
damage but the after one blew the stern 
entirely away. Still the Winslow did not 
falter and defiantly remained fully afloat. 

“This is your first try at a Yankee 
ship,” I said with tears streaming down 
my face, turning to Lieutenant Wolf. 
“You can never sink her, no matter what 
you do!” 

With this he ordered a small boat to 
put out for the Winslow and set fire to her 
sails, using gasoline to start the blaze, 
but the fire burned for only a little while. 

Then the Wolf fired thirty-nine shells 
in all into the Winslow without much 
effect, one merciful shot cutting the four 
masts overboard, but the schooner still 
proudly remained afloat on the ocean. 
About that time the Wolf caught a wire- 
less that was an open warning to ships on 
the Indian Ocean with reference to them. 
After throwing over empty gasoline cans 
to give the impression that the Winslow 
had burned they sped away from the 
scene of the derelict that had just been a 
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Captain Sominga of the 
captured Heitachi Maru 
jumped. overboard, leav- 
ing an apology to his 
unfortunate passengers 
and crew 


clipper schooner and 
my home. 

After -leaving Sun- 
day Island by the roll- 
call of prisoners, the 
first officer and second 
engineer of the Jurt- 
tella were found to have escaped. As a 
punishment for their get-away all of us 
were lined up and our possessions taken 
from us. For reprisal all wireless news 
was kept from us, we were permitted only 


Robert D. Trudgett 


Germany. 


The American officers’ prison camp at Villingen, Baden. 
(here I am in the center of the group of them) had made a 
pretty garden and we Yanks inherited it 


Westood aiid the destruction of the dear schooner which had 
been my home for years. “This is your first try at a Yankee ship,” 
I said, tears streaming down my face. 


“You'll never sink her” 


In midwinter we took coal from the Igotz Mend; and started for 


The Camerons were on the other ship. 
Would we meet again? 


a half-hour a day on deck night and morn- 
ing and this was kept up for twenty-one 


es thoughts were constantly of the 
loved ones at home in the little Alameda 


— 






Russian officers 
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Because I wore no gold braid 

to show I was an officer, I 

was given a piece of cloth to 
sew on my sleeve 


bungalow, the wife and 
the two boys. What 
was to become of them, 
should a cruiser sink the 
Wolf with the forfeit of 
my life—how many years 
was I to suffer torture in 
a German prison camp? 
This latter thought was 
indefinite, however; the 
evil of my life aboard the 
Wolf was sufficient to 
bear down my spirits. 
I wondered how I could 
endure the stench of the 
Hell Hole on the Wolf 
for what might be 
months and months. In 
my fitful sleep 1 would 
dream of being at home 
in our pretty little gar- 
den. But there was no 
hope in my dreams. 

“he Wolf proceeded to 
Bass straits between 
Tasmania and _ Aus- 
tralia. On the night of 
the 3rd of July, 1917, she 
had thirty mines on deck 
ready to lay. She had 
dropped twenty-five in- 
to the water on one side 
and had nine out on the 
other side when the big 
British refrigerator ship 
the 10,000 ton S. S. 
Cumberiand ran upon 
one of them. Ina short 
time a_ half-dozen ves- 
sels had come to the as- 
sistance of the Cumber- 
land. The Wolf put 
on full steam for three days and escaped, 
while all of us were confined in the foul 
quarters below. 

I was the only American aboard, and 
the British officers had asked me, ‘Yank, 
going to celebrate your ‘Fourth’ tomor- 
row?” I did make arrangements with 
one of the Germans to smuggle a little 
beer for us, but’ instead of a celebration, 
all hatches were battened down, and even 
the electric fans shut off on the Fourth of 
July, so that the Wolf could have more 
steam in fleeing from the scene of the sink- 
ing of the Cumberiand. The only thing 
we had to eat was a little black bread 
and jam. 

And then on July gth we sighted the 
American bark Beluga. Hope then did 
surge through my heart for a moment— 
the hope of the companionship of an 
American. It was Captain Cameron’s 
ship, and I wondered if the skipper I had 
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known for many years in 
= our home port of San Fran- 
- cisco. was in command. 
. When the prize crew re- 
turned from the Beluga I 
was told that Captain Cam- 
eron was indeed aboard 
with his wife and little six- 
year-old daughter, but that 
Mrs. Cameron was very ill 








Two American medical officers and a Russian lieutenant 
and myself, wearing my regalia. My plain, seafaring 
clothes put me at a disadvantage where insignia was 
worshipped. (Below) My “word of honor” 


and her life was despaired of. Lieu- 
tenant Fiesling told me that if he had 
known there was a woman aboard he 
would never have stopped the Beluga. 
That was the first time that I ever 
considered him as having any Chris- 
tian feelings. 

I saw Captain Cameron and his 
wife and child brought aboard the 
Wolf, but all my hopes of confiding 
in him were immediately blasted, 
when I was told that he had been 
instructed that if he spoke to prison- 
ers quartered in the Hell Hole he 
would have to go among them. It 
was months afterwards when he with 
his family was being transferred to 
the captured Spanish steamer [gotz 
Mendi, that I first had an oppor- 
tunity to ask him how he was getting 
along and learned that the doctors 
had been good to Mrs. Cameron. 





Sentries had told him that I was aboard 
the Wolf, he said. 

On January 20, 1918, off the northeast 
coast of South America, the massed pris- 
oners were told that the Jgotz Mend1, with 
Captain Cameron and family and other 
prisoners aboard, would separate from 
the Wolf for the last time and proceed to 
Spain. We were told that we could send 
letters home on her. Months later my 
wife received the note [| 
had written on this oc- 
casion, through the 
American consul at Den- 
mark. Fearing that the 
letter might be inter- 
cepted, or that this was 
a ruse of the Germans to 
gain information from 
their prisoners on the 
Wolf, 1 wrote merely: 
“T am well and on the 
Wolf: take care of your- 
self and whatever I may 
have at home. God 
Bless You!” 

The last time we saw 
the Igotz Mendi, she was 
very light on the water 
and rolled in the bad 
weather. I wondered 
how Captain and Mrs. 
Cameron were faring and 
what might be_ before 
them. Would we meet, 
after all, in a German 
prison camp? I had en- 
vied Cameron his being 
on the top side with his 
little family. But at 
thought of what might 
be ahead of us all, I gave 
thanks that I was where 
I was, so long as my dear 
ones were safe in our 
little California home. 

The weather was bit- 
terly cold. Aboard the 
Wolf, the Germans had 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Pressing 
Forward With 
the Press 


Adventures of Our Shecial 
Peace Corresfondent 


By Edward Bellamy Partridge 


“This is Not 
Press Head- 

quarters. Do 
Not Ring 
the Bell” 


“La Guerre est Finie!” 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


HERE is an ancient proverb to 

the effect that the mighty oak is 

the offspring of a little nut called 

an acorn. | don’t know whether 
it is true or not; I never investigated the 
matter. But I do know that the great 
and flourishing (though nameless) asso- 
ciation of American press correspondents 
in France owes its snl to a nut—al- 
though I am not going to mention any 
names. 

This particular nut is not a writer; he 
is not even a reader; he is in no way con- 
nected with the publishing business. He 
is simply a nut—a nut on organization. 
And when it came to his attention that 
there were a large num- 


interest. I wondered who would be there, 
and what would be done—and whether, 
perhaps, I was not eligible, even though 
I was not specifically asked. And, shortly 
before the time when the meeting was to 
be called toorder, I came strolling casually 
up the Champs until I came to the num- 
ber that had been given, and then | 
turned nonchalantly in. 

The number, as is often the case in 
France, was not the number of a build- 
ing, but of a court from which a number 
of doors led into as many buildings. I 
selected a likely-looking building and 
opened the door. Nobody objected, so I 
walked 1 I found myself in a many- 









sided entry from which doors led in all 
directions. I had not thus far made much 
advancement, but I looked the doors over 
and finally picked out a good sound one. 

I opened it experimentally 





ber of American writing 
men at large in France 
his first thought was to 
organize them. He had 
nothing to gain from such 
an organization; he could 
not be a member of it, nor 
did he want to be. His 
sole interest in those writ- 
ing men was that they 
were unorganized; for, as 
I said, he was a nut on 
organization. 

Not being a_ writing 
man himself he could not 
issue a personal call for a 
meeting, so he issued an 
impersonal one. He gave 
to a certain morning 
paper, which is printed in 
English, what purported 
to be an exclusive story 
of the intended organiza- 
tion, but what was in 
reality an invitation to all 
\merican correspondents 
in Paris to meet that 
afternoon at a given hour 
in the rooms provided for 
the press by the Depart- 
ment of Public Informa- 
tion on the Champs 
Elysées. 

That invitation caught 
my eye. It aroused my 
curiosity. It stirred my 





I began clearing my throat. 
clearing. 





She waited respectfully. 
She kept on waiting. 
that [ could clear just as long as she could wait 


I kept on 
I made up my mind THIS IS NOT PRESS HEAD- 
QUARTERS 

DO NOT RING THE BELL 


and saw that it led into a 
small hallway containing a 
one-man elevator and a nar- 
row stairway. This looked 
encouraging, so I went in. 
As a sign on the elevator 
gave the cheerless infor- 
mation that its “march” 
was temporarily halted, I 
decided to try the stairs. 

They were so narrow 
and winding that when I 
reached the next floor I 
was slightly dizzy and con- 
fused as to the points” of 
the compass. Up to this 
time, and since I left San 
Francisco, I had been trav- 
eling in an easterly direc- 
tion and I like to be con- 
sistent. I am nothing if 
not consistent. And yet, 
there was that same old 
arrangement again—an en- 
try from which a dozen 
different doors led. 

Slowly I revolved on my 
heel and looked them over, 
searching for a clue of 
some sort. Suddenly a card 
on one of them caught my 
eye. I stepped quickly 
over and read it. 
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That is the French way! 
They do not tell you where a 
place is. They tell you where 
it isn "ty and leave the rest to 
your imagination. But as I 
turned away from this card I 
saw a door that looked prom- 
ising for press headquarters; 
there were dirty finger-marks 
on the white paint beside the 
knob. With the utmost con- 
fidence I opened it—and 
walked into the large recep- 
tion room of the Department 
of Public Information. Of 
course there were the con- 
ventional doors on all sides 
leading into the conventional 
offices, but at least I was no 
longer astray. Nor was I 
any longer alone, for two 
men stood in the middle of 
the floor in whispered con- 
versation. 


A Waiting Game 


There were plenty of chairs 
around the room, but nobody 
said anything to me about 
using them, so I stood for a 
while, and tried to look as if 
I had a perfect right to be 
there. The two men kept on 
whispering until I became 











In less than one second the representative 
of the British Government was standing 
before the most animated audience 


he ever addressed 








tired of standing and slipped 
quietly into a chair. There 
must have been some connection between 
that chair and a certain office, for the mo- 
ment I struck the chair the door of the 
office opened and a young lady walked 
out. From the moment of her appear- 
ance there was no doubt about her des- 
tination—she was headed for me. I rose 
hastily, perhaps a little guiltily, to my 
feet and assumed an attitude of courteous 
attention. 


“Something!” she said. 

“Why—why, yes,” I managed to reply. 

Then there was an awkward wait. I 
didn’t know exactly what I had come for, 
and neither did she. But I couldn’t 
stand there under her scrutiny and do 
nothing, so I began to clear my throat. 

She waited respectfully. 

I kept on clearing. 

She kept on waiting. 
When I saw 





“Lord Derby,” 
Partridge.” 











said Viscount Northcliffe, 


felt sure something momentous was coming 


what hergame was 
I made up my 
mind that I could 
clear just as long 
as she could wait; 
but after I had 
tried it for a while 
I could see that 
she had the ad- 
vantage, and that 
my only chance 
was to make her 
believe that my 
case was so utterly 
hopeless that 
would probably 
never speak again. 
So I began to 
make buck-and- 
wing sounds far 
down in my throat 
that ought to have 
convinced any- 
body that I was 
on the verge of 
complete dissolu- 
tion. 

But she was not 
to be convinced. 
She stroked her 
earlocks and 
waited. 

I tried a severe 
coughing spell. 
She stepped 


“this is Mr. 
I stepped forward, instantly alert. [ 











aside, but still she waited. Then asa last 
resort I decided to throw myself on the 
mercy of the court and tell the truth. 

“I—I understand that the—the corre- 
spondents are to hold some sort of a—a 
meeting here this afternoon,” I said. “I 
am a correspondent myself, and I—I 
thought I would come in and—and—” 

I was stuck, but she helped me out. 

“Present your credentials and regis- 
ter?” she asked. 

If that young lady had known how | 
felt towards her at that moment she would 
probably have proposed to me then and 
there, but of course she didn’t know. 
However, I made up my mind to try the 
truth again, sometime, it was working so 
beautifully. 

“Will you step into the press room!” 
she said indicating a large front room 
overlooking the Champs. “TI’ll bring the 
register in there.” 

There were several typewriters in the 
press room and a number of new kitchen 
tables on which covers of white wrap- 
ping-paper had been neatly tacked. 

airs were scattered all over the room, 
but when I first looked into it the mem- 
bers of the press were conspicuously 
absent. The room was deserted. 


Who Called the Meeting? 


Presently the register came—a brand 


new one, and I entered my name and 
address, and that of SunseT Macazine, 
on the first line of the first page, and 
received from the goddess who presided 
over it a letter signed by Mr. George 
Creel, as chairman of the American Com- 
mittee on Public Information, to the effect 
that the bearer was officially accredited 
as a member of the United States Press 
Delegation, visiting Europe in connection 
with the Peace Conference and accom- 
panying the party of the President. 
Shortly afterwards other correspondents 
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began to drift in. They were asked 
to register of course. And. when they 
gathered round the book to_ look 
over the previous registrations I began 
to feel a little uncomfortable. They 
weren’t satisfied with what they found 
on the first page, and examined the rest 
of the book in search of something they 
liked better. However, when they found 
nothing but blank pages they turned back 
to the first page and began to criticize my 
handwriting. Then one of them discov- 
ered me and nudged his companions, 
after which all of them glanced at me 
surreptitiously. Clearly their suspicions 
were aroused. The timely intervention 
of the young lady at this moment un- 
doubtedly saved me from being thrown 
out as an imposter. 

“Write your names, please,” she said; 
“a number of others are just coming in, 
and we want you all to register.” 

The room filled rapidly, and after a 
little everybody began to wonder why 
the meeting was not brought to order. 
Before long people were asking openly 
who had called the meeting anyway. It 
was a critical situation; and it lived up 
to the reputation of critical situations 
by producing a man to fill it. 

A little pink-haired fellow in thick 


Pressing Forward With the Press: 





glasses and a cutaway coat emerged from 
the crowd, rapped on the table with a 
lead pencil, and called for order. When 
the room had quieted down he requested 
the person who had called the meeting 
to step forward and take charge of it— 
and of course nobody stepped. Then he 
took charge of it himself and asked the 
gentlemen what their pleasure was. 


Abandoned for Tea 


It soon developed that their pleasure 
was a thorough discussion of the means 
by which they had been brought together 
and an attempt to ascertain the name 
and address of the person who had per- 
petrated the dastardly deed. But when 
nobody was able to shed any light on 
these subjects, they thought they might 
as well organize anyway. 

Nobody seemed to have any plans pre- 
pared for so momentous an association, and 
an adjournment until the next afternoon 
had been suggested, when a messenger 
burst breathlessly into the room with a 
communication from Viscount Northcliffe. 

The viscount had read in the paper of 
the proposed organization of the Amer- 
ican correspondents, and, being fond of 
talking shop, would be glad to have them 
come to the Ritz at five o’clock on the 
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following afternoon to take tea with him 
informally. And right there those corre- 
spondents practised a peculiarly atrocious 
piece of parliamentary carelessness: they 
abandoned that meeting without bed or 
board and left it to shift for itself; they 
were so excited over the prospects of tak- 
ing tea with a real live lord that they 
forgot all about it, and unless somebody 
has since remembered to go up there and 
adjourn it, it is still in session. 

‘The next morning with my “In and Out 
Pass,” I headed for the offices of the Peace 
Delegation. When the doors of the recep- 
tion room swung open, we were admitted 
into the presence of the Most High 
Peace Delegates themselves. 

As we entered the room Secretary Lan- 
sing, Mr. White, and General Bliss were 
standing at one end before a large mirror 
but in justice to them I must admit 
that their backs were towards it. 

The Secretary smiled and said, “Well, 
gentlemen?” 

Somebody asked him a question about 
a dispatch in the morning paper concern- 
ing the sending of allied troops to Russia. 

“‘Hadn’t heard of it,” he replied crisply. 

One or two other questions followed, 
but the Secretary gave no _ definite 

(Continued on page 66) 





The Fortunes of War 


A Story of Those Who Come Back 


“Twas far away in sunny France, 
One dreary winter day, 
The Germans fired a gun at me 
And shot my leg away. 


“°Twas but a little price to pay, 
When all is done and said, 
A head is better without legs 
Than legs without a head.” 


ANNY OWEN’S voice, still a 

boyish treble, rose into the still- 

ness of the old home back yard, 

where, his new crutches beside 
him, he was going over a box of long- 
neglected fishing tackle. 

The time was May, and the sunlight 
covered with dancing flecks the grass 
beneath the apple trees. Beyond was 
the garden and the barn, and still beyond 
was the pasture and the river and the 
woods and the purple hills. 

The air to which the lad sang was, like 
the words, of his own making. Both 
welled up involuntarily. In the kitchen 
his mother and sister listened. 

“Will ye hear him now!” Mrs. Owen 
raised her hands in a gesture of comical 
despair. ‘Here we’ve been for weeks 
receivin’ the condolences of all the neigh- 
bors, and droppin’ tears plentiful, and 
imaginin’ horrible pictures of the battle- 
held and the hospital and the physical 
wreck that was comin’ back to us, and 
he comes hoppin’ off the train like ’twas 
a picnic he’d been to. Somehow or other 
it don’t seem as if ’twas treatin’ the 
neighbors quite right, does it?” 

“°Tis a bit hard on some of them, I 
mother.” Mary Owen  sub- 


suppose, 
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dued a laugh with difficulty, but was 
quite unable to control her dancing gray 
“We must have a bit of fun with 


eyes. 
Danny, mother—bless_ his — sunshiny 
heart! Tell him to come in. Keep that 


look on your face and tell him he’s a sore 
disappointment to folks around here. 
’Twill do no harm and I’ve a longin’ to 
hear what he'll say.” 

“Tt seems like triflin’ with the boy, 
Mary,” hesitated Mrs. Owen. Never- 
theless after a moment she! drew her 
mouth down solemnly and called— 

“Danny.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Come here, dear.” 

He was in the kitchen presently, lean- 
ing on his crutches. With the utmost 
gravity he saluted first his mother, then 
his sister. 

“T heard ye singin’, Danny.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Ye’ve been a sore disappointment to 
our people here, me son. So far ye’re the 
only one to bring home the horrors of war 
to this community. We’ve looked for 
sadness in ye, and groans and everything 
to inspire pity and horror, but none of 
them have ye brought. Are ye glad, 
Danny, that ye lost your leg?” 

“Well,” replied Danny, after a glance 
at his sister, whose eyes were still beyond 
control, ‘‘ ’twas the one that had the corn 





on the foot of it. Every cloud has a 

silver lining, dear ladies.” 

“Danny, come here.”” Mrs. Owen 

spoke severely. 
“Yes, mother.” The boy hopped 
across the room. 

“Lean down, Danny. I want tokiss ye.” 
He sank to the floor in front of his 
mother, resting his crossed arms in her 
lap. She placed a hand tenderly upon 
his red hair. “Oh, me son, me soldier,” 
she said half crooningly, ‘me brave boy! 
Don’t think I was makin’ fun of ye, 
Danny. God knows I’m proud of ye. I 
might have been able to tell ye how proud 
had ye come home with a whole body and 
a mind a bit dark and distressed like. 
But now, with the sacrifice ye’ve made © 
and the fightin’ ye’ve done and the hell 
on earth ye’ve been through and the 
sweetness of your heart and the cheerful- 
ness of your mi-mind—” 

She broke down completely and wept. 
After a time she wiped her eyes. 

“Go ’long with ye now, Danny, and 
don’t think of your mother as a maun- 
derin’ old goose.” 

“You’re a dear,” the boy assured her 
gravely. ‘Listen, mother! That night 
when I lay out there in the rain I dreamed 
of you. I thought I was a little boy again 
and Mary a wisp of sweetness following 
me through the garden and across the 
pasture, where the clover was knee deep, 
down to the river. And you were sitting 
on the bank, mother, under the oak tree. 
You see, it wasn’t so bad that night. I 
seemed to fall into the river and the water 
was cold and I couldn’t get out again, and 
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the bees in the clover hummed so loud I 
could hardly hear you talk, but I could 
see you all the time—until all of a sudden 
the dark came down. When the light 
came again I was in the hospital. That 
was all there was to it.” 

Suddenly he threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“Ah, ’tis grand to be home again. Be- 
lieve me, dears, I’m a better man than | 
was when I had two legs. Don’t you 
worry but what I'll get along. If any 
long-faced whining pitiers come around 
here I think I’II—I’ll throw a crutch at 
‘em. Give ’em warning if you wish. I’m 
going fishing now.” 

A moment later they heard him clatter 
down the back walk, singing an adapta- 
tion of a certain well-known doggerel— 

“There was a young soldier 
Who lost his other leg, 

Which it must be confessed 
Did take him down a peg.” 


The voice trailed away presently among 
the apple blossoms, and Mrs. Owen 
dabbed at her eyes with a handkerchief. 

“Well?” she said, looking at her 
daughter. d 

“Well?” echoed the girl. 

“?Tis plain that some other son and 
brother must bring the horrors of war 
home to this neighborhood. Danny’s a 
fizzle.” 

“A blessed one,” said Mary. 

They were busy with preparations for 
dinner when the mail carrier came with a 
bulky letter from the war zone addressed 
to Mrs. Owen. They inspected it for 
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several moments in a speculative way 
before opening it. 

“°Tis from nobody I know, Mary. 
The handwritin’s strange to me.” 

“Maybe ’tis from General Pershing, 
mother.” 

“Tis not likely. And yet—” 


LOWLY she tore a corner from the 
envelope, then studied the  super- 
scription again. 

“Here, you open it, Mary,” she said at 
last, pushing the letter into her daughter’s 
hand. ‘You open it while I grab onto 
somthin’ to steady myself. You're 
younger than me.” 

“Goose!” laughed the girl and opened 
the letter. 

“Read it, Mary. Me eyes are bad.” 

“Well then, listen, mother. "Tis from 
somewhere in Germany and it says ‘Dear 
Madam’ and ’tis signed ‘John Tem- 
pleton ’ ° 


“If any long-faced, whining pitiers come 
around here Ill throw a crutch at 


‘em. I'm going fishing” 


“Tis a sweet name,” murmured Mrs. 
Owen. ‘What does he say?” 

““*This is written in a German prison 
camp.’ Thus the girl read, pausing now 
and again to draw a long breath. “‘ ‘Where 
or when it will be mailed I do not know. 
Sometime, I feel assured, you will receive 
it, and then you will know that your son 
died a glorious death for his country— 
far more glorious than the official reports 
will tell you’.” 

“Heavens!” gasped Mrs. Owen. 
“Danny told me nothin’ of his bein’ 
killed.” 

“*Your son and I,’ continued the 
letter, ‘formed a friendship those dreary 
winter days in the trenches that was 
closer than that of two brothers. We 
talked of many things soberly, as men 
are wont to talk when in the shadow of 
death, and we had moments of a lighter 
sort, as men must have or lose their men- 
tal balance. During one of these, on a 
night when the shells were shrieking over 





our heads and the rockets were splitting 
the darkness, we compared the pictures 
of our mothers, and of course each 
claimed he had the finest mother in the 
world. Then Dan, to prove he had it all 
over me, anyway, produced the picture 
of his sister and I acknowledged the ad- 
vantage. And then he said, ‘“‘We’re taking 
this thing together, old man, and when we 
get out of it, please God, we’ll balance the 
rest by your marrying my sister and we'll 
each gain the other’s mother!’ We dis- 
cussed this quite seriously many times 
after that. I wish, my dear Mrs. Owen, 
you might have heard your son talk of 
his mother. Also I wish his sister might 
have heard him tell of her. I told him 
of my mother, of course, and I wished I 
could have told him of such a sister. My 
mother lives one thousand miles from 
your home, but in that dugout we brought 
you all together and a fine party we had, 
you may believe. After all, it was only 
boy’s talk, the marrying part; 
we took too much for granted. 
And I fear that with my 
wounds and with the existence 
I am forced to lead here, I shall 
not be long the sort of chap Dan 
had in mind for his sister.’” 

The color in the girl’s cheeks 
changed from pink to red, 
znd she turned away, making 
a pretense of looking at some- 
thing on the stove before 
continuing. 

“*The night your son died 
he and I were members of a 
detail to silence a certain gun 
which had _ been doing us dam- 
age. I shall not describe the 
circumstance. Only when we 
were perhaps half the way 
across that hellish strip called 
“No Man’s Land” I missed him 
and went back. He was griev- 
ously -wounded—very near 
gone even then, I think. And 
I left him there, for the work 
to do was urgent and | had no 
choice, and went forward. 

““*T have not been within 
the Allied lines since. We 
fought with all our strength, 
but theenemy was the stronger. 
I have an arm that is quite useless and a 
bayonet wound in the hip that is far from 
enjoyable. He was a son to be proud of, 
Mrs. Owen. May you find comfort in 
the consciousness that he did his full duty 
to his country and that his thoughts were 
ever with the folks at home. God can 
not but bless the mother and sister of 
such a boy, for they too will be brave and 
strong and sweet in the hour of trial.’” 

“And that,” said the girl, slowly refold- 
ing the sheets, “‘is all of it, mother.” 

“Tis like a funeral sermon,” said Mrs. 
Owen. ‘And him down to the river 
fishin’ at this minute!” 

But Danny was not at the river, nor 
was he fishing. A messenger from the 
railway station, taking a short cut to the 
Owen home, had found him there and 
had handed him a telegram for his mother. 
Danny had wheedled the messenger into 
telling him from whom the dispatch had 
come, and at the mention of the name had 
torn open the envelope and had started ex- 
citedly for the depot, forgetting his hat. 

It was two hours later when his mother 
and sister, the meal prepared with such 

(Continued on page 57) 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


A mass meeting in New York called to affect public sentiment on behalf of Mooney 


Poisoned Publicity 


The Mooney Defense Makes Effective Use of the World's 
Most Powerful Weapon 


HE next time you meet 
anewsboy with his load 
of papers, remove your 
hat reverently. You 

are standing in the presence of the 
world’s greatest power, Publicity. 

When Italy hesitated on the brink of 
war, d’Annuncio’s whirlwind publicity 
campaign pushed the country into the 
red current. At Caporetto publicity 
split the Italian lines wide open, cost the 
Allies half a million men and twenty-five 
hundred cannon. Six weeks later Ameri- 
can and British publicity closed the 
breach and saved Italy. Publicity— 
colored a deep Prussian blue—through 
Bolo Pasha’s ‘‘we-are-beaten” campaign 
almost removed France from the war late 
in 1916; German publicity overthrew the 
Russian government, drove Kerensky 
from power and led to  Brest-Litovsk. 
And American publicity broke down the 
morale of the German troops, brought 
about the biggest military and moral 
collapse in history. 

The clash of artillery and infantry may 
decide the actual fate of battle, but pub- 
licity decides whether the armies shall 
fight or stay at home. 

You and I, being plain, common, or- 
dinary citizens with one vote apiece—it 
is no longer safe to lump the family bal- 
lot—and no pull at all in Washington, 
the state legislature or the city council, 
have become mighty important factors 
of late years. You and I believed a little 
while ago that Zara was a Spanish dancer 
and Ragusa a member of the spaghetti 
and ravioli family. We have found out 
that Zara and Ragusa are in the territory 
claimed by both the Italians and the 
Jugo-Slavs. You and I can’t do anything 
about the dispute. We couldn’t even get 
passports to go over there to umpire the 
scrap if we felt like it. You and I couldn’t 
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interfere no matter who hugged Zara or 
gobbled Ragusa, and we wouldn’t if we 
could. We’re too busy worrying about 
the high cost of narrow skirts and low 
shoes to do anything about the squabble. 
Nevertheless the Italian government and 
the Jugo-Slav interests maintain large 
publicity organizations in this country 
and abroad in order to tell you and me 
how just, righteous, re: asonable and logical 
their respective cl: aims are. 

You and I can’t do anything, but we 
can think and talk about the dispute. If 
enough of the ninety million of us think 
and talk in favor of the Jugo-Slav side, 
Washington will soon feel the weight and 
pressure of our collective opinion and 
speak right up in meeting when Ragusa 
appears on the peace table. 

What we plain, hard-working Ameri- 
cans think and say collectively has be- 
come of supreme importance to almost 
every nation in the world. They all want 
something and need Mr. Wilson’s help to 
get it. Mr. Wilson won’t help them unless 
he feels it’s right and we are with him. So 
a score of foreign publicity organizations 
are working three shifts and overtime 
pumping coloring matter of their particu- 
lar nationalistic hue into the stream of 
information from which we dip the facts 
upon which our opinions are based. 


An American Institution 

Publicity, though, is not a foreign in- 
vention. In fact, it reached its highest 
development and widest application in 
America long before we saw it at work 
internationally. Right here at home we 
have one of the most remarkable exam- 
ples of the power of publicity in the cam- 


paign of propaganda which 
saved Thomas Mooney from 
the gallows, which magnified an 
ordinary murder case into an 
international issue and transformed an 
obscure, not very bright fanatic, into a 
martyred labor hero known from Vladi- 
vostok to Bangor, Me., and Siam. 

When Mooney, Billings and their co- 
defendants were arrested and charged 
with the murder of the ten persons who 
were killed in the bomb explosion of San 
Francisco’s Preparedness parade nearly 
three years ago, Mooney sent one tele- 
gram protesting his innocence to the chief 
of police and another one to Fremont 
Older, then editor of the Bulletin. Right 
at the moment of his arrest he began his 
publicity campaign. It was carried on 
principally by the International Workers’ 
Defense League, an organization of radi- 
cals of which Mooney had been the leader* 
for a while and which, in turn, had saved 
him on a technicality from a conviction 
on the charge of having high explosives 
illegally in his possession. This organi- 
zation collected funds and hired a large 
staff of attorneys for Mooney’s defense. 
But that was only one phase of its activi- 
ties. Its major efforts were based on the 
advice of Alexander Berkman, the noted 
anarchist who wrote in a letter to Anton 
Johannsen, one of Mooney’s friends and 
himself indicted in one of the older dyna- 
mite cases, as follows: ; 

“T have also participated in the defense 
work of several labor cases in the East. 
And all my experience has convinced me 
that in such matters the thing of chief 
importance is to create favorable public 
sentiment. -Guilty or innocent, a 
worker in the hands of the enemy is al- 
ways the victim and never guilty in my 
view point. 

To put it a little more clearly, Alexander 
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From the “Frame-up” pamphlet. The first state witness in the 
first bomb trial explained that the condition on the right 
was caused by officers after the explosion, yet the 
Mooney defense continues to point to the photo 
on the right as “manufactured evidence” 


Berkman and his associates proceed on the 
theory that the modern radical, like the 
old-fashioned king, can do no wrong, is 
bound by no law while doing his part in 
the “class war.’ 

“The capitalists make the laws and con- 
trol its machinery, therefore we are not 
bound by it and must rescue every com- 
rade who is caught, even if he has com- 
mitted what the capitalists call a crime,” 
they argue. “He meant well, therefore 
we must save him. We can save him 
through favorable public sentiment. If 
we have to do more or less lying to get 
him out, it won’t be our fault. The end 
justifies the means.’ 

According to the views of the radicals, 
the McNamaras were ethically justified 
in blowing up the Los Angeles Times 
building. An unjust social system, not 
the men who planted the dynamite, was 
responsible for the death of twenty-three 
persons. They are sincere in this belief, 
and because they are sincere, because in 
their eyes “a worker in the hands of the 
enemy is always the victim and never 
guilty,” they were able to go out to the 
masses of the workers, tell them in fiery 
speeches that the McNamaras were being 
railroaded to the gallows as a result of a 
gigantic pt ta conspiracy and, with- 
out batting an eyelash, collect three hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the defense of 
men whom they knew to be guilty. 


The Cash Rolls In 


Outside of San Francisco the Inter- 
national Workers’ Defense League found 
powerful support right from the start. 
Mrs. J. Sargent Cram, a New York society 
woman, sent $1500. Frank P. Walsh, 
Darrow’s successor as the country’s lead- 
ing radical lawyer, contributed $250. 
From August 13 to September 30, the 
financial statement of the League shows 
total receipts of almost $8000, of which 
$1360 were collected by Alexander Berk- 
man and Emma Goldman. San Fran- 
cisco, however, failed to donate liberally. 
The bulk of the receipts came from out- 
side sources. San Francisco declined 
almost unanimously to take seriously the 





Mooney propaganda. It 
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charge of the Interna- 
tional Workers’ Defense 
League that the prosecu- 
tion of Mooney was the 
result of a capitalist con- 
spiracy hatched by the 
business interests of the 
city to strike a blow at 
the unions, crush organ- 
ized labor and establish 
the “open sho This 
charge had ad- 
vanced by the League 
almost before Mooney 
was in’ jail, but the San 
Francisco unions merely 
shrugged their shoulders. 
They knew Mooney, his 
affliations with the 
I. W. W., his !aims and 
objects. On July 21, 
1916, just a day before 
the bomb explosion, the 





—~ Labor Clarion, official 


organ of the San Fran- 
cisco Central Labor 
Council, printed under 
the caption, “Mooney’s 
Morbid Move,” the 
following editorial, here 
quoted in part: 

Last Friday evening Thomas Mooney, 
a member of a local union and steeped 
in the doctrines of that combination of 
mental defectives known as the I. W. W., 
attempted to make good his threat to 
“pull out ninety per cent of the platform 
men_.ofithe United Railroads” of this city. .. 

Because he had credentials from Mahon 
the San Francisco Labor, Council gave 
him hearings before committees and be- 
fore the Council itself. He had nothing 
to present except the wild imaginings of 
a disordered brain, and the Council refused 
to approve his program, suggesting, in- 
stead, a conference with 
the president of the 
railroad. . 

On Friday evening at 
5:30 Mooney issued his 
strike order. Reports are 


ts 





to the effect that his Sees Sse Saree 


psychological deductions 
were fulfilled to the ex- 
tent of one man leaving 
his post. At any Dear Sirs a 

rate the strike, with wniecaee = 
psychology as its founda- 
tion instead of judgment, 


ter is unden 


was a miserable failure. .. EB i red 
The truth is these per- regen Sra 
sons with I. W. W.  pro- 
clivities never produce shall 
anything but trouble and as 
bring on disaster wher- shail 
ever they appear, whether upon 
in union circles or else- veo 
where. They have de- aa 
stroyed every union in _ 
which they gained a off 


controlling hold. In the 
affairs of the nations they 
have always blundered 
and brought on misery 
and suffering and death 
among the gullible inno- 
cents foolish enough to 
trust them. 


This utterance of the 
Central Labor Council’s pi 


paper indicates the opin- ‘ie aa Shee 


remedy. 
ion of San Francisco th 
union men_ concerning 
Mooney and his friends. 
The Labor Council itself 
declined to join the De- 
fense League in the 





merely passed a perfunctory resolution 
asking the public to reserve its judgment 
until the case had been decided by the 
jury. And it then declined to contribute a 
cent for the fund of the Defense League. 

Nor did the League have better success 
with the California State Federation of 
Labor. When its convention met in 
October, 1916, it received a letter from 
Billings in which he asked for funds and 
support on the ground that his conviction 
the month previous was the result of a 
conspiracy against organized labor to 
establish the open shop in San Francisco. 
In the effort to obtain money and support 
from the State Federation, the Defense 
League suffered a crushing defeat. In- 
stead of finding sympathy and aid, the 
representatives of the League were denied 
credentials and almost literally kicked 
out of the hall. Michael Casey, the i inter- 

national vice-president of the teamsters’ 
union, characterized the Defense League 
representatives as a “bunch of profes- 
sional panhandlers.” Paul Scharrenberg, 
secretary of the Federation and widely 
known union leader, denounced the 
League as an organization that sent men 
to jail and kept them there instead of 
getting them out. To cap the climax of 
misfortune, the Federation, by an over- 
whelming vote, adopted a_ resolution 
declaring that “these are not labor cases, 
that no one is attempting to make them 
labor cases, and that these cases are not 
part of a general conspiracy against labor,” 
preceding these declarations with the 
statement that the evidence did not war- 
rant the verdict of guilty. 


A Flood of Pamphlets 


Did this setback discourage the League? 
Most decidedly it did not. ‘The men in 
charge of the League, the same men who 
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; Tom Mooney Molders Defense Committee 


Formed by member of Molders Unies 
This Comsnittee's funds are used wn cdafense of five prisomare 
JOHN B. MOONEY, Trenserer 
P.O. Box 804 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


More than two and a half million copies of this and similar 
pamphlets have been sold and distributed by the 
International Workers’ Defense League 























Poisoned Publicity: 





Walter V. Woehlke 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Tom Mooney’s mother and wife operate a publicity organization of their own under the name “Tom Mooney Molders’ Defense Committee.” 
Their funds apparently are separate and distinct from those collected by the International Workers’ Defense League 


tried to intimidate Judge Willis of Los 
Angeles by threatening him with the 
recall during the trial of Schmidt and 
Caplan, associates of the McNamaras, 
knew the effect of continuous and per- 
sistent publicity too well to be discouraged 
by the antagonistic attitude of the San 
Francisco labor leaders. They knew that 
they would be successful in the. rest of 
the United States where Mooney was not 
known, and they proceeded to flood the 
country with a pamphlet variously en- 
titled “Justice Raped in California,” and, 
later, “The Frame-up System.” This 
pamphlet, the backbone of the League’s 
publicity campaign, deserves detailed 
consideration because its wide distribu- 
tion—over two and a half million copies 
are said to have been sold or given away— 
justifies the inference that millions of 
people are basing their opinion concern- 
ing the merits of the Mooney controversy 
upon the statements of this booklet. 


The Waterfront Blockade 


The Golden Text of this booklet, orig- 
inally written by Robert Minor, an 
erratic cartoonist, 1s the assertion that the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco 
had instigated a vast conspiracy to crush 
union labor, had collected a fund of a 
million dollars for this purpose, had 
backed the Preparedness parade, had or- 
dered all employees in San Francisco to 
march in it, and that the Chamber was 
using its tool, District Attorney Fickert, 





to hang a group of innocent labor leaders 
in order to get them out of the way of the 
open-shop movement. 

That is the gist of the various editions 
of the League pamphlet. How much 
truth is there in these statements? 

In the first place, the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce did not back the 
Preparedness parade. On the contrary, 
suspecting that some of the promoters 
of this parade were using a patriotic 
movement for personal gain, it declined 
positively and emphatically to have any- 
thing to do with the affair, and it did not 
command anyone to march in the parade. 

It is true that the Chamber of Com- 
merce organized a Law and Order Com- 
mittee with pledges of financial support 
totaling a million dollars. This committee 
came into being almost spontaneously 
during the strike of the stevedores and 
harbor boat workers. ‘The strikers 
blockaded the waterfront. Though the 
teamsters were not striking, they were not 
allowed to move goods to or from the 
docks. If they made the attempt, they 
were assaulted and beaten. This block- 
ade was as effective as England’s blockade 
of Germany. Even the United States 
government had to have a pass from an 
alien strike leader when it wanted to move 
government-owned goods from the docks. 
Control over the waterfront for days 
rested in the hands of the strike com- 
mittee, and the city government, headed 
by a mayor who was planning to become 





governor, refused to assert its legal au- 
thority until compelled to do so by the 
pressure of public opinion. ‘To prevent, 
if possible, a recurrence of such a block- 
ade, to uphold the authorities and compel 
them to act, if necessary, and to establish 
a counterweight which might balance the 
power of the union labor politicians who 
had been in control of the entire city 
administration for fifteen years without 
effective opposition, the Law and Order 
committee was organized. 

Did the Chamber of Commerce conspire 
to send Mooney and his associates to thé 
gallows? 

I prefer to let Fremont Older answer 
this question. Older is one of the strong- 
est and most influential radical journalists 
in America and a tremendous power in 
the labor movement of California. Until 
he joined the Mooney forces and practi- 
cally assumed leadership of their efforts, 
the Defense League had been making 
little headway. Older’s paper, Older’s 
punch and Older’s influence brought the 
federal government into the case and 
made the controversy a national issue. 
Older should know, if anyone does. 


Older's Opinion 
“The story of a Chamber of Commerce 
conspiracy is ridiculous,” he said to 
the writer. “It’s rot. Fickert arrested 
Mooney after a process of elimination as 
the likeliest suspect.” It should be stated 
here parenthetically that Older himself 
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for months declared Mooney to be the 
guilty man. “He then proceeded to build 
up a case against him, manufacturing 
testimony when real evidence was lack- 
ing. What I blame the Chamber of Com- 
merce for is its attitude after the Oxman 
exposure. Instead of supporting Fickert 
it should have joined in the demand for a 
new trial.” 

Who is to be believed in this conspiracy 
story? The erratic, unbalanced cartoon- 
ist and his colleagues on the International 
Defense League who were characterized 
as “professional panhandlers” by the 
union-labor leaders, or Older, the real 
brains and the real power of the Mooney 
defense? 

The reader will have to draw his own 
conclusions concerning the value of the 
assertions made in the ‘“Frame-up” 
booklet. 

This charge of conspiracy is nothing 
new. The moment the McNamaras were 
arrested, the same charge of conspiracy 
was launched. It was then asserted that 
the Steel Trust was determined to crush 
the Structural Ironworkers’ union, and 
that, to accomplish this purpose, it was 
plotting to railroad the innocent heads of 
the union to the gallows. In fact, the 
McNamara propaganda served as a model 
for the Mooney defense. In the McNa- 
mara case District Attorney Fredericks 
was asserted to be the hired tool of the 
National Erectors’ Association and De- 
tective Burns the brains of the conspiracy, 
just as District Attorney Fickert 1s now 
described as the tool of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and Detective Swanson, for 
fifteen years amemberof the United States 
Marine Corps and who still speaks with a 
strong Swedish accent, as the brains of 
the plot. In the McNamara case Dis- 
trict Attorney Fredericks was charged 
with dirty work in a will case in which he 
was alleged to have used his official posi- 
tion for private gain. Almost the same 
kind of charge is now preferred against 
District Attorney Fickert. 


Following Precedent 


But the Mooney defense did not rely 
entirely on the McNamara precedent. It 
went back a few years and adopted the 
methods successfully used by the defense 
in the famous San Francisco graft prose- 
cution, when some of the leaders of finance 
and business were indicted on charges of 
bribery and were in danger of conviction. 
Fremont Older started that fight and 
was its field-marshal. Judge Frank H. 

Junne, the magistrate before whom Bill- 

ings was tried, was a tower of strength 
and righteousness in the battle to break 
the hold of special privilege. Both suf- 
fered when a deliberate campaign of mis- 
representation and mud-slinging was 
launched against every official and every 
witness in any way connected with the 
graft prosecution. This campaign served 
as a model for the publicity efforts of the 
International Workers’ Defense League, 
the radicals merely following in the foot- 
steps of the conservatives. 

The pamphlet of the League takes"up 
every state witness, giving them all a 
uniform coat of black paint. John 
McDonald, the witness who testified 
that he saw Billings and Mooney place 
the suitcase at the fatal corner, is con- 
sistently described as a drug user and 
dope fiend. This charge is a deliberate 
invention. When McDonald, a trapeze 
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performer, had an accident and_sus- 
tained internal injuries, he was operated 
on five times in the San Francisco City 
and County Hospital and became a per- 
manent wreck, but the surgeons handling 
his case at the institution declare that he 
was not a drug user and was never treated 
for the drug habit. This information was 
open at all times to the Defense League, 
yet every new edition of the pamphlet 
repeats this bald invention. In the later 
editions of the booklet the authors in 
their efforts to discredit McDonald even 
falsified his face. They reproduced a 
photograph of the witness showing him 
to have a harelip. Investigation proved 
that the photograph was made from a 
faulty negative showing a scratch from 
the es of the nose to the upper lip. 
Apparently this faulty photograph was 
deliberately selected, as the early editions 
of the pamphlet show McDonald without 
the harelip. 


Slandering Witnesses 

John Crowley, a witness in the Billings 
trial, who testified that he had seen Bill- 
ings within a block from the death corner 
immediately after the explosion, was 
painted with an even blacker coat of tar. 
According to the ‘“Frame-up” pamphlet, 
Crowley was a diseased degenerate who 
Was given two years on a felony con- 
viction, being paroled through the efforts 
of the police. At the time he testified 
he was on probation, having taken a 
watch while he was drunk. According to 
the official record in the files of the proba- 
tion officer he had never been arrested 
previously. The medical examination 
showed that his health was good a 
IE. E. Hartsough, Crowley’s mia 
and owner of the Diamond Transfer 
Company, testified in a letter to the pro- 
bation officer that he had ‘always found 
Crowley honest and a willing workman.” 

Not satisfied with the records in the 
probation office, I searched the police and 
the court records, tracing every Crowley 
found in the indices to his lair in the files. 
If Crowley had been convicted of a felony 
and sentenced to serve a two-year term 
in the penitentiary, both the police rec- 
ords, the court records and the identifi- 
cation bureau of the police would have a 
complete entry of the case. Despite 
diligent search no such entry could be 
found anywhere. At the International 
Workers’ Defense League headquarters 
it was asserted that the records had van- 
ished, an absolute impossibility, and I 
was advised to talk to Crowley’s divorced 
wife, whose whereabouts were unknown. 
Crowley himself enlisted in the aviation 
corps as a mechanic and went down with 
the Tuscania. But the “Frame-up” 
pamphlets continued to repeat the delib- 
erate and wilful lie concerning a record 
of crime and degeneracy contradicted by 
every available fact. 

Every edition of the booklet also laid 
great stress upon an alleged attempt of 
the prosecution to manufacture evidence 
concerning the physical effect of the 
explosion “by introducing a photograph 
which showed a large hole in the side- 
walk and a hole clear through the brick 
wall. Both in the Mooney trial and in 
the defense publicity this photograph 
was exhibited as conclusive proof that 
the prosecution had “manufactured” 
evidence. 

Is this allegation true? Did the prose- 





cution attempt to introduce false pictorial 


evidence? Let us turn to the record. 

Billings was the first one of the de- 
fendants to be tried. The first witness 
in the Billings trial was Police-Sergeant 
Bunner. He was shown the photograph 
in question and asked: 

“T will show you this photograph and 
ask you whether it is a fair likeness of the 
premises at Steuart and Market streets?” 

Attorney McNutt, chief counsel for the 
defense, thereupon said: “I believe it 1s 
suggested that the hole appearing there 
above the occurrence place of the explo- 
sion is the result of the removal of bricks, 
is it not, sergeant?” 

Whereupon the police officer replied: 
“Tt is, yes, sir. There was an indentation 
on the wall, in the sidewalk, and where 
that hole appears was not caused by an 
explosion, that indentation there.” 

A few hours later Captain Duncan 
Matheson took the stand and testified as 
follows: ‘‘Well, there was a hole in the 
pavement and a scarred hole in the wall 
to the depth of about half a brick. The 

icture here indicates a hole in the wall, 
But that hole was made after the explo- 
sion, that was done by officers who were 
investigating.’ 


“Fake Evidence” 


The very first witnesses for the state 
in the first trial explained that the photo- 
graph did not show the actual conditions 
immediately after the explosion. The 
man who had enlarged the holes with a 
crowbar in full view of hundreds of by- 
standers in an effort to get at pieces of 
steel, bullets, etc., forced into the side- 
walk, described to the jury what he had 
done, yet the “Frame-up” pamphlet in 
edition after edition exhibits the two 
photographs as “fake evidence manu- 
factured by the prosecution,” stating 
that the truth was accidentally discovered 
six months later by the finding of a true 
photograph. 

These are a few samples of deliberate, 
intentional, outright lying in the “Frame- 
up” pamphlet, of false statements made 
with full knowledge of their falsehood for 
the sole purpose of deceiving the reader 
ard giving him a false idea of the Mooney 
controversy’s merits. The defense knew 
full weil, for instance, that John McDon- 
ald was not a dope fiend. ‘The defense 
had the statements of two eminent sur- 
geons, Dr. Naffsiger and Dr. Brunn, 
who had operated on McDonald and who 
declared not only that McDonald did not 
use drugs, but that after the operations 
he required a smaller dose of opiates than 
the average patient. Yet the Interna- 
tional Workers’ Defense League and Fre- 
mont Older’s papers constantly reiterated 
the dope-fiend charge. 

The International Workers’ Defense 
League in its pamphlets deliberately lied 
about the connection of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce with the Pre- 
paredness parade; it uttered a deliberate 
and intentional falsehood about McDon- 
ald; it lied about the character of Crow- 
ley; it deliberately misrepresented the 
history of the photographs showing the 
indentations caused by the explosion. 
In view of these deliberate lies, how much 
faith and credence can be placed in the 
rest of the propaganda matter put out by 
this League? 

In its efforts to create a public sentiment 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Cultivated Weeds 


How the Business of Gathering Their Thoroughbred 
Seeds Runs Into Tens of Millions of Dollars a Y ear 


By Wilbur Hall 





The fanciest vegetable, they say, is only a weed that has been coddled and trained until it can go into the homes of our best families. 


Seed gardening is an enormous business. This photograph shows a machine threshing radish tops for seeds 


HERE was a time, not so long ago, 
when the humble vegetable, try 
as it might, was totally unable to 
break into the parlor, the forum, 
the academic hall, or the first pages of our 
leading newspapers. So long as it con- 
tinued to aypear regularly in its accus- 
tomed unclothed and baked, mashed, 
fried, frizzled, fricasseed, or French con- 
dition on the table the vegetable was 
treated with tolerance and—barring those 
rare occasions when it was picked too 
green or cooked too tough—was forgotten. 
With all its good qualities, it was a de- 
spised and neglected thing, and there 
arose no great poet to 
sing us the song of the 
celery, the ode of the 
onion, the epic of the 
endive, or the saga of 
the stringbean. 
Suddenly, in a night, 
out of a clear sky, came 
achange. Potatoes, the 
despised familiars of the 
race, struck it rich. 
Onions, once spoken of 
with disdain, became 
aristocrats. The timid 
tomato got its picture in 
the magazines; the lowly 
lettuce lifted a haughty 
head when meeting mere 
pearls and sapphires; the 
retiring rutabaga began 
to talk French and scoff 
at religion; and the plebe- 
ian pea affected the use 
of the broad a. And in 
that day the world, bow- 
ing to a new conqueror, 
got out the old he-spade 
and the rusty hoe and 
began to read the farm 


journals and Mr. Britannica’s celebrated 
work, Volume XIII, at the line beginning: 
“HORTICULTURE (lat. hortus, a 
garden): the art and science of the culti- 
vation of garden plants, whether for 
utilitarian or for decorative purposes.” 


Me, now—I was just as simple about 
it all as you were. I supposed that you 


dropped in at a drug store or a hardware 
emporium, threw down thirty cents, and 
walked out with a handful of little bags of 
seed. When the man wanted to know, for 
instance, what varieties of radish I sought 
I said: 



















No, not daisies: lettuce ready to be cut for seed 


“Varieties? I don’t want any varie- 
ties. I want some radish seed for my 
garden.” 

“Exactly. But which kind? Which 
size? Which make or brand, as you 
might say? Which color? Do you want 
Early Smiths or Late Robinsons, or 
Dwarf Magnums or Giant Simplex, or do 
you want horseradish, or do you know 
what you do want?” 

I stood in front of the large, open-face 
metal rack that conta ned the assortment 
of garden seeds for sale and began to realize 
that this garden-seed business was not 
to be taken lightly. The longer I looked 
the more impressed I was. The thing 
began to fascinate me. Not only eighty- 
six kinds of vegetables, but as many 
varieties of each kind as there 
are blisters to a short row of 

corn! So I asked that 
e-. clerk, humbly, for for- 

ke giveness and started on 
the pursuit of this 
subject of seeds. 
They do not grow 
alr eady sorted, 
picked, packed, 
signed, sealed and 
delivered, in the 
first place; and in 
the second they re- 
ceive more scientific 
attention and more 
highly specialized cod- 
dling and nursing and 
training than a troupe 
of musical seals. In the 
third place, more vegetable 
seeds are raised in the ‘far west- 
ern part of these United States than 
in the rest of the world combined, the bulk 


of them on some 30,000 acres in California. 


In the fourth place, they have habits as 
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different and characters as tricky, and 
histories as interesting, as the Mexican 
people, and there are something over 
2400 long and learned books on the sub- 
ject of vegetable seeds and their raising, 
four of them on Swiss chard. I found 
a man who had read most of those books, 
is writing one on lettuce himself, and 
offered to loan me a fascinating little 
brochure of 8co pages on “The Vegetable 
Garden” if I would promise to read it and 
write him what I thought of its style. I 
pulled the old one about having bad eyes 
and escaped, but I am telling you about 
it just to give you a notion of the extent 
of the business of seed gardening for 
gardeners. I'll say it’s quite a business— 
it runs into the tens of millions of dollars 
every year! 


Temperament 


Up to the last few years the east 
raised its own vegetable seeds and Cali- 
fornia confined itself more or less to 
flowers. But gradually experimentation 
and trial beds demonstrated that for most 
vegetable seeds the’ Santa Clara valley 
and vicinity and sections along the Sac- 
ramento river in California had the 
proper combination of soil, climate, rain- 
fall and accessibility, and seed gardening 
became an industry in the West. Gener- 
ally speaking all the vegetables we know 
and use, with some delicate and finicky 
exceptions such as asparagus and egg- 
plant, can be grown anywhere in the 
United States and similar latitudes in the 
rest of the world. But it is different with 


Here is the finishing school for the scions of the aristocratic onion family. 
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The succulent onion in full flower, representing 
a small fortune in seeds that will go to 
contribute their share to the soup 
and the salad of a nation 


vegetable seeds. They are tempera- 
mental. They have strong predilections. 
They are full of ideas about humidity and 
view and altitude and all those sorts of 
things, and some of them are strongly 
sectarian and won’t do well unless there 
is a Presbyterian church in the neighbor- 
hood. Cabbage, now, has as many idio- 
syncracies as an old maid aunt. It does 
well in sections of the Puget Sound coun- 
try, and in the last year or two it is prob- 
ably needless to say that the men who 
grow it have done equally well, if not 
better. Turnip—imagine a turnip caring 
where it was grown!—turnip for seed pur- 








poses has to have a climate cool to cold, 
and it doesn’t mind fog or rain. Cauli- 
flower, third cousin to the cabbage on the 
mother’s side, and high-strung, thrives 
with the cabbage up in Washington pro- 
vided the cabbage is not permitted to 
associate with it too freely. Beet seed, 
both the blushing variety we know in the 
succulent pickled form, drowned in its 
own blood, and the sugar beet, has a dis- 
tinct and deep-rooted preference for for- 
eign climes and is generally Russian, 
though not supposed to be Bolshevik. 
Interesting international note: Beet seed 
and some grass and forage plant seeds 
have been raised by the millions of 
pounds in Russia and Denmark for dec- 
ades, and shipped through Hamburg. 
With the shrinking-violet modesty for 
which they are now distinguished through- 
out the world, the Hamburgians marked 
all this seed, as it went through their 
hands, with fat black stencils, and as a 
result the exported product became known 
to the trade as “German seed.”” But now 
Utah and Idaho are producing enough 
sugar-beet seed to supply the entire West. 


Beauty, Too 


Alfalfa is another seed that disdains 
California. It is grown in the West, how- 
ever, Idaho, Utah, and Arizona running 
strong on the commodity. Of straight 
Irish stew kind of vegetables there are 
dozens that have pride enough to come te 
California to be produced. Radish, 
onion, lettuce, parsley, parsnip, endive. 
carrot, leek, more sweet and field corn 





Although they never can be fitted to enter the ballroom 


properly, they emerge well qualified for places of importance in the gardening world 
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every year, string-beans of a thousand 
varieties, most of them edible, water- 
melon (Oh, boy!), casaba, cantaloupe, 
garden peas, tomato seed (taking this 
business away from Michigan to an ap- 
preciable extent now), squash, celery, 
and the rest, are all grown in California, 
and when I say “grown” I am not speaking 
of any little back-lot, up-an-alley, nine- 
by-twelve enterprises, either. And beau- 
tiful to look on, what’s more. Onion- 
seed beds look like lily fields, mustard 
(forgot that above) is a blazing glory, 
radish is a faint flush of heliotrope mist 
caught in suspension by a pool of taal 
green, and when the peas blossom they 
waft to you all the breath of a girl’s old- 
fashioned garden and your interest in 
getting to Heaven falls off appreciably. 
While on the subject—of fragrance, not 
of theology—I would like to add that the 
inside of a seed warehouse rather has it 
on any perfumer’s I ever went into with 
my wife. Especially celery seed. The 
kind of sweet smell that you can taste, 
you know? Well, that. 


Back to the Seed 


Having gotten back of gardens to 
garden seed it now behooves the class to 
get back of garden seed to seed perfecting, 
and this is where what Eddie Morphy 
would call ‘the scientific Johnnies” are 
introduced. We have their word for it— 
they’ve written reams on the subject and 
every little while one of them kills an- 
other in a quarrel over whether the per- 
fect type ae Smith-Covington long 
yellow-blossomed early string-bean should 
have seven or nine seeds to the pod—we 
have their word for it that all vegetables 
were once weeds and that they were 
brought to their present state and con- 
dition by creful breeding. Personally 
I think that they have wasted a lot of 
time on some of the said weeds, and that 
they might better lay off such chaparral 
as rutabagas and endive, and let them go 
back and be worse weeds than they are 
if they can, which I doubt. But I’m not 
running their business, and so they go on 
developing all the vegetables by one of 
two methods: first, by crossing; and 
second, by selection. 

The next time you pat the head of a 





Wilbur Hall 


Cultivated Weeds: 








Nursery and kindergarden of a great seed farm, where promising young plants are placed 


in trial beds. 


lettuce or look a potato in the eye, or 
catch the ear of a fistful of sweet corn, 
do so with respect, because their age 
tree is wi four times as high a 
yours and alee certainly it’s twice as 
authentic. You wouldn’t believe it— 
I know I didn’t—but it’s a fact that they 
keep the pedigree of their lettuce seed on 
these big seed farms, and can tell you just 
what it was for a hundred generations 
back! Absolutely. Sired by No. 81, 
Row 4, Field A, dammed by No. 17— 
Well, anyhow, that’s what they told me, 
and I take off my hat to garden seeds 
hereafter, as far as | am concerned. They 
say that there are more than a thousand 
named varieties of lettuce, and some of 
the families scarcely speak! ‘There are 
the loose-bunching types, the non-head- 
ing types, the butter-heads, the cabbage- 
heading, the “‘cos” types (you know—cos, 
just like that!), the curled type, the 
smooth type—well, you can see how it 
would More than a thousand of 
them. Only a hundred million people in 
the United States and all that lettuce! 
Crossing is accomplished by mixing the 


A seed colony presents a strange paradox. for while it produces garden seeds, they are 


far from being common or garden varieties 





The best go to the head of the class 


pollen of different varieties of the same 
vegetable, this delicate operation being 
performed naturally by bees and other in- 
sects and artificially with the aid of a tooth- 
pick or a small brush or the human finger- 

nail. But crossing the pollen of different 
blossoming varieties is not so useful now as 
it was, because it only develops the valua- 
ble and demanded characteristics of type 
and these have all been pretty thoroughly 
standardized. In other words the mas- 
ters of the past have brought parsnips, 
for example, up to the place where they 
have the proper length, size, color, sugar 
content, hardihood, and so on, by cross- 
ing the types that had one or more of 
these characteristics each. Now they are 
seeking perfect types of these standard- 
ized varieties, and also to fix these types 
and make the seed bring the perfect type 
dependably and regularly. This brings 
on the expert in selection. His work is to 
chose the perfect plants, making the fin- 
est of distinctions between them, save 
that seed, plant again and repeat the pro- 
cess, and go on thus until, at the end of 
three or four or five years he has some- 
thing extra special and gets a gold medal 
from the Seed Growers’ Convention and 
has his picture put into catalogues! 


Seed Aristocracy 


You can buy onion seed anywhere, at al- 
most any price. ‘Then you can buy extra 
good onion seed at a different price. If you 
are particular you must get the very extra 
special brand and it costs you money. 
But if you are raising onions as a matter 
of personal pride and really want to do it 
correctly, you pawn your gold watch and 
break open the baby’s bank and purchase 
three or four onion seeds known as the 
Stella Morse Hamilton Super-Elegant 
Long-Staple Perfection No. AAt, set in 
platinum, and you will have something! 
All done by selection, and well done, at 
that. If I seem to exaggerate (and I do) 
I only want to say in defense that in one 
seed warehouse in San Francisco the 
other day I saw a double-locked strong 
room built on the principle of a bank 
vault, the keys to which are held only by 
the vice-president, and in that room I 
saw a few dozen small canvas bags 
(Continued on page 58) 
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tion of many little ones 
would bea splendid under- 
taking. Thus it came 
about that Madame San- 
tallier read this little mis- 
sive to her friends, adding 
her personal plea, and suc- 
ceede d in arranging for the 

“adoption” of twenty-four 
French children during the 
first year. Between March, 
1918, and February, 1919, 
she arranged for the 
“adoption” of 245 French 
children. The adoption 
consists in the monthly 
payment of three dollars 
for at least one year. 
There is no other kind 
of obligation, present or 
future. 

The plan which Madame 
Santallier has carried out 
is a simple one. The 
mayors in the devastated 
districts send to her pic- 











Madame Felix Santallier has arranged for the “adoption” 
She devotes 


time, love and money to the work 


in California of 269 French orphans. 


RANCE is in the position today of 

the old lady who lived in a shoe— 

there are so many little children 

in her devastated districts that she 
doesn’t know what to do with them. The 
big, roomy shoe that once comfortably 
housed these mites no longer affords ade- 
quate protection for them. The heel is 
run down by the savage fighting it has 
gone through; the toe has been kicked out 
by the Hun; great, gaping rents show the 
four-year struggle. It will take years to 
repair the damage and, in the meantime, 
new homes will have to be provided for 
these little folks. 

In America there are hundreds of self- 
appointed godmothers and_ godfathers 
whose contributions have made it possible 
for many of these orphans to be cared for 
by their mothers in what remains of their 
once happy homes. Here in California we 
have a philanthropic woman who might 
be called ‘‘great-godmother” by 269 
French orphans, for she is directly re- 
sponsible for the adoption of this number 
by men and women and even children in 
this state. 

Madame Felix Santallier, of 1450 Alice 
street, Oakland, was born in Paris, France, 
but has made her home in America for the 
past twenty-three years. Two years ago 
she decided to adopt a child in the district 
of Champagne, where her ancestors had 
lived and where she had spent most of her 
childhood. She wrote to the mayor of that 
province and he selected a child from a 
worthy family, forwarding a letter from 
this little one. It was just a wee note, a 
childish scrawl, but it awoke the world- 
old echo in this French’woman’s breast— 
the need of the mother for her babe dur- 
ing the years which she must face alone. 
lf the adoption of this child could bring 
so much happiness, to work for the adop- 
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tures of fatherless chil- 
dren. The “godparents” 
make their selections from 
the pictures, each of which 
bears the legend, ‘“‘Pére 
mort pour la France,” with the seal of the 
province, a full description of the child, 
a brief statement of the mother’s circum- 
stances and the details of the father’s 
death. The money is sent by Madame 
Santallier through the First National 
Bank of Oakland to the mayor of the 
province where the child 


High School, Campbell, nine; Glenn Tay- 
lor School, Alameda, two; Willow Glenn 
School, San Jose, one. 

At present Madame Santallier has 
photographs of one hundred and twenty- 
five children for adoption. ‘The letters 
received breathe loyalty and affection: 

“T love you, dear godmother. I have 
drawn you a picture of an Alsation girl 
and the liberator of her country, the glori- 
ous American soldier, who represents all 
of his nation,” writes little Colette to her 
godmother in San Jose, enclosing a crude 
drawing i in bright-colored school crayons 
of a little maid in a gay red apron clinging 
tightly to the hand of a U. S. A. soldier. 

“T have adopted two graves that I 
decorate with flowers,” writes a Troyes 
mother. ‘One is the grave of a chasseur, 
in remembrance of my husband, who was 
one of the 17th chasseurs, and the other 
is the grave of an American soldier. 
made my little Jean to kneel beside this 
grave last Sunday and there I made him 
to understand how the Americans were 

good to us, and that he had a good war- 
rit tien in California and that he must 
always love her very much.” 

Madame Santallier translates all of the 
missives. The replies are also translated 
into French whenever the godparent 
wishes this service. Those of us who put 
off writing an occasional letter to a friend 
can well understand the stupendous task 
this French woman has_ undertaken 
Madame Santallier, however, is supremely 
happy in her work. 

Bonnie WHEELER. 





adopted lives. Ten cents 
a day is required, and in or- 
der that the entire sum 
subscribed may go to the 
support of the child, Mad- 
ame Santallier and her 
husband have paid all the 
incidental expenses. Mon- 
sieur Santallier, who is an 
honorary president of the 
French Alliance, attends 
to all the auditing details. 
Among the societies pledg- 
ing aid are the following: 
The Berkeley Eastern 
Star, two orphans; Pied- 
mont Sunday School, two; 
Swedish Relief Society of 
Oakland, four; Dickens’ 
Fellowship of Los Angeles, 
one; Romany, Crescendo, 
Four Point and Encino 
clubs of the « Oakland 
Y. W. C. A, one each; 
Alpha Beta of Oakland, 
one; Senza Ritmo Musical 
Club of Alameda, one; 
Hitchcock Military School 
of San Rafael, seven; 
Sierra Madre city schools, 
two; Grant School, Oak- 
land, three; Alameda 
High, one; Miss West- 
gate’s music class, one; 
Dallas, Texas, public 
schools, three; Campbell 














Here is A. F Spawn, healthy at 77, and happy because the 
world is eating his desiccated products. He is 


also the inventor of banana coffee 
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Westerners 








CTIVE and optimistic at seventy- 
seven, A. F. Spawn, of Seattle, ex- 
pert on food conservation, inventor of 
“banana coffee’ and a process of fruit 
and vegetable desiccation, has completed 
his third business trip around the world. 
Nearly all his life he has been establishing 
colonies, showing the settler how to make 
a success upon his land with a minimum 
of wasted effort, and has visited practi- 
cally every country in the world except 
Russia. In 1914 he went to England to 
interest the authorities in his plan of pro- 
viding desiccated vegetables and soup 
stock for the armies in France. The Ger- 
mans had preserved their fruit and vege- 
tables by methods involving a cooking 
process that removed a large amount of 
nutritious qualities. Spawn’s system 
extracted the moisture so that the resid- 
ual water was well within twelve per cent, 
and his method of evaporation did not 
injure the cellular membranes of the vege- 
table matter. It preserved the full flavor 
and fresh taste of vegetables when pre- 
pared for the table, and they re-acquired 
their normal appearance within a short 
time after being soaked in water. Spawn’s 
plan was adopted by private interests, 
which secured orders for several thou- 
sand tons of the product from the British 
War Office. Four large factories were 
rushed to completion. They treated 
eighteen tons of vegetables a day and re- 
duced them to one-eighth of their former 
weight for use by the expeditionary forces 
in the trenches. 
Following the erection of the evapora- 





Miss Charlotte Kolmitz, of Seattle, is Second Assistant United 


States District Attorney in Washington. 
specialty is the government's liquor cases 


tion plants in England, 
Spawn went to South 
Africa and _ Australia, 
where he established simi- 
lar plants and gave lectures 
upon food conservation. 
He maintains that only 
half of the fruit raised in 
the world reaches the table 
of the consumer, and that 
every farmer and fruit 
grower should have a small 
evaporator in his home to 
take care of his surplus 
of perishable products. 
From Australia he pro- 
ceeded on lecture tours to 





New Zealand and the 
Philippines, China and 
Japan. 


Spawn worked as a boy 
in the flour mills of New 
York, his native state, and 
was finally appointed as- 

sistant state grain in- 

spector. He believes that 
the population of the 
world is increasing out of 
all proportion to the pro- 
duction of wheat, and the 
people must look to new 
sources for their food. He 
claims that the banana is the coming sub- 
stitute for wheat; that bread made from 
one-third of banana, cassava, sweet potato 
or dasheen flour mixed with two-thirds 
wheat flour will make more nutritious 
bread, biscuits and cakes possessing better 
keeping qualities than 
those made entirely from 
white flour, and that the 
world will have one-third 
more bread food when this 
fact is realized. 

Spawn’s system of turn- 
ing the sweet potato and 
other vegetables into flour 
has proved successful. He 


plant to preserve papaya, 
cocoanut, potatoes, pump- 
kins, apples, plums, ba- 
nanas, pineapples, _ fish, 
vegetables and eggs of all 
kinds indefinitely. He 
has also originated a cof- 
fee made from dried and 
roasted bananas. Asked 
the secret of his health at 
seventy-seven, he said: 
“Moderation in eating 
and drinking, and cheer- 
fulness in spite of misfor- 
tune. I have been work- 
ing all my life to have my 
food discoveries recog- 
nized and now, after most 
men are in their graves, or 
have retired from busi- 
ness, I have succeeded. 
It is never too late for a 
man to win success if he 
keeps up his courage and 
Her determination.” 
WarrEN EuGENE CRANE. 


has invented a type of 





George W. Nix, an attorney of Los Angeles, twenty-five 
years old and totally blind, has specialized as 
an instructor of law classes 


Rr the appointment of Miss Charlotte 
Kolmitz as Second Assistant United 
States District Attorney of the Western 
District of Washington, the progressive- 
ness of the Pacific Coast in recognizing 
women in the business and professional 
world is again illustrated. Miss Kolmitz 
handles all of the liquor cases for the gov- 
ernment, being given that particular duty 
because of her success along that line. 
She also represents the government in 
smuggling, vice, immigration and civil 
cases. She is the second woman to be- 
come an Assistant United States District 
Attorney in this country, the other one 
being Mrs. Annette Adams of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss Kolmitz is twenty-three years old 
and was graduated from the University 
of Washington with the June, 1918, law 
class. Upon hearing that she had passed 
a brilliant bar examination, United States 
District Attorney Robert C. Saunders 
investigated her record and recommended 
her for the position. 

“Although I love the law,” said Miss 
Kolmitz, “this profession had not been 
the secret ambition of my life. When I 
first attended high school in Seattle I in- 
tended to become a teacher of foreign 
languages, but my father refused to let 
me follow that vocation, and I chose the 
law one year before completing my high 
school course. I always had a desire to 
work for the government. 


ErHet H. 


U0 OU 
HEN George W. Nix was admitted 


to practice law a year and a half 
ago in Los Angeles, C Californi: i, he told a 
few friends that he was going to form a 
quiz class and prepare students for the 
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Mrs. Ellen Lawrence, government teacher at the Pala, California, Indian School and expert maker of fine lace, began her career at five years 


with a pair of broom straws for knitting needles. 


Iler Indian pupils hold not only the pillows upon which they weave bobbin 


lace—they also are holders of Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps, the proceeds of their lace-making 


State bar examinations. After recovering 
from their surprise they congratulated 
him upon his determination and wished 
him “all the luck in the world.” Yet they 
had little confidence in the proposed ven- 
ture, for Nix was only twenty-four years 
of age, there were three similar classes 
already in the city, each conducted by a 
lawyer of many years’ experience, and, 
what was far more serious, Nix was handi- 
capped by the total loss of his sight. But 
another surprise was in store for them. 
In one year Nix has given instruction to 
eighty students, fifty-two of whom have 
already passed the difficult state bar 
examinations. Out of these fifty-four, 
just two have “flunked.” 

At the outset Nix realized that he must 
rank high as an instructor. By having a 
friend read to him several hours each day, 
he has memorized verbatim hundreds of 
important sections in the four California 
codes, which cover thousands of pages and 
are subject to change at ev ery session of 
the legislature. He can give the more im- 
portant sections of the State and Federal 
constitutions without hesitation, and can 
answer correctly ninety-five per cent of all 
questions asked by bar examiners of Cali- 
fornia for the past nine years. He “plays 
the game” without asking for odds or 
favors and has built up a remunerative 
law practice aside from his classes. The 
students of the University of Southern 
California unanimously elected him presi- 
dent of the senior law class of 1918. 
Vould you have voted for him? 

Myron W. SILverTon. 


N a large, lonely ranch in Texas, a 
bright-eyed little girl of five watched 
her grandmother and aunt knitting, and 
begged to try it herself. They said she 
was too young to play with knitting 
needles, and besides, there was no extra 
money with which to buy them. But 
little Ellen had ideas that were different 
from other children. She had watched 
the hoar frost on the window-panes, and 
the beautiful patterns penciled by Na- 
ture’s fingers fascinated her. She wanted 
to capture those patterns. Her brother 
laughingly suggested that she use broom 
straws and she made serious selection of 
the firmest straws she could find. Her 
aunt showed her how to cast on the 
stitches, and she struggled with the thread 
until a simple knitted pattern was evolved. 
Because of her patient skill in working 
with broom straws, which bent and broke 
exasperatingly, she was rewarded with a 
pair of shining steel needles, her father 
deciding they would be cheaper than new 
brooms. When she was nine years old 
she watched a lady working on filet lace 
and later tried it out alone. When she 
was twelve she learned to do embroidery 
and eyelet work, but later came back to 
fine needle lace, drawing her own patterns 
when she couldn’t buy or borrow lace to 
copy. When she was nineteen a copy of 
a needle-work magazine fell into her 
hands, and she discovered that wonderful 
lace could be made with a pillow, plenty 
of pins, and little wooden bobbins wound 
with thread. She then whittled her own 
bobbins out of cedar wood. 


After marrying H. H. Lawrence, she 
continued working out original patterns 
in her Texas ranch home and disposing 
of them to a publisher. She is author of 
a standard work, the “Priscilla Bobbin 
Lace Book,” published in 1911. 

Mrs. Stirling, a wealthy woman of 
Redlands, who was intensely interested 
in the problem of proper education of the 
Indian girls of that region, asked Mrs. 
Lawrence to come to Redlands, where she 
had established an Indian school, and 
teach the art of lace-making. For four- 
teen months Mrs. Lawrence worked 
under Mrs. Stirling’s direction, and be- 
came vitally interested in the gentle, 
swift-fingered, dark-eyed Indians. At 
last she had found her true mission in 
life. With the codperation of the Sybil 
Carter Association in New York City a 
permanent market for the product of the 
lace-makers was procured, and they have 
disposed of many thousands of dollars’ 
worth of their handicraft. In the little 
Indian town of Pala, where one of the In- 
dian Government schools is located, Mrs. 
Lawrence has taught for five years. 
Some of her girls helped to swell the 
quota of the Third poo Loan when 
Pala, with only two hundred population, 
subscribed $8000. 

When the government took over Mrs. 
Stirling’s school in Redlands Mrs. Law- 
rence passed a civil service examination 
with a grade of ninety-eight per cent. 
She now has large classes of Indian women 
and girls in Pala, Saboba, Rincon and 
Escondido. ZAHRAH E, PREBLE. 
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ETURNING to Oilinga 
after the meeting with 
Paul, Helen ached with 
weariness. But she was 
alive again. The haze in which 
she had been existing was gone. 

She had risen early that morn- 
ing, met her prospective land-buyer at the 
train, and made the sale. It had been 
doubly difficult, because the salesman for 
alfalfa tracts had met the train, too, and 
had almost taken the prospect ‘from her, 
thinking it would be easy to do because 
she was only a woman. There was a hard 
triumph in her victory. The sale had re- 
duced Bert’s debt by another four hun- 
dred dollars, for she could afford now to 
turn in the entire commission against it. 

The jolting of the train shook her re- 
laxed body. Her cheek lay against the 
rough plush of the chair-back, for she 
was too tired to sit upright. Against the 
black square of the window her life ar- 
ranged itself before her. How many 
times she had seen her life lying before 
her like a straight road, and had deter- 
mined what its course and end would be! 
But she was older now, and wiser, and 
able to control her destiny. 

She was a land salesman; she was a 
good salesman. This was the only thing 
she had saved from wreckage. At least 
she would succeed in this. She would 
make money; she would clear Bert’s 
name, which was hers; she would buy a 
little house and make it beautiful. Per- 
haps Bert wou'd want to come to it some 
day, and she would have it waiting for 
him. She knew that she would never love 
him as she had loved him, for she saw him 
too clearly now, but she felt that their 
lives were inextricably bound together 
and that the tie between them was 
stronger because he needed her. 

A letter from Clark and Haywards was 
in her box at the hotel. She tore it open 
quickly. As always, she had a wild 
thought that it contained news of Bert. 

It said that the firm had given the oil- 
fields territory to two other salesmen, 
Hutchinson and Monroe. The oil-fields 
had proved a good territory, and it was 
too large for her to handle alone. She 
would turn over to Hutchinson and Mon- 
roe any leads she had not followed up. 
Doubtless she could make arrangements 
with them as to commissions; the firm 
hoped she would continue to work in the 
fields; Hutchinson and Monroe would 
expect an average on her sales. Mr. 
Clark trusted they would work in har- 
mony, and congratulated her on her 
success. 

Her first astonishment changed quickly 
toacold rage. Did they think they could 
take her territory from her? Her terri- 
tory, that she had developed, herself, 
alone? After her days and weeks of hard, 
exhausting work, after her hours of talk. 
ing, of distributing advertising, of making 
sales that would lead to more sales, they 
were coming in and taking the fruits of 
it away from her? Oh, she would fight! 

The clerk told her that Hutchinson and 
Monroe had arrived that afternoon. She 











Diverging Roads 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


Author of: Life and Jack London 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


Helen Davies, daughter of a_ struggling 
farmer in the California hills, learns teleg= 
raphy after Paul Masters, whom she has 
promised to marry, becomes an operator at 
Ripley. She gets a place as operator in San 
Francisco, where she meets Gilbert Kennedy, 
who fascinates and frightens her. She dis= 
covers that she wants a good time like other 
girls, and she spends many evenings at cafés 
and beach resorts with a gay, bantering 
crowd. Paul comes to see her; their interests 
are no longer alike and their meeting is 
strained. Her conscience bothers her, but 
she marries Kennedy. Two years of married 
life in a city apartment follow—a gay, reckless 
existence that Helen comes to hate. Ken- 
nedy tries various promotion schemes and 
finally goes to the oil-fields to sell Ripley 
Farmland Acres. A month later she joins 
him in Oilinga; he is out of money and des= 
perate. He demands the few dollars she has 
and disappears. Bewildered, she stays on at 
the hotel without money, and seven days later 
she reads that Gilbert Kennedy is sought for 
passing a bad check. 

Stunned, but determined to help him, she 
starts out to sell Farmland tracts. She is 
surprisingly successful and is able to make 
payments on the $5000 Kennedy owes the 
Land Company, thus saving him from prose= 
cution. One day, in Ripley, she meets Paul’s 
mother, who asks her to dinner. Paul is 
distressed to find her so white and thin; he 
begs her to let him help her if she needs him. 





asked him to tell them that she would see 
them in the parlor at nine o’clock. There 
would be some slight advantage in making 
them come to her. 

She was sitting in the small, stuffy 
room, her eyes fixed on a newspaper, when 
they came in. She felt hard, like a ma- 
chine of steel, when she rose smiling to 
meet them. 

Hutchinson was a tall, angular man, 
who moved in an easy-going way as if his 
body had nothing to do with the loose- 
fitting gray clothes he wore. His eyes 
were frank, with a humorous expression in 
them, but though his face was lean there 
were deep lines from his nostrils to the 
corners of his mouth, and when he smiled, 
which he did easily, two more deep lines 
appeared in his cheeks. 

Monroe was older, shorter, and stout. 
There was a smooth suavity in the effect 
of his neat, dapper person, his heavy gold 
watch-chain, his eye-glasses. He removed 
the glasses at intervals, as if from habit, 
wiping them with a silk handkerchief, and 
at such moments his blandly paternal 
manner was accentuated. His eyes were 
set too close to the thin bridge of a nose 
that grew heavy! at the tip, but his gray 
hair, the kindly patronage of his smile, 
and his soft, heavy voice were impressive. 

Helen perceived that both of these men 
were good salesmen, and that their work- 
ing together made a happy combination 
of opposite abilities. She saw herself op- 
posing them, a slender, inexperienced girl, 






and felt that the odds were over- 
whelmingly against her. But her 
determination to fight was not 
lessened. 

Upright on a hard red daven- 
port, she argued. The territory 
was hers. She had come into it 
first. She had developed it. She con- 
ceded their right to work there, but not 
the justice of their demanding part of 
the commissions she earned. ‘The stale, 
little room, filled with smells of heat- 
blistered varnish and dusty plush, became 
a battle-ground, and the high back of the 
davenport was a wall against which she 
stood at bay, confronting these men who 
had come to rob her. 

But she was a woman. They did not 
let her forget it. They asked her per- 
mission to smoke, but not her consent to 
their business arrangements. Theysmiled 
at her arguments. After all, she was of 
the sex that must be humored. “My dear 
Mrs. Kennedy,” said Monroe, gallantly, 
“Do let us be—ah—reasonable.” Their 
courtesy was perfect. ‘They would let her 
talk, since it pleased her to do so. They 
would pick up her handkerchief when it 
slid from her lap. If it was her whim to 
work in the oil-fields they would even in- 
dulge her in it. But she struck rock when 
she spoke of commissions. They would 
take two and a half per cent from any 
sales she made. 

It bored Hutchinson to point out the 
situation to her, but he did it, cour- 
teously. The firm had given them the 
territory. They were experienced sales- 
men. Naturally Clark would not leave 
the territory in the hands of a young 
saleswoman, however charming person- 
ally. This was business, he gently ex- 
plained. They would take two and a 
half per cent. 

But she was a woman, and a charming 
one. Their tone implied that some slight 
sentimentality existed, even in business. 
On sales they made from the leads she 
gave them, they would be generous. They 
would give her two and a half per cent 
on those. 


T this there was an interval when she 

sat smiling, speechless with rage. But - 
she saw that the situation was hopeless. 
And every one of those names on her lists 
was a potential sale that would have paid 
her twelve and a half per cent! Anger 
surged up in her, almost beyond her con- 
trol. However, there was no value in 
fighting when she was beaten. 

They parted on the best of terms; she 
yielded every point; she would give them 
the leads in the morning. She left them 
satisfied, thinking that women, while 
annoying, were not hard to handle. 

In her room she stood shaken by her 
anger, by resentment and disgust. ‘Oh, 
beastly, beastly!” she said through 
clenched teeth. Striking her hand fu- 
riously against the edge of the dresser she 
felt a physical pain that was a relief. She 
was able even to smile, ironically and 
wearily. This was the game she had to 
play, was it? Well—she had to play it. 
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He remained standing, and his voice went on, stubbornly, hoarse. “I haven't got any right to 
talk this way. But—Helen—what are we going todo? Don't you see I've got to know? Don't 
you see [ can't go on— It isn't fair—* He faltered, dragging out the words with effort. 
“It isn't fair to—him. Or me—or you. Helen, tell me—do you still—care—about him?’ 








Diverging Roads: 


She sat down and from_her note-book 
copied a list of names and addresses. She 
chose only those of men to whom she had 
talked until convinced they were not 
land-buyers. In the morning she met 
Hutchinson in the lobby and gave him the 
list. She also insisted on a written agree- 
ment promising her two and a half per 
cent commission on sales made to any of 
those men. Hutchinson gave it to her in 
patronizing good-humor. 

Her buggy was waiting as usual in the 
shade of the hotel building. She felt 
grim satisfaction while she climbed into it 
and drove away toward the Limited 
lease. Hutchinson and Monroe would 
work industriously for some time before 
they perceived her duplicity, and she did 
not care for their opinion when they did 
discover it. Her own conscience was 
harder to handle, but she reflected that 
she would shave to revise her standards of 
honesty. ‘My dear Mrs. Kennedy—ah— 
really—ah—this is business.”” She hoped 
viciously that Monroe would see that she 
had quite understood his words. 

She made another good sale before 
they stopped working on the worthless 
leads. T heir attitude toward her changed 
abruptly. ‘You certainly put one over 
on us,” Hutchinson said without malice, 
and from that time they regarded her 
more as an equal than as a woman. 

She was surprised to discover the bit- 
terness developing in her. 


FTEN in the evenings she walked in 

the quiet streets of little houses. 
Women were watering the lawns. A cool, 
sweet odor rose from refreshed grass and 
clumps of dripping flowers. Here and there 
a man leaned on the handle of a lawn- 
mower, pipe in hand, talking to a neigh- 
bor. Children were playing in the 
twilight. Their young voices rose in 
happy shouts and their feet pattered on 
the pavement. Hardness and bitterness 
vanished then, and Helen felt only 
ache of wistfulness. 

Later, lights bloomed through the 
deepening night, and the houses became 
dark masses framing squares of bright- 
ness. Vaguely beyond lace curtains 
Helen saw a woman swaying in a rocking 
chair, a group of girls gathered at a piano. 
From dim porches mothers called the 
children to bed, and at an upstairs window 
a shade came down like an eyelid. Helen 
felt alone and very lonely. She realized 
that she had been walking for a long time 
on tired feet. But she did not want to 
go back to the hotel. She must remind 
herself that tomorrow would be another 
hard day. 

In the hotel lobby 
Hutchinson and Monroe. Sharpness and 
hardness came back then! Monroe was 
able to handle the smart young tool- 
dressers; his bland, paternal manner 
crushed into them a paralyzing sense of 
their youth and crudeness. He had got 
hold of a tool-dresser she had canvassed 
and hoped to sell. That meant a fight 
about the commissions, in which, of course, 
Hutchinson backed Monroe. She was 
still alone, but now she was among 
enemies. 

“You've got to fight!” she told herself. 

“Are you going to let them put it over 
on you because you’re a woman?” She 
lay awake thinking of selling arguments, 
talking points, ways of handling this 
prospect and that. Every sale brought 


she encountered 


her nearer to freedom. Some day she 
would have a house, with a big gray 
living-room—rose curtains—dozens of 
fine embroidered towels and table-cloths. 
She jerked her thoughts back to her 
work, angry at herself for letting them 
stray. But when, triumphantly, she 
closed the biggest sale yet—sixty acres! 
—she celebrated by buying a linen lunch- 
cloth stamped in a pattern of wild roses. 
She sat in her room in the evenings and 
embroidered it, beautifully, with fine 
even stitches. 

When it was finished and laundered she 
folded it in tissue-paper and put it care- 
fully away in one of the cheap, warped 
drawers of her bureau. Often she took 
it out, spreading the shining folds over the 
foot of her bed, and looking at it with joy. 
It lay in her thoughts like the nucleus of 
a future contentment. But when _ her 
sister Mabel wrote from Masonville that 
she was going to marry the most wonder- 
ful man in the world, Bob Mason, ‘Old 
Man” Mason’s grandson, who was head 
clerk of Robertson’s store, the rose lunch- 
cloth became something Helen could not 
keep. It was too keenly a symbol of all 
that she had missed, all that she wanted 
her little sister to have. 

It went to Mabel in a rose-lined white 
box, with a letter and a check. Mabel’s 
letter, palpitating with happiness and 
awkwardly triumphant over the splendid 
match—“Though of course it makes no 
difference, because I would marry him if 
he was the oorest man on earth, because 
money isn't everything, is it?’’—had 
suggested that Helen come home for the 
wedding. But this would mean facing 
curiosity and sympathy and whispered 
discussion of her own tragedy, un- 
forgotten, she knew, in Masonville. She 
replied that she could not get away from 
her work, and read Mabel’s relief in the 
light regrets sprinkled through her radiant 
thanks for the check. “And the table- 
cloth is beautiful, too, one of the loveliest 
ones I have.” 

“After all, it is good to think that it 
matters so little to her,” Helen thought, 
quickly. But the letters had shown her 
the deep gulf time had dug between her 
and her girlhood, and the realization in- 
creased her loneliness. 

Her life went by. 
and it was empty. 


Business filled it, 


NE day late in the fall she came in 
early from the oil-fields. Over the level 
yellow plains a sense of autumn had come, 
an indefinable change in the air. She felt 
another change, too, a vague foreboding, 
something altered and restless in the 
spirit of the men with whom she had 
talked. For a week she had not found a 
new prospect, and two sales had slipped 
through her fingers. She stopped at the 
hotel to get a newspaper and read the 
financial news. Then she walked down 
Main street to the little ofice Hutchinson 
and Monroe had rented. 
Hutchinson was there, leaning back in 
a chair, his feet crossed on the desk. He 
did not move when she came in, save to 
lift his. eyes from the sports pages and 
knock the ashes from his cigar. He ac- 
cepted her now as an equal in his own 
game, and there was respect in his voice. 
““Well—how’s it coming?” 
“I’m going to’get out of the fields,” she 
said. She pushed back her hat with a 
tired gesture and dropped into a chair. 


Rose Wilder Lane 
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“The hell you say! What’s wrong?’ 
Hutchinson sat up, dropping the paper, 
and leaned forward on the desk. His 
interest was almost alarmed. She was 
making him money. 

“Territory's gone bum. K. T. O. 2 
will close down in another two weeks. 


The Limited’s going to stop drilling. I’m 
going somewhere else.”’ 

“What! Who told you?” 

“Nobody. I just doped it out.” 

He was relieved. He cajoled her. She 


was tired, he said. She was working in a 
streak of bad luck. Every salesman 
struck it sometime. Look at him; he 
hadn’t made a sale in four weeks, and he 
hadn’t lost his nerve. Cheer up! 


oo had been considering a plan, and 
she had chosen the moment to present 
it to him. The obliqueness of real-estate 
methods had wit her. She had al- 
ways supposed that men thought and 
acted in straight lines, logical lines. That, 
she had thought, gave them their supe- 
riority over irrational womankind. But 
the waste and blindness of business as she 
had seen it had altered her opinion of 
them. Her plan was logical, but she did 
not count upon its logic to impress Hutch- 
inson. She reckoned on the emotional 
effect that would be produced by the truth 
of her prophecy. Letting that prophecy 
stand, she began to unfold her plan. 

The big point in making a land sale 
was getting hold of a good prospect. 
That should not be done by personal can- 
vassing. It was too wasteful of time and 
energy. It should be done by advertis- 
ing. Now Clark and Haywards’ adver- 
tising was all “Whoop ’er up! Come on!” 
stuff. It made a bid for suckers. Hutch- 
inson smiled, but she went on. 

Men who would fall for that advertis- 
ing were not of the class that had bank 
accounts. Hutchinson had lost a lot of 
money trying to scll the type of men who 
answered those advertisements. She 
mentioned incidents and Hutchinson’s 
smile faded. 

She proposed a new kind of real-estate 
advertising: small type—reading matter 
—sensible, straightforward arguments. 
She was going into a settled farming com- 
munity, where | land values were high, and 
she was going to try out an advertising 
campaign for farmers. It had been a good 
farming year; farmers had money, and 
they had brains. She was going to offer 
them cheap land, and she was going to 
sell them. 

She had the 
vertising, but 


money to pay for the ad- 
she needed someone to 
work with her. She proposed that Hutch- 
inson come in with her on a fifty-fifty 
basis. He could have his name on the 
door; he would make arrangements with 
the firm for the territory. “They would 
hesitate to give it to her. But he knew 
she could sell land. Together they could 
make money. 

Hutchinson did not take the proposi- 
tion very seriously. She had not expected 
that he would. He thought about it and 
grinned. 

“Td have to be mighty careful my wife 
didn’ t get wise!” he remarked. 

“Cut that out!”’ she said in a voice that 
cut. She unloosed her fury at him, at all 
men, and looked at him with blazing eyes. 
He stammered—he didn’t mean—“‘When 
I talk business to you, don’t forget that 

(Continued on page 60) 








Bright Stars 


Western Men Who Are Brilliant 
Members of the Constellation of Mars 
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E] Monte, California 
The Record of Gallantry 


Captain Allworth. Awarded the Congressional Medal for his 
daring leadership under machine-gun fire at the Canal of the 
Meuse. He swam the canal to lead the advance when artillery 
had destroyed the bridge, his handful of troops taking several 

i machine-gun nests and one hundred prisoners, paving the way 

j for a larger advance. 
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* * 


Lieutenant Cook. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 
heroic conduct while directing the construction of an artiller 
bridge on the Vesle river. Under constant machine-gun and shell 
fire, he set a splendid example to his command by his disregard 
of danger. He was wounded on that day. 


* * 


Lieutenant Bailey. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 
gallantry during the Argonne-Meuse offensive. He worke 
ahead of a small detachment under terrific fire, forcing the enemy 
to withdraw. Although wounded he made his way to the enemy’s 
right flank and within fifteen minutes silenced the fire. 


* * 


Sergeant Guess. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 
extraordinary heroism in action in the battle of Argonne forest, 
where he received his death wound. Assisted by another ser- 
geant, he led a combat group across an open pts under con- 
stant fire, capturing four machine-gun nests and several prisoners. 


* * 


Sergeant Chesney. Awarded the Croci de Guerre of the Italian 
Army for valiant service in the Asiago Plateau during the last 
six months of the war. i He is one of the members ofshis Ambu- 
lance Section that were honored for their work in the moving and 
care of the wounded under extremely heavy fire, being personally 
congratulated by General Ugo Sani. 


a * 


Corporal Allen. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 
unusual heroism in action near Eclisfontaine. He _responde 
to a call for volunteers and with five others advanced four hun- 
dred yards beyond their front to bring in wounded comrades. 
Under terrific fire, seven were rescued and the body of a dead 
lieutenant was brought back. 


* * 


Private Moore. Awarded the Italian War Cross for gallant work 

' in the Brenta valley in handling wounded and performing his 

duty under extremely hazardous conditions. He is one of the 

fi thirty-five members of his Ambulance Section decorated for 

b their work in this sector of the Italian front, where conditions 
were unusually dangerous. 
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Pvt. Wm. J. Isely 
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Pvt. Harold L. Moore ef Private Isely. Cited for distinguished service at Les Esparges, 

U. S. Ambulance Section 566 ia i ee 
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| in the St. Mihiel sector. He performed acts of daring in aidin 104th Infantry 
Los Angeles, California i) the wounded in the face of severe enemy fire, and was awarde Lindsay, California 
a regimental ring. Later he saved a wounded man from being 
—_— eee! crushed under a heavy truck during an advance. 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





Twin houses 
on a ribbon 


of land 





HEN civil 

engineers 

lay out 

residence 
tracts in hilly districts 
there are sure to be sev- 
eral“remnant’’ lots that 
nobody seems to want. 
These left-overs, lots 
which usually border 
canyons or ravines, are 
often queerly shaped 
and queerly situated. The average well-to- 
do man scorns their irregular contours and 
limited area, but to the man of moderate 
means who possesses an active imagina- 
tion they present interesting opportuni- 
ties. One of these lots, which has been 
remarkably well improved, lies along the 
edge of a thickly overgrown canyon wind- 
ing through San Diego’s most popular 
residence section and has been admired 
for years. 

The lot is about thirty feet deep and 
extends along the canyon’s brink for 
about one hundred and fifty feet. On 
this narrow foundation two attractive 
little houses have been built, ingeniously 
conne:ted by a vine-covered arch which 
gives them the appearance of being one 
dwelling. So narrow was the lot at the 
south end that much of the yard had to 
be filled in and supported by a cobble- 
stone wall, but this has only added to the 
picturesqueness of the group. The houses 
overlook a shrub-lined, green-brown ra- 
vine, with a perspective of stately euca- 
lyptus trees and the shining Pacific. Both 
dwellings are exactly alike as to plan, 
having been designed as units of a com- 
munity dwelling scheme that could be 
continued indefinitely. A glance at the 
floor plan will reveal a marked resem- 
blance to the now popular “court scheme” 
of building; in fact these two units might 
be called the advance guard of the court 
scheme, but the plan is as up-to-date as 
that of any modern bungalow court. The 
outer shell of the house is square, the 
most economical shape to construct from 
the standpoint of labor and material. 
here is only one door to each house; a 
glance at the contour of the lot will show 
why, but there are two methods of ap- 
proaching this door. One is from the rear 
alley, the other from the foot-path follow- 
ing under the brow of the hill, in front of 
the houses. 

French double doors lead into a tiny 
entrance hall, conveniently fitted with a 











Using Left-Over Lots : 


full-length mirror in the south wall. To 
the left is the bedroom hallway, and 
straight ahead, entered through a cased 
opening is the living room. In the house 
farthest south the living room has been 
furnished in blue, a soft warm shade hav- 
ing been chosen, the shade that contrasts 
most snappily with occasional dashes of 
bright orange. The room is twenty feet 
long by fourteen wide and has both west- 
ern and southern exposure. At all times 
of the day it is flooded with sunlight which 
adds greatly to its general atmosphere of 














Detail of arched entrance 


Quaint, but 
bigger than 
they look 


cheerfulness. The most 
interesting feature of 
the room is a_ jolly 
little blue window-seat 
occupying the south- 
east corner. ‘wo seats 
each six feet wide, run 
at right angles to each 
other, each seat having 
wide view-window 
above it and two long- 

hinged casements at 
either side. The seat upholstering is of 
plain blue, curtains above it are of white 
scrim with cretonne side drapes of deep 
blue foliage against a night-black back- 
ground with orange-gold moons peeping 
through olive-green pine boughs. ‘These 
side drapes form a fitting frame for the 
view out doors—the blue of the sky 
harmonizes with the blue cretonne, the 
green vines trailing down from the eaves 
find an answering echo in the pine 
branches, and the black background 
forms a setting for the whole. A little 
white breakfast table placed in the angle 
formed by the seats furnishes a cosy 
breakfast nook, just the place to sit and 
read the morning paper over a cup of 
coffee. 

In the center of the east wall is a dark 
red brick fireplace, six feet wide and ex- 
tending to the height of the window head 
casing. The hearth has been raised nearly 
a foot above the level of the floor and pro- 
jects eight inches out into the room. The 
edge of the hearth has been raised the 
width of one brick so that ashes will not” 
blow into the room, and continuation of 
this ledge furnishes a low seat close by the 
fire, quite comfortable on a cold winter’s 
night. Above the mantel shelf the brick- 
work has been recessed back eight inches 
to make room for a shelf of books and the 
family bronze Bengal tiger. A nearby 
case of full red-leather encyclopedias 
blends well with the brick fireplace; a blue 
stenciled rug on the dull red brick floor, 
a narrow framed picture against the light 
tan wall set in panels of white woodwork, 
a reading lamp on the library table, a 
Maxfield Parrish and Alexander’s Pot of 
Basil complete the simple furnishings of 
this very comfortable room. 

From the living room a door leads to 
the tiny kitchen. A wood-stone drain- 
board and sink extend the full length of 
one side with the space above occupied 
by roomy cupboards. To the right is the 
gas stove and work table with window 
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This floor plan was a case of “cutting your coat to fit your cloth.” The architect ingeniousiy 


contrived to cut two coats 


above and more cupboards on either side. 
‘The floor area is barely sixty square feet. 

From the entrance hall a smaller hall 
leads to the bathroom and bedroom. The 
latter is furnished in pink with white 
woodwork, window curtains and furni- 


ture. The wall is tinted a warm gray 
shade, pink rugs are on the floor and a 
pink cretonne curtain hangs between the 
roomy clothes closet and bedroom. 

This comfortable little home was de- 
signed by Irving J. Gill, architect, and 


was one of the first in which he tried out 
flush-finish window and door jambs and 
slab doors. The success of his experiment 
is ably attested by the marked popu- 
larity of these two little houses and the 
fact that they stand today as clean, as 
livable and in as good repair as the peer 
they were built. Woodwork has _ been 
repainted, of course, walls retinted and 
plastering patched, but the shell of the 
house is as firm and solid as ever. Wooden 
doors throughout have been made with 
absolutely fla surfaces; no molds or 
panels to collect dirt, and all baseboards, 
door and window jambs are constructed 
flush with the plaster instead of being 
nailed over it. The floor is made of large 
dark red bricks, laid flat and covered by a 
thin coat of cement which has sunk down 
into the mortar joints just enough to lend 
an interesting texture to the surface. This 
has been painted, waxed and oiled and, 
according to those who have lived with 
it, is far superior to a wood floor. 
Persis BINGHAM. 


Garden Seats in Attractive Places 


OT long ago I passed down 

“Millionaire Row,” the show 

place and “high brow”’ street of 

a famous California city. As I 
peeped through some of the iron fences and 
gay colored hedges, and looked over the 
soft green lawns, I was startled by the lone- 
someness of these'wonderful gardens—gar- 
dens so enchanting that one could spend 
a whole day in them and then come away 
feeling hungry for more of their beauty. 
It made me wonder who was enjoying 
these works of God and man. There 
were no children playing about; there 


be expected to understand it “unless I 
had studied architecture.” 

“But,” I protested, “the seats are 
empty. The gardens are not used. Must 
one study architecture before he can sit 
down?” 

“Something has to be sacrificed for 
art,” was the answer. 

I was much abashed. How crude I 
had been to wish for garden seats in at- 
tractive places! 

The landscape architect went on to 
explain that no garden was complete 
without the guidance of an engineer’s rod 

and the planting of 








“The house is the heart of the home, but the garden is the soul” 


were few seats to rest in, and yet what 
alluring nooks and corners! 

My note-book told me the secret of 
this desolation. In some gardens there 
were no seats at all; in others the seats 
faced ponds and the glare of water; 
there were seats in the open without any 
shade and some were hidden in dark, 
damp corners. When I spoke of these 
things to a high-priced landscape archi- 
tect he informed me that the seats were 
placed in “symmetrical order.” I couldn’t 


things by rule. We 
had quite a warm 
talk over the mat- 
ter, with the result 
that I was to find 
what I called a 
“beautiful garden 
planted without the 
aid of anything that 
looked like an en- 
gineer’s rod or a 
book of rules.” I 


started on my quest 


and found just what: 
I was looking for. 
My ideal of a garden 
belongs to Mr. and 


Mrs. J. A. Graves 
of Alhambra. In 
it is everything 
that an American 


« 


garden lover would 





in a most bewitching way. Trees 
flourished in formal and informal places. 
Everywhere there were seats and in any- 
thing but “symmetrical order’; under 
shade trees, half in the sunlight, on the 
side of an embankment, at the beginning 
and ending of woodland paths, among 
cactus plants and rocks. And _ people 
were sitting in them! 

I led the landscape man to my dream 
garden, and he capitulated. 

“Your Western gardens violate all law 
and order that we artists work by,” was 
his comment, “but they are like the West- 
ern women, unconventional, irresistible, 
fascinating. When I see violets and pop- 
pies growing together from January till 
April, and cactus and New England holly 
courting each other, I don’t wonder that 
you put aside the engineer’s tools and 
work at random.” 

The more I see of gardens, the more 
Y believe that the old gardener of my 
childhood was a wise creature when he 
used to tell me “The house is the heart 
of the home, child, but the garden is 
the soul.” 

Mary Frorence O’Brien. 








hope to find. Flow- — !ss9 
ers were nodding 
their heads about 
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Everywhere there were seats, and not in “symmetrical order 














SUNSET, the Pacific Monthiy 


—ecmnnmrere sss Serene | 


Enjoy cool summer-time breakfasts cn the porch. Or pick 
the cool spot for luncheon— and remember also that a dainty 
dinner is easily prepared wherever a lamp socket is available. 


ensnal Electnic 
Wes 


The preparation and serving of these electrically cooked meals will add a 
daintiness and zest that measures the full joy of home service. Moreover 
electricity goes far to eliminate the ever-present servant problem. 

You attach these appliances as easily as a new Mazda; operating cost is 
low; and you enjoy a wonderful return in continued convenience, comfort 


and satisfaction. 


Gensnal Clchic Percolator 


You will be astonished to see how quickly 
the percolation begins, starting with cold 
water— you will enjoy watching and hear- 
ing it. Uniformly perfect coffee always 
zipping hot. 

Many different styles and sizes: 

Paneled Grecian urn (9-cup’ as shown on the table 
above, $21.50. Without panels, $18.50. 

The 7-cup Nickel pot shown at the left is $13.75; 
without paneled aie. $12.00. 

Aluminum pot 6-cup, $10.00. Nickel pot 7-cup, 


$11.50 
General Clchic Toaster 


Yes, you will appreciate your toast piping 
hot as you take it from the toaster, crunchy 
brown and you will enjoy making it as 
wanted —all men do. 


Two Styles: Ornamental toaster as shown on table 
above, $7.00; another style with detachable rack, 


$6.50 


Gensnal Clachic Grill 


With the grill illustrated at the left you cook 
to perfection two dishes at the same time. 
For instance, you cream potatoes below 
while you are frying eggs above countless 
other combinations. The three-heat switch 
gives complete control; nothing special to 
learn; use your regular recipes. 


Round grill, 3-heat as illustrated, with dishes, 
$10.00. Rectangular grill, single heat, $10.00. 


General Elec Tron 


Becauce an electric iron saves-most in work, 
in time, in health, it is the most commonly 
used electric appliance; it makes ironing 
pleasant and easy. 


Household iron (6 Ibs.), $6.50. Travelers’ iron 


(3 Ibs.), $5.50. Travelling set—3 Ib. iron and 


curling tong in bag $7.00. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


CHICAGO 
ONTARIO, CALIF. 


NEW YORK 


Genaral Elche Range 


The ideal kitchen is equipped with an 
electric range in cities where the supply of 
current is sufficient. That is a question to be 
taken up with your Central 

Station. The electric range 

shown at the right does all 

the cooking for a large family 

with an entire absense of dirt, 

danger and trouble. Used 

in thousands of homes. 


ATLANTA 
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Anita Stewart Says: 


“The 373 has so many 
good points that I can’t say 
just what makes it my favor- 
ite Veil. Perhaps it is the 
easy, simple way in which it slips on. Or 
perhaps because it’s French,—so charming 
and flattering! You can tell by the clever 
ii new designs that it’s imported.” 


ald 4 
il lps desta” 
f 


The 73 is the favorite Vell of women of discrimination and 
charm. It is made of the finest silk mesh, beautifully patterned in 
cherille and silk embroidery. It is French to the last dot—just as 
\ convenient as it is lovely. It slips over the head without any of 
\ the tying and pinning which make ordinary veils so troublesome. 


Sonnte-} VEIL 


IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 


“Just Slip iton’” / 
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to wall paper, 
Silvertown Cords 
are to tires. 


More artistic—more 
durable—the tires 


with the Twin Red 


Diamonds on the 
sidewall. 


Buy Goodrich Tires 
from a Dealer 









































Laby Beauty 


ecrets 


Proper food, sleep and bathing 
mean beautiful babies! 

The ritual of the 9.30 morning 
bath is the important event of the 


baby’s day. After the bath comes 
Talcum Time. 

You know 
which a baby’s 
constantly subjected. 
cum is essential 

To the boric acid solution, 
absorbent cotton, safety pins, soft 
hair-brush—add MENNEN’S. 

Borated by the original formula, 
never bettered, it is peculiarly 
soothing to little chafed limbs and 
chubby flesh—and to the tender 
skin of grown-ups also. 

Mennen’s is sold in a large size, 
economical can, containing more 
Talcum for the money than you 
could buy before the war. 

MENNEN’S TALCUMS with the 

original borated formula—include: 

Borated Violet 
Flesh Tint Cream Tint 
Talcum for Men 
THE Mennen Company 
Newark, A.J. U.S.A. 


© 


ng 


the torments to 
flower-soft skin is 


A safe tal- 


Laboratories: 42 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Factory: Montreal, Que. 


Sales Agents in Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Ont. 
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Hell Holes on Land and Sea 


(Continued from page 32) 


given the old men and young preferred 
men all the warm clothing that could be 
spared, considering that in a short time 
they would be in Germany and could get 
a new supply. 


Arrival in Germany 


On February 27th we made our epochal 
entry into Kiel, the Wolf bedecked with 
the national emblems and house flags of 
the innocent merchant ships she had cap- 
tured; our band played gay airs as we 
steamed through a lane of superdread- 
noughts, themselves decorated and lined 
with cheering thousands. Launches and 
excursion steamers swarmed round while 
the Huns strained their necks to look 
at the hunted prisoners aboard who 
were ignominiously herded into groups 
to be photographed—blacks, whites, yel- 
lows, and all races—to make scenes for 
German post cards. How different a 
scene from that later one, when the Ger- 
man navy passed down what somebody 
has called ‘the sea-aisle of surrender.” 
But that was a year away! 

We were taken first to Karlsruhe, then 
to Heidelberg. On May rst we American 
prisoners left Heidelberg for Villingen, 
which is twenty-five miles from the Swiss 
frontier, among the German [Alps, on the 
edge of the Black Forest. We were told 
Villingen was to become a permanent 
camp for American officers. 

The woes of a plain American merchant 
marine man in that gold-braid-bedecked 
officers’ camp were great. Strange what 
a smail bit of insignia will do! My: clothes 
were those of a plain civilian and they 
bore no trace of any mark distinguishing 
me as a captain of a United States vessel, 
and often I found myself unnoticed and 
slighted, while some petty officer with 
plenty of foresight, imagination and gall, 
combined with gold lace, was thought to 
be a general and was treated almost like 
one. I smile when I recall a British third 
engineer, in the camp at Heidelberg, who 
had added four gold stripes to his sleeve, 
whereas a commander in the British navy 
wears but three, and who, by hook or 
crook (mostly the latter, I think) had 
secured a British transport cap bearing 
as the device a gold crown. Needless to 
say, he impressed the German officials 
thoroughly and by his taste in display 
won for himself an easy life in camp. 

I was supplied with a small piece of 
cloth about three by six inches, bearing 
my number and the name of the Heidel- 
berg camp, and was told there by the 
officers that it would be necessary to cut 
out a section of my coat sleeve and sew 
this bandage in place of it. This was to 
be done because [ wore no gold braid, and 
in the event of my escape would discover 
me to pursuers because of the gaping hole 
in my sleeve. 

It was then that I remembered how 
Captain Meadows, of the British tanker 
Turitella, had given me the insignia of 
his first oficer who had escaped from the 
raider when she was off Sunday Island, 
as I have told. He advised me that I 
might be glad of them when we got to the 
prison camp, and he was proved right, for 
| needed some evidence that I had an 
I made up my mind, al- 


officer’s rank. 





though I didn’t like parading round in 
British trappings, to wear these gold 
ornaments rather than mutilate the only 
coat I had to my back. But the time 
slipped by at Heidelberg without my be- 
ing pressed further to cut my coat and at 
Villingen the officers permitted me to sew 
the bandage designating the name of the 
camp on the outside of my sleeve. 

During October seven men_ escaped 
from the camp. These men had success- 
fully concealed ladders which they had 

made from Red Cross boxes, and one 
dark night they succeeded in cutting 
through the wire of the barracks windows 
without attracting the attention of the 
Germans who made their inspections at 
certain intervals. The outside fences of 
the camp were of barbed wire; one of the 
strands was charged, we were warned. 
Well, the night of the escape, one of our 
officers, who was an electrical engineer, 
“shorted” the electric system with a 
piece of baling wire, thus accomplishing 
the double purpose of throwing the entire 
camp into darkness and making the 
barbed wire ‘‘safe for democracy.” The 
Red Cross “‘first aid” ladders were thrown 
from the barracks windows and the men 
dashed across, jumped down in the dark- 
ness and got away. 

That is, all but one. Lieutenant Isaacs, 
U. S. N., was prevented by the sudden 
appearance of a German guard at the 
window. Isaacs, who had been forced 
to land upon the water with his seaplane. 
was said to be the only American naval 
officer to have been captured by a Ger- 
man submarine. Certainly there was no 
American prisoner in Germany more re- 
sourceful than he. Immediately he put 

a long overcoat and improvised a head- 
gear to resemble a German cap and seized 
a broom as a camouflaged gun. He ran 
at once to the guard house and called out 
the guard in correct German orders. 
“? Raus! ’Raus!” he cried; “die Ameri- 
kaner ‘sind rausgelaufen!” (The Ameri- 
cans are escaping!) The guard turned 
out and opened the gate and passed out, 
and Lieutenant Isaacs passed out with 
them, never to return. I heard afterward 
that it took him nearly a month to make 
his way to the Swiss border, through some 
twenty-five miles of mountain scenery. 
His trip included a swim across the Rhine. 
These escapes made us envy our com- 
rades, in October, but not long afterward 
we came to feel that along with the civil- 
ized world release was at hand 


Thanksgiving in Sight 

On the memorable eleventh morning 
of November, the news was posted on the 
bulletin board that the terms of the armis- 
tice had been accepted in their entirety. 
We knew that among these terms was the 
immediate return of all the Allied pris- 
oners, so it was with great hilarity that we 
responded to the “‘appel”’ or assembly call, 
which we knew must mean announcement 
to us of plans for our liberation. The com- 
mandant informed us that the war was 
over and that by the terms of the armis- 
tice our release was a matter of only a few 
days. “We request you to be as con- 
siderate and as patient as possible to your 
defeated captors,” he said. Our Colonel 
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Your Car -Your Roads 
and Your Tires 


There are two factors which determine the 
best tires for your use. One is yourcar. The 
other, the roads your car travels. 


With these two points clearly in mind, any 
United States Tire Sales and Service Depot 
Dealer can provide you with tires that will give 
you the long, uninterrupted service you want 
and should have. 


Experience has taught us that no one tire 
will meet all the varying conditions faced by 
American motorists. 


That’s why we build five distinct types of 
United States Tires—‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, 
‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. A tire for every 
need of price or use. In this way, we make it 
possible for every American motorist to have 
good tires that will meet his individual require- 
ments to perfection. 


Look up our nearest Sales and Service Depot 
Dealer. Talk over your driving conditions with 
him. He will tell you which United States Tires 
are exactly suited to your needs. Then stand- 
ardize on them. 


For passenger and light delivery cars—‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ 
and ‘Plain’. Also tires for cycles, airplanes and solid tires for trucks. 


United States Tires 


are Good Tires 
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Zo at fest Green 






in the fascinating 
foothills of the Orange 
Mountains of New Jersey 


ways found on 
famous Courses 


Where tournaments are won 

and records made, among the 

winners you will find those 
playing with the famous balls 
marked DUNLOP “Vac.” 


Don’t be satisfied with anything but 
the best—you can’t make your top score 
with anything but top-notch tools. 


You can count on a Dunlop *Vac 
at every stroke; counton its ac curacy, on 
weight and balance. Dunlop ‘*Vacs’’ are 
famous wherever expert golf is played. i | 





Buy them of your Pro; he will tell 
you that ‘*Dunlop Vacs can’t be beat.’” 


| 

| 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. | 
Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry || 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND | 
NEW YORK: T. W. Niblett, Suite 2014-G. | 
305 Fifth Ave, | 
TORONTO: Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
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Brown responded in the same courteous 
fashion. He expressed the wish that the 
conduct of the Germans from then on 
would not add in any way to the difh- 
culties of the situation and he felt sure 
that the American officers would appre- 
ciate the delicacy of the circumstances 
and observe every dictate of courtesy. 
Colonel Brown took what the Germans 
said at its full face value. 

We followed his lead and dispersed 
without undue hilarity or any “rubbing 
it in.” But we were hilarious, all right, 
and we proceeded at once to divide up the 
remaining rations on the assumption that 
saving was no longer necessary. As we 
were to leave there so soon we felt that 
we were justified in having a little armis- 
tice celebration of our own at a time when 
we knew almost the whole world was 
having a wild time of joy. 

Meanwhile a radical change had come 
over the administration of the camp. 
The day following the announcement of 
the armistice we were astonished to ob- 
serve our German colonel appearing with- 
out his insignia of rank. Our guards told 
us that the revolution had abolished all 
commissions; that orders had come from 
the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Council of 
Villingen that [the colonel ‘must be re- 
moved and that the corporal (the highest 
non-commissioned officer, like our top- 
sergeant) would be the highest ranking 
soldier in the camp. This condition of 
affairs did not make us feel very secure, 
for discipline naturally was much relaxed 
and we felt that we were at the mercy of 
any whim of the troops, who were rather 
sullen on their return from the front and 
who might start something to get even 
with the “verdammte Yankees.” But the 
corporal, so suddenly elevated to supreme 
command, was an amiable fellow who 
spoke some English and who used to come 
in and sit chatting and joking with us. 
He had come to realize that we were not 
“on dignity,” that we did not consider 
ourselves as German officers considered 
themselves. Democracy had made itself 
felt and the attitude of the men toward us 
did not partake of their feeling toward 
their own officers. But this extraordinary 
state of affairs did not last long, because 
the Germans discovered that, after all, 
they could not get along without shoulder- 
straps. ‘Two days after the colonel had 
been sent away from the camp the officers’ 
insignia was restored. But it was a com- 
promise, for a second lieutenant was put 
in command of the camp and the English- 
speaking corporal was made his chief aide. 

It was all a spectacle which interested 
us, of course, yet our minds were on our 
promised immediate relief. But when a 
week passed by our patience was about 
exhausted. We were disappointed and 
disgruntled. ‘Thanksgiving Day was 
getting nearer and we had all made plans 
for enjoying this great and appropriate 
occasion far from ‘the confines of Villin- 
gen. Then another “appel” sounded, 
following the rumor that an official from 
outside had arrived at the camp. We feit 
sure that final orders had arrived with 
him. It was a complaisant audience that 
gathered to hear the announcement he 
had to make and his beaming countenance 
encouraged us in the belief that he was 
the bearer of the good tidings which 
should terminate our residence at Villin- 
gen. He made a remarkably dramatic 
speech, the substance of which I shall 


never forget. It was something like this, 
given in badly broken English: 

“Goot morning, chentlemen. Some of 

ou vill remember me; I am from Rastadt. 
1 vas your friend down dere, vasn’t I? 
(Cheers from us.) Now der var iss ofer 
unt you vill all soon be going home to 
your own frresites unt frients in der land 
by der free. Dot’s vot you call it, ain’t 
it? (More cheers.) Vell, I have relatives 
in America, unt | vill go to your country 
after the var. (Cheers omitted here.) 
Let me gif you my congratulations by 
your immediate getting avay unt my 
felicitations over the events vich shall 
set you free. Patience has been necessary 
for you unt how much patience vill be 
necessary for the German prisoners who 
vill not so soon get home from France. I 
tink you all vant to get back by dot day, 
dot day of celebrations—I can not tink 
vot der name iss. (Somebody suggested 
Thanksgiving.) Oh, yes, dot’s it, Tanks- 
gifing Day, I remember now. (Extra 
loud cheers.) Vell, vot I haf to tell you 
iss diss: knowing you are so anxious to 
get back by dot day, it is our grand 

leasure to get you back by dot day unt 
That come to tell you dot—ve can’t do 

Still beaming upon us, with a hasty 
salute, he started to slip out of the door, 
but we closed about him and Colonel 
Brown forcefully expressed our senti- 
ments when he said that this message 
was entirely unsatisfactory to us, that no 
adequate reason had been given why we 
should be still held as prisoners, that this 
unexcused delay would result in our losing 
altogether what faith we had in German 
trustworthiness and that we demanded 
either an immediate release or an ade- 
quate reason for continued delay. 

We then held a protest meeting and 
decided that if within forty-eight hours 
we were not set free or good reason given 
for our retention we should unanimously 
agree to a ten-year boycott of all Ger- 
man goods and encourage such a boycott 
among our friends; that in the meantime, 
as an expression of our attitude, we would 
immediately boycott the camp canteen 
This. threat was communicated to our 
friend from Rastadt and the boycott 
went into immediate effect. In forty- 
eight hours, as a result, perhaps, we were 
told we were to be no longer prisoners, 
but guests of the German people; that 
we were to be under the command of our 
own ranking officer and subject to no 
more assemblies and to have our daily 
freedom. 


Good-bye, Hunland! 


At last, on the evening of November 
25th, three days before Thanksgiving, we 
were told that the morrow would bring us 
liberty. Never will I forget the visions 
that word conjured up, of home and wife 
and kiddies and all that I had been living 
for through those miserable months. At 
four the next morning we were all mus- 
tered to leave camp, after names were 
called and receipts given and_ taken. 
We now marched through the town of 
Villingen before five-thirty in the morn- 
ing, while the German garrison was still 
sleeping, in ordertoavoid any possibility of 
conflict with them. Boarding second-class 
coaches we departed for Constance on the 
German-Swiss frontier. What cheers, 


shouts, and boisterous hilarity shook the 
(Continued on page 9g) 
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The Fortunes 
of War 


(Continued from page 36) 











care cold upon the table, saw two figures 
coming through the clover. One of these 
was Danny. The other, who walked 
l:mpingly with a cane, was— 

“Mother and Mary”—Danny’s voice 
came clearly across the intervening space 
— tis jack Templeton that’s come!” 

“Jack Templeton,” whispered Mrs. 
Owen bewilderedly. “Him that wrote 
the letter!’ Why didn’t he bring it with 
him, I wonder?” = 

“He'll tell us,” said Mary, and ran out 
to meet the battle-scarred twain. 

“?Tis my old side-kick, Jack Temple- 
ton,” cried Danny, dancing about on his 
crutches. “Oh, mother, ’tis great to see 
him! He’s been a prisoner and got re- 
leased, and he’s on his way home to see 
hi: own folks. Wasn’t it fine of him to 


vette “My! How Valspar Varnish 
stop and see us! ; = ° e 
Templeton placed his arm about the | 2 brightens that old linoleum a 


other’s shoulder, and something like a 
sob shook him. “Mrs. Owen,” he said, 
“T thought he was dead. !—I feel as if I 
were at the Resurrection.” Then he 
turned to Mary and smiled. ‘You both 
look like your pictures,” he declared, 
“only better. And, Danny, I want to tell 
you that I know where there is work, 
good work, big work, waiting for you. 























HEREVER you have linoleum, congoieum or oilcloth 
in your home, varnish it with Valspar after it has been on 
the floor three or four months. 


You will be delighted with the result! The Valspar will not 
only brighten it up, but will make it 4st a great deal longer because 


— stick together, old chap, if you | — it will take much of the surface wear and absolutely prevent the 
please. ; - penetration of moisture. 

And then some of Templeton’s talk in | = 
the trenches about the mills his family | = Valsparred linoleum can be washed with soap and warm water. 
controlled teok on a new meaning for |.— In fact, ‘even oiling water has no effect on Valspar. 


Danny. For once he was speechless. 
Presently he opened his mouth. Sound 
came, but no words. Then, suddenly, his 
crutches rattled to the floor and he threw 
his arms about his friend’s neck and wept. 
“There, there, old chap, you’ll have us 
all crying presently.” Templeton’s voice ; : : : 
dunce acl ensue seighlesl Mees ths nee In halls and vestibules Valspar will protect linoleum against 
face. ‘I wrote a letter to your mother scuffing feet and dripping umbrellas. 
while I was a prisoner and gave it to a 
guard to mail. I suppose it has not been 
received?” 
Mary glanced quickly at her mother, 
a finger to her lips. Neither spoke. The 
girl furtively took the letter from the table 
and placed it in the bosom of her dress. 
“Do you remember, Danny,” Temple- | = 
ton went on, “the talks we had about our | = 


Hot grease can spatter or spill on Valsparred kitchen linoleum 
without injuring the finish or soaking in. 


Spilled liquids, such as vinegar, ammonia, and alcohol will not 
harm Valspar. 
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Valspar is easy to apply and it dries over night. 





mothers?” ; 

Ped i ple ap ng is Try it! Give your linoleum two coats of Valspar, allowing 
pression of her eyes and the color in her | & the first coat to harden at least a week before applying the 
cheeks, a glow which presently suffused | — second. 

her sxnet fecr, He loeuen at Sesnpirens | : And beware of this: Don’t be led into using any ordinary - 








and noted the light in his eyes. : : 
“Maybe ’twill work out as we planned varnish on linoleum. You must have the washahle, water-proof 


it, Jack, after all,” he said softly. = varnish that will not turn white—Valspar! 
“Hush, Danny.” Templeton spoke | = 
almost sharply. “You and I are not | 


running this world.” W. P. FULLER & CO., Special Offer: Don’t be content merely 


The girl, making a pretense of arrang- with reading about Valspar—Use tt. 
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containing, in the aggregate, 
$15,000 worth of prime, selected 
seeds of rare and wondrous 


nature, but, when planted, even- 
tuatingonly in vegetables! So yousee there 
is something in what the gentleman says. 
Lest my youthful enthusiasm might 
lead some of you to abandon all else and 
start a seed farm immediately, however, 
let me hasten to add that there are sev- 
eral long jumps between sowing a seed 
crop and dividing the dividends. Seed 
crops have their off years, like candidates 
for ofice—one big firm planted rego 
three times in one year before they got < 
“stand” and then it was almost a mee 
due to lack of moisture and to hard winds! 
and there is often a heavy loss because 
of inclement weather, lack of labor, or 
some similar consideration. Luckily the 
market is pretty firm and prices good, but 
these things do not go towards making it 
all velvet for the producer and handler, 
for the reason that seeds are an expensive 
crop to harvest and a four-times-expen- 
sive crop to sort, clean, segregate, classify, 
size and pack. A good many seeds have 
to be gathered (in the pod, of course) by 


hand. Some of them have also to be 
thrashed by hand—by the fine old flail 
method. And after that they must be 


scrupulously cleaned and winnowed for 
packing. 
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Cultivated Weeds 


(Continued from page 43) 


Very clever and intricate machines do 
this work, automatically, in some cases, 
but peas, for example, have to be run 
through a machine that spreads them out 
on a narrow, slow-moving belt, exposing 
them to the keen eyes and nimble fingers 
of expert girl operatives who hand-pick 
them. ‘The result is pea seed that will 
bat anywhere from .891 to .1000—but 
don’t rush off and be a seed grower until 
you have counted all these little details. 
Other machines there are built on the 
thrashing-machine principle that blow 
the chaff out into the visitor’s eye and 
drop the clean seed down into a bin. 
Very marvelous machines! And one that 
I couldn’t believe until I had seen it—a 
slightly sloping screen-covered table on 
which the small, round seeds like alfalfa 
and radish are spread, to be at once shaken 
nine ways by the table and blown an inch 
above it by a steady, strong draft from a 
blower. ‘This action of motion and sus- 
pending draft combine to blow away the 
light waste and dust and at the same time 
to move the larger seeds up the slope into 





proper receptacles and to drop 
the smaller ones downward 
into their destinations. New 
engines for handling seeds are 
being invented all the time and the 
hand work is being lessened. But for the 
mere amateur it might be better, just 
now, to exercise his ingenuity and invest 
his capital in his own line and buy seeds 
from the corner grocery, as of old—at 
least until ‘some one manufactures a 
machine that will take the paper plans 
of the embryo seed man into a hopper at 
one end and at the other turn out nice 
crinkly bank notes, properly endorsed 
and made cashable, and containing the 
required strands of colored silk thread! 

Not all seeds in the West referred to in 
this somewhat incoherent discourse are 
raised by the big seed firms. ‘The latter 
let hundreds of contracts to land owners 
and farmers, furnishing the original stock 
seed and taking the crop either in the field 
or on the cars. And probably for some 
years to come the profits to these contract 
growers will be encouraging. But there is a 
fine art about growing seeds that should be 
learned first—after that there is noth- 
ing to do but let the men do it and spend 
your own time tinkering the works of your 
limousine trying to make out what is the 
matter with the differential, or whatever 
itis. Anybody can do that. 


‘Somewhere Safe to Sea. 


does not need to run away, for he is being 
urged to go—to become a sal‘or before 
the mast, will find his quarters ia the fore- 
castle more comfortable often than the 
home he left, certainly more comfortable 
than the boarding shacks of miners and 
construction gangs. He will find electric 
lights and steam heat and shower baths; 
and there is a plenty of blankets in his 
berth; and the food, both quantity and 
quality, is so good that he could scarcely 
* equal it at the best hotel at home. 

Some of the ships of the Merchant Ma- 
rine are even being arranged so a sailor 
will have only one room-mate, and by be- 
ing on different watches the two will 
practically have a private berth. 

Besides this, there is a law which pro- 
tects the sailor—protects him too much, 
shipping men say, but be that as it may, 
the sailor profits by it. This law provides 
that no officer may strike a sailor, and 
that any sailor can demand half his wages 
and quit the ship at any American port. 

But good food and romance are not 
the only inducements now. Sailing is a 
real job. The pay is good. The veriest 
landlubber who signs on as an ordinary 
seaman is paid $55 a month and overtime, 
and his living. He works only eight 
hours a day. Nowhere in America these 
days can a man live for less than $30 a 
month. In most industrial centers it 
figures nearer fifty. But even at the low- 
est cost, this means the beginning sailor is 
earning $20 a week. And on what other 
new job can an untrained youth do that? 

A bright, ambitious young American 
can learn to be a good sailor in five or six 
months. But the law requires one year 
before he can take the examination. 
When he becomes an able seaman he 
gets $75 a month and overtime. 


(Continued from page 26) 


But, of course, an American boy of 
good stuff in him does not mean to remain 
a sailor all his life. He does not intend to 
be a day laborer at anything. If he be- 
comes a sailor, can he go up? 

I put this question to a number of ship 
owners, captains and port officers. Never 
from any industrial leaders have I had 
such emphatically affirmative replies. 

“Not only,” said one captain, as he 
stood on the deck of his ship and watched 
three sailors splicing rope, “can a young 
man become an officer, we if he is quick, 
intelligent and faithful, he is sure to.” 


Opportunities 


“Why, figure it for yourself. Prac- 
tically one-fourth of a ship’s crew are 
officers. Every officer comes up from the 
forecastle—he must have been a sailor. 
The boy who starts in as a sailor has one 
chance in four merely counting numbers. 
There are sure to be a large part of the 
crew who are old salts, satisfied with their 
jobs, who have no ambition, so there he 
has more chances. On almost every voy- 
age there are changes and promotions. 

“So I would say thatan ordinary, quick, 
ambitious young American who came on 
this boat and stuck to his job could not 
help becoming an officer. 

“Here is the first step. The captain 
looks over his crew for the most alert, 
dependable men for quartermasters— 


men who steer the ship. A youth of good 
qualities is likely to be selected very soon 
as quartermaster. 
in two or three days. 
hours at the wheel, and is off eight. 
quartermaster 


He can learn to steer 
He stands four 
The 
lives on deck with the 


officers and has many more privileges 
than the ordinary sailor. 

“The good quartermaster is then in line 
for promotion to third mate. After he has 
been a sailor three years, he may take his 
examination for second officer’s place, 
and receive appointment as third mate. 
A man must be qualified for the office one 
step above the one he actually holds. 

“After that the promotion depends en- 
tirely upon his fitness as an officer. Off- 
cers’ wages vary, but the average pay is, 
say, $130 for third mate, $150 for second, 
$175 for first, and $250 to $300 for cap- 
tain. This, of course, includes living— 
and it is the best of living.” 

Yes, for a young man with no settled 
occupation, a man with a love for the sea, 
and sense of patriotic service, the life of 
a sailor looks good to me. And now is the 
time to get in. The new ships being 
launched are clean and fine. The crew 
will be largely—we hope—American, and 
there is lots of room for new men. We will 
need in the next few years around fifteen 
thousand officers in our Merchant Marine. 
These officers will have good living, good 
social standing, wide travel and increasing 
knowledge, besides an unlimited chance 
to see other and bigger opportunities for 
riches and place i in the ports of the world. 

“Go in,” I said to Tom Davis, the hill- 
billy, ‘‘and the Stars and Stripes go with 
you—and never do anything to make 
any other good workman on land or sea 
ashamed to claim the same flag with you.” 


In the concluding article of this series, 
Mr. Hamby will discuss the problems of our 
Merchant Marine from a national stand- 
point—the fight ahead of us if our ships are 
to sail at all. 
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it’s business,” she said. She picked 
up her wallet of maps and left the 
office. As she did so she reflected 
that the scheme would work out. 

Ten days later word ran through 
the oil-fields that all the K. T. O. 
leases were letting out men. Hutchinson’s 
inquiries showed that the Limited was not 
starting any new wells. Monroe, who had 
saved his money, announced that he 
would stop work for the winter. Hutch- 
inson, remembering that Mrs. Kennedy 
had funds for an advertising campaign, 
decided that her proposition offered a 
shelter in time of storm. 

They talked it over again, considering 
the details, and Hutchinson went to the 
city to see Clark. He got a small advance 
on commissions, and the Santa Clara 
valley territory. 

On the train, leaving the oil-fields for 
the last time, Helen looked back at the 
little station, the sand hills covered with 
black derricks, the wide level desert, and 
felt that she was leaving behind her the 
chrysalis of the woman she had become. 


()>* a hot July afternoon three years 
later she drove a dusty car throughthe 
trafic on Santa Clara street in San Jose, 
and stopped it at the curb. When she had 
jumped to the sidewalk she walked 
round the car and thoughtfully kicked a 
ragged tire with a stubby boot. The tire 
had gone flat on the Cupertino road, and 
it was on her mind that she had put too 
much air into the patched tube. For 
two miles she had been expecting to hear 
the explosion of another blow-out, and 
had been too weary to stop the car and 
unscrew the air valve. 

“Darn thing’s rim-cut, anyway,” she 
said under her breath. “I’ll have to get a 
new one.” She dug her notebook and 
wallet from the mass of grimy literature 
in the tonneau and walked into the 
building. 

Hutchinson was telephoning when she 
entered their office on the fourth floor. A 
curl of smoke rose from his cigar-end on 
the flat-topped desk and drifted through 
the big open window. There were dusty 
footprints on the ingrain rug, and the 
helter-skelter position of the chairs 
showed that prospects had come in during 
her absence. Hutchinson chuckled when 
he hung up the receiver. 

“Ted’s going to catch it when he gets 
home!” he remarked, picking up the cigar. 

“Stalling his wife again?’ Helen was 
running through her mail. “I suppose 
there isn’t a man on earth who won’t 
joyfully lie to another man’s wife for 
him,” she added, ripping an envelope. 

“Well, Holy Mike! What would you 
tell her?” 

Helen looked up quickly from the letter. 
“T’d tell her the—” she began hotly, and 
stopped. “Oh, I don’t know. I suppose 
he’s got that red-headed girl out in the 
machine again. He makes me tired. If 
you ask me, I think we’d better get rid 
of them. That sort of thing doesn’t 
make us any sales.” 

There was silence while she ripped open 
the other letters and glanced through 
them. Her momentary anger subsided. 
She reflected that there were men on 
whom one could rely. Her thoughts 
returned to Paul as to a point of security. 
His appearance in San Jose a few months 
earlier had been like the sight of a cool 
spring in a desert. She had not realized 
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the scorn for all men that had grown in 
her until she met him again and could not 
feel it for him. 

She glanced from the window at the 
clock in the tower of the Bank of San Jose 
building. Half past four. He would still 
be at the ice plant. This thought, pop- 
ping unexpectedly into her mind, startled 
her with the realization that all day she 
had been subconsciously dwelling on the 
fact that it was the fifteenth of the month, 
the day he usually came to San Jose since 
his firm had acquired its interests there. 

The clock suggested, simultaneously, 
another thought, and she snatched the 
telephone receiver from its hook. “Am 
I too late for the afternoon delivery?” 
she anxiously asked the groceryman who 
answered the call. “Oh, thank you. Two 
heads of lettuce, a dozen eggs, half a 
pound of butter. How much are toma- 
toes? Well, send me a pound. Yes, 
H. D. Kennedy, 560 South Green street. 
Thank you.” 

“Any live ones today?” she asked, as 
the receiver clicked into place. 

“Six callers. Two good prospects, and 
a couple that may work up into some- 
thing,’ Hutchinson answered. “Say, the 
Seals are certainly handing it to the 
Tigers. Won in the fifth inning.” 

“That’s good,” she said absently. 
“Closed the Haas sale yet?” 

“Oh, he’s all right. Tied up solid.” 
Hutchinson yawned. “How’s your 
man?” 

“Dated him for the land next Wednes- 
day. He’s live, but hard to handle. 
Taking him down in the machine.” 

“Machine all right?” 

“Engine needs overhauling, and we’ve 
got to get a new rear tire and some tubes. 
‘Two blow-outs today. Time’s too valu- 
able to spend it jacking up cars in this 
heat. I’m all in. But I can nurse the 
engine along till I get back from this 
trip.” She felt that each sentence was a 
load she must lift with her voice. “I’m 
all in,” she repeated. “Guess I’ll call it 
a day.” 

However, she still sat relaxed in her 
chair, looking out at the quaint old red- 
brick building across the street. San 
Jose, she thought whimsically, was like a 
sturdy old geranium plant, woody- 
stemmed, whose roots were thick in every 
foot of the Santa Clara valley. She felt 
an affection for the town, for the miles of 
orchard round it, interlaced with trolley 
lines, for the thousands of bungalows on 
ranches no larger than gardens. Some 
day she would like to handle a sub- 
division of acre tracts, she thought, and 
build a hundred bungalows herself. 

She straightened her hat before the 
mirror. There was a streak of dust on her 
nose, and she wiped it off with a towel, 
and tucked up straggling locks of hair. In 
the dark strand over one temple a few 
white lines shone like silver. “I’m wear- 
ing out,” she said, looking at them and at 
her skin, tanned to a smooth brown. No- 
body cared. Why should she carefully 
save herself? She shut the closet door 
on her mirrored reflection, locked the 
office door, and went home. 

The small brown bungalow looked at 


> 


her with empty eyes. The locked 
front door and the dry leaves scat- 
tered from the rose vines over the 
porch gave the placea deserted ap- 
pearance. Atall the other houses 
on the street the doors were open, 
children played on the lawns, wicker 
tables and rocking chairs and carelessly 
dropped magazines made the porches 
homelike. There was pity in her rush 
of affection for the little house; she felt 
toward it as she might have felt toward 
an animal she loved, waiting in loneliness 
for her coming to make it happy. 

The door opened wide into the small 
square hall, and in the stirred air a few 
rose petals drifted downward from the 
bowl of roses on the walnut table. She 
unlatched and swung back the casement 
windows in the living-room. Then she 
dropped her hat and purse among the 
cushions on the window-seat, and straight- 
ening her body to its full height, relaxed 
again in a long, contented sigh. A weight 
slipped from her spirit. She was at home. 

Her lingering glance caressed the rose- 
colored curtains, rustling softly in the 
faint breeze, the flat cream walls, the 
brown rugs, the brick hearth on which 
piled sticks waited for a match. There 
was her wicker sewing basket, and be- 
yond it the crowded book shelves. Here 
was the quaint walnut desk she had found 
at a second-hand store, and the big, man- 
nish chair with the brown leather cush- 
ions. It was all hers, her very own. She 
had made it. She was at home and free. 
The silence around her was like cool water 
on a hot face. 

In the white-walled bath-room, with its 

ellow curtains, yellow bath-rug, yellow- 
Seoloead: fluffy bath-towels, she washed 
the last memory of the office from her. 
She reveled in the daintiness of sheer, 
hand-embroidered underwear, in_ the 
crispness of the white dress she slipped 
over her head. She put on her feet the 
most frivolous of slippers, with beaded 
toes and high heels. 

“You’re a sybarite, that’s what you 
You’re a beastly sensualist!” she 


are! 
laughed at herself in the mirror. ‘“‘And 
you’re leading a double life— ‘Out, 


damned spot!’ ” she added, to the brown 
triangle of tan on her neck. 


OR an hour she was happy. Aproned 

in blue gingham she watered the lawn 
and hosed the last swirling leaf from the 
front porch. She said a word or two 
about roses to the woman next door. 
They were not very friendly; all the wo- 
men on that street looked at her across 
the gulf of incomprehension between 
quiet home-keeping women and the vague 
world of business. They did not quite 
know how to take her; they thought her 
odd. She felt that their lives were cosy 
and safe but very small. 

Then she went into the kitchen. She 
made a salad, broke the eggs for an 
omelet, debated with finger at her lip 
whether to make pop-overs. They were 
fun to make, because of the uncertainty 
about their popping, but somehow they 
were difficult to eat while one read. One 
could manage bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches without lifting eyes from the page. 
Odd that she should be lonely only while 
she ate. The moment she laid down her 
book at the table the silence of the house 
closed round her coldly. 
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She would not have said that she was 
waiting for anything, but an obscure 
suspense prolonged her hesitation. over 
the trivial question. When the telephone 
bell pealed startlingly through the still- 
ness it was like an awaited summons, and 
she ran to answer it without doubting 
whose voice she would hear. 

As always, there was some excuse for 
Paul’s telephoning—a message from his 
mother, a bit of news from Ripley Farm- 
land Acres—some negligible matter which 
she heard without listening, knowing that 
to both of them it was unimportant. The 
nickled mouthpiece reflected an amused 
dimple in her cheek, and there was a lift 
in her voice when she thanked him. She 
asked him to come to supper. His hesi- 
tation was a struggle with longing. She 
insisted, and when she hung up the re- 
ceiver the house had suddenly become 
warmed and glowing. 

She felt a new zest while she took her 
prettiest lunch-cloth from its lavender- 
scented drawer and brought in a bunch 
or roses, stopping to tuck one in her belt. 
She felt, too, that she was pushing back 
into the depths of her mind many 
thoughts and emotions that struggled to 
emerge. She shut her eyes to them, and 
resisted blindly. It was better to see only 
the placid surface of the moment. She 
concentrated her attention upon the pop- 
overs, and the egg-beater was humming 
in her hands when she heard his step on 
the porch. 

It was a quick, heavy step, masculine 
and determined, but always there was 
something boyishly eager in it. 

She called to him through the open 
doors, and when he came in she gave him 
a floury hand, pushing a lock of hair back 
from her eyes with the back of it before 
she went on beating the pop-overs. He 
stood awkwardly about while she poured 
the mixture into the hot tins and quickly 
slid it into the oven, but she knew he en- 
joyed being there. 


HE table was set on the screened side- 

porch. White passion flowers fluttered 
like moths among the green leaves that 
curtained it, and in an open space a great 
yellow rose tapped gently against the 
screen. The twilight was filled with a soft 
orange glow; above the gray roofs half 
the sky was yellow, and the small clouds 
were like flakes of shining gold. 

There came over Helen the strange, 
uncanny sensation that sometime, some- 
where, she had lived through this moment 
once before. She ignored it, smiling 
across the white cloth at Paul. She 
liked to see him sitting there, his square 
shoulders sturdy in the gray business suit, 
his lips firm, tight at the corners, his eyes 
a little stern, but straightforward and 
honest. He gave an impression of 
solidity and permanence; one would 
always know where to find him. 

“You’re certainly some cook, Helen!’ 
he said. The omelet was delicious, and 
the pop-overs a triumph. She ate only 
one, thi it he might have the others, and 
his enjoyment of them gave her a deep 
delight. 

Across the little table a subtle current 
vibrated between them, intoxicating her, 
making her a little dizzy with emotions 
she would not analyze. “I certainly am!” 
she laughed. “The cook-stove lost a 
genius when I became a real-estate lady!” 
She was not blind to the shadow that 


crossed his face, but part of her intoxi- 
cation was a perverseness that did not 
mind annoying him, just a little bit. 

“T hate to think about it,” he said. His 
gravity shattered the irridescent glamor, 
making her grave, too, and the prosaic 
atmosphere of the office and its problems 
surrounded her. 

“So do I, sometimes,” she added, 
avoiding his meaning. “A real-estate 
salesman hasn’t any real reason for 
existing—we’re just a barrier between 
the land and the people who want it. 
We aren’t needed a bit—the people 
would simply take the land, if they 
weren't like horses, too stupid to know 
their own strength, letting us grow fat 
on their labor. Hoffman, owning the 
land, and making a hundred per cent on 
its sale; Clark and Haywards, with their 
fifty per cent expenses and commissions; 
me, with my fifteen per cent, and the 
salesmen under me—we’re just a lot of 
parasites, living off the land without 
giving anything in return. Oh, don’t 
think I don’t know how useless these last 
three years—” 


HE knew he was not listening. Nothing 

she was saying set his cup chattering 
against the saucer as he put it down. The 
twilight was prolonged by the first radi- 
ance of a rising moon, and in the strange 
egray-silver light the white passion flowers, 
the roses, the green spray of the pepper- 
tree on the lawn, took on an unearthly 
quality, like beauty in a dream. Her 
voice wavered into silence. 

Through a haze she became aware 
that he was about to speak. Her own 
words forestalled him, still pleasantly 
commonplace. “It’s getting dark, isn’t 
it? Let’s go in and light the lamps.” 

His footsteps followed her through the 
ghostly dimness of the house. The floor 
seemed far beneath her feet, and through 
her quivering emotions shot a gleam of 
amusement. She was feeling like a girl 
inher teens! Herhand sought the electric- 
light switch as it might have clutched at a 
life-line. 

“Helen—wait a minute—”’ She started, 
stopped, her arm outstretched toward the 
wall. “I’ve got to say something—” 

' The tortured determination of his voice 
told her that the coming moment could 
not be evaded. A cool, accustomed 
steadiness of nerves and brain rose to 
meet it. She crossed the room, and 
switched on the tiny desk-lamp, whose 
golden-shaded light only warmed the 
dusk. But her opened lips made no sound, 
she indicated the big leather chair only 
with a gesture, settling herself on the 
cushioned window-seat. 

He remained standing, his hands in his 
coat pockets, his gaze on the fingers in- 
terlaced on her knee. “You’re a married 
woman—” 

A shock ran through her. She had 
worn those old bonds so long without 
feeling them that she had forgotten they 
were there. Why—why—she was her- 
self—H. D. Kennedy, salesman, office 
manager, householder— 

His voice went on, stubbornly, hoarse. 
“T haven’t got any right to talk this way. 
But—Helen—What are you going to do? 
Don’t you see I’ve got to know? Don’t 
you see I can’t go on— It isn’t fair—” 
He faltered, dragging out the words as 
though by muscular effort. “It isn’t fair 
to—him. Or me—or you.” 
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j C. H. Colby, President of the West Side | 

: Coal Company, Des Moines, Iowa, proves | 

p it. He also proves that the price of your coal may | 

~~ depend on a concrete road. 


But Read What Mr. Colby Says: 


“An 18-foot reinforced concrete road eight inches 
thick has just been completed, connecting our mines with 
the Des Moines city pavement on University Avenue. 


“We have already contracted for the delivery of 
coal to the city for $1 per ton as against the present price of 
$1.25 per ton, which, with our present output of 200 tons, 
will mean a saving of $50 per day on delivery charges alone. 
This new price will go into effect as soon as the road is 
opened for traffic. 


“T have been a strong advocate for the construc- sn — 
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tion of this concrete road, and have paid approximately $2,500 
of adjoining property owners’ assessments, besides being the 
owner of eighty rods of said road, in order to have the work 
done at this time. 


“With 15 years experience in concrete construc- 
tion, I feel satisfied that we have an excellent piece of road. 
Our delivery problem has been solved for all time. son gal eS | ae 





Any man who, like Mr. Colby, believes in Pa Pot 
assuming a great deal of the cost necessary to ay, | 
have aconcrete road, must be convinced that | | 
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The tremulous intoxication was gone. 
Her composed self-possession of the mo- 
ment before seemed a cheap, smug atti- 
tude. She saw a naked, tortured soul, 
and the stillness of the room was reflected 
in the stillness within her. 

“What do you want me to do?” she 
said at last. 


E walked to the cold hearta and stood 

looking down at the piled sticks. His 
voice, coming from the shadows, sounded 
as though muffled by them. ‘Tell me— 
do you still—care—about him?” 

All the wasted love and broken hopes, 
the muddled, miserable tangle of living, 
swept over her. The suffering that had 
been buried by many days, the memories 
she had locked away and smothered, 
Bert, and all that he had been to her 
And now she could not remember his face! 
She could not see him clearly in her mind, 
she did not know where he was. When 
had she thought of him last? 

“No,” she said. 

“Then—can’t you—” 

“Divorce, you mean?” 

Paul came back to her, and she saw 
that he was even more shaken than she. 
He spoke thickly, painfully. He had 
never thought that he would do such a 
thing. God knew, he said without irrev- 
erence, that he did not believe in divorce. 
Not usually. But in this case— He had 
never thought he could love another man’s 
wife. He had tried not to. But she was 
so alone— And he had loved her long 
ago. She had not forgotten that? It 
hadn’t been easy to keep on, all these 
years—and then when she had _ been 
treated so, and he couldn’t do anything— 

“But it wasn’t altogether that. Not 
all unselfish. I—I’ve wanted you so! 
You don’t know how I’ve wanted you. 
Nobody ever seems to think that a man 
wants to be—wants to be loved. And 
have somebody caring just about him, 
somebody that’s glad when he comes 
home, and that—that cares when he’s 
blue. We—we aren’t supposed to feel 
like that. But we do. I do—terribly. 
Not just ‘somebody.’ It’s always been 
you I wanted. Nobody else—and there 
were girls—I even tried to think that 
maybe—but somehow none of them were 
you. I couldn’t help coming back—” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” she said, with 
tears on her cheeks. 

Perhaps, after all, forgetting the past 
and the things that had been between 
them, they could come together again 
and be happy. But he was tortured by a 
dread of being unfair to Bert. If she did 
still care for him, if he had any rights— 
“Of course he has rights. He’s your—I 
never thought that I could talk like this 
to a woman who hasn’t any right to listen 
to me.” 

“Hush—of course I have a right to 
listen to you. I have every right to do as 
I please with myself.” 

The tragedy that shook her was that it 
was true, that all the passion and beauty 
of her old love for Bert was dead, lying 
like a corpse in her heart, never to be 
awakened and never utterly forgotten. 
“T will be free,” she promised, believing 
that she never would be. But in her 
deepest tenderness toward Paul she could 
shut her eyes to that. 

The promise made him happy. In 
spite of his doubts, his restless conscience 
not quite silenced, he was happy, and his 








happiness was reflected in her. Some- 
thing of magic revived, making the mo- 
ment glamorous. She need not think of 
the future, she need make no promises 
beyond that one. “I will be free.” A 
year, a year at least—then they would 
plan. 

For the moment, her tenderness en- 
folded him, who loved her so much, so 
much that she could never give him 
enough to repay him. It came to her, in 
a clear flash of thought through one of 
their silences, that the maternal quality 
in a woman’s love is not so much due to 
the mother in the woman as to the child 
in the man. “You dear!”’ she said. 

He must go, at last. The morning 
train for Ripley—but he would write her, 
every day. “And you’ll—see about—it, 
right away?” 

“Yes, right away.” The leaves of the 
rose vines over the porch rustled softly, a 
scented petal floated down through the 
moonlight. “‘Good-by, dear.” 

“Good-by—” He hesitated, holding 
her hand. ‘Oh, Helen—sweetheart—” 
Then, quickly, he went without kissing 
her. 

She entered a house filled with a silence 
that turned to her many faces, and switch- 
ing out the little lamp she sat for a long 
time in the darkness, looking out at the 
moonlit lawn. She was tired. It was 
good to be alone in the stillness, not to 
think, but to feel herself slowly growing 
quiet and composed again, round a 
quietly happy heart. 

Something of the glow went with her 
to the office next morning, stayed with 
her all day, while she talked sub-soils, 
water depths, prices, terms, while she 
answered her letters, wrote her next week’s 
advertising, corrected proofs. 


€ pl Wednesday she took her difficult 
prospect to the Sacramento lands in 
the machine. He was hard to handle; 
salesmen for other tracts had clouded the 
clearissue. She fell back on the old expedi- 
ent of showing him all those other tracts, 
herself, with a fair-seeming impartiality 
that damned them by indirection. There 
was no time for dreaming during those hard 
three days; toiling over dusty fields with 
a’ soil auger, skilfully countering objec- 
tions before they took form, nursing an 
engine that coughed on three cylinders, 
dragging the man at last by sheer force of 
will power to the point of signing on the 
dotted line. She came exhausted into the 
Sacramento hotel late the third night, with 
no thought in her mind but a bath and bed. 

Stopping at the telegraph counter to 
wire the firm that the sale was closed, she 
heard a remembered voice at her elbow, 
and turned. 

“Mr. Monroe! 
How’s it going?” 
grimed_ hand. 

“Well, I’m not complaining, Mrs. 
Kennedy—not complaining. Just closed 
thirty-five acres. And how are you? 
Fortune smiling, I hope.” 

“Just got in from the tract. Sold a 
couple of twenty-acre pieces.” 

“Well, well, is that so? Fine work, fine 
work! Keep it up. It’s a pleasure to see a 
young lady doing so well. Well, well— 
and so you’ve been out on the tract. I 
wonder if you’ve seen Gilbert yet?” 

His shrewd old gossip-loving eyes were 
upon her. She turned to her message on 
the counter, and after a pause of gazing 





You’re up here, too! 
She gave him a dust- 
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The New Fashion in Rugs 
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RUGS to suit your taste, to accord 

with your ideas of artistic beauty, to har- 
monize with the decorative scheme of any room 
in your house. Rugs that are easily cleaned— 
they are light and easy to handle. 


Note their beauty, the number of patterns, the 
beautiful colors which are lastingly permanent. 
Master artists have designed and master crafts- 


men have produced them. Each hasa distinctive indi- 
viduality. They’re durable,soft,resilient,economical. 


The house fitted throughout with Deltox Rugs is an 
artistically cheerful and sanitary home, for Deltox 
Rugs afford no harbor for moths and dirt. ASK 
YOUR DEALER. 


DELTOX GRASS RUG CO. , 
Q), OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN ——— 
\ 


¢ 
NR Made in the 
U.S.A. © 
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For CHASE For 


Motor Cars Furniture 


MOHAIR VELVETS 


Made by Sanford Mills 


The ultimate beauty and distinction in closed-car interiors results 
when one uses Chase Mohair Velvets. They meet every require- 
ment — all wear comes directly on the top ends of the fibres, af- 
fording long service — no wearing out in spots — a comfortable 
riding surface — no sliding or slipping. 
Nothing adds more to the beauty of a closed car than a 
tastefully upholstered interior, and no other upholstery 
fabric combines rich, decorative appearance with remark- 
able wearing qualities to such an extent as the famous, 
genuine Chase Mohair Velvets. 
FOR FURNITURE. Where furniture is dedicated to real use and 
real wear, it should be covered with Chase Mohair Velvets — the luxurious 
upholstery material. 
Scores of wonderful designs, all fast colors; plain, neutral shades, stripes 
of various widths, figures, and beautiful tapestry effects. 
NNN ie Ask for samples at your interior decorator 
4 ‘ or upholsterer. If he cannot supply you 
send us his name and address, and we will 
furnish samples. 





L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


NEw YORK DETROIT CHicaco San FRANCISCO 


Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 
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blindly at it, she scrawled “H. D. Ken- 
nedy” clearly below it. “Send collect,” 
she said to the girl, and over her shoulder, 
“Gilbert who? Not my husband?” 

Yes. Monroe had run across him in 
San Francisco, and he was looking well, 
very well indeed. Had asked about her; 
Monroe had told him she was in San Jose. 
“But if you were on the tract, no doubt he 


failed to find you.” 


“Yes,” she said. “I’ve been lost to the 
world for three days. Showed my pros- 


| pect every inch of land between here and 


Patterson—you know how it is—I’m all 
in. Well, good-by—good luck.” As she 
crossed the lobby to the elevator she 
heard her heels clicking on the mosaic 
floor, and knew she was walking with her 
usual quick, firm step. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Pressing Forward 


With the Press 


(Continued from page 35) 


answers—and the formal part of the in- 
terview was over. The cable men hurried 
off to get a few columns on the wire about 
this critical interview with Secretary 
Lansing, leaving a few of us magazine 


| men to do the honors informally. Nobody 





else made a move to go up in front, so I 
took the initiative and stepped forward. 

I didn’t know the most approved 
method of approaching Peace Delegates, 
never having met any before, so IJ tried 
the only thing I could think of—relatives. 

As I shook hands with the Secretary 
I murmured: 

“T am glad to know you, Mr. Lansing. 
I am acquainted with one of your rela- 
tives who is connected with the Red 
Cross.” 

That sounded pretty safe to me. Al- 
most everybody has relatives in the Red 
Cross. But the Secretary is a wary little 
man. He takes nothing for granted. 

“Who is that?” he asked. 

» Then I saw that I was in for it and im- 
mediately invented a relative for him. 
“T can’t think of her name,” I said; “but 
she is that tremendously pretty girl with 
dark hair and blue eyes that everybody 
is raving about up at headquarters.” 

“Does she wear glasses?’’ he asked. 

I did some tall thinking. Nobody who 
wears glasses is ravishingly pretty, and I 
was determined that the beautiful relative 
I had just conferred upon him should not 
be thus disfigured. 

“No,” I said firmly, “she does not wear 
glasses.” 

“Does she drive a motor-truck?” he 
asked with a baffled look. 

Again I did tall thinking. I couldn’t 
imagine a pretty girl’s being a truck 
driver. And again I lied loyally. 

“No, I think not,” I replied, “but— 
but—” 

I don’t know just what I was going to 
say, and the timely arrival of several of 
the others saved me from the embarrass- 
ment of finding out. For while they were 
greeting the Secretary I quietly withdrew 
for strategic reasons. 

I found Mr. White entirely different 
from Mr. Lansing, in respect of words. 
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25000 miles-without repair- 
in spite of dripping brine 


“We have used two Atterburys over two years, covering 
about 25,000 miles with each, with no repairs or replacements 


except to grind in the valves.” 


—Statement froma well-known icecream Manufacturer. (Nameon request) 


Probably no other business is quite so 
hard on a motor truck as the ice cream 
business. The constantly dripping brine 
finds its way to every unprotected part, 
and quickly rusts it out. 


But so completely are all working parts 
protected in an Atterbury that it is 
practically immune to corrosion. 


It is this same conscientious fore- 


thought in every detail of Atterbury 
construction that insures owners 
against trouble, no matter how un- 
usual or hard the usage it receives. 


Before you buy your next motor truck 
get the best engineer you know to 
investigate the Atterbury for you. 
Write today for the name of the nearest 
Atterbury dealer. 


ATTERBURY MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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He is positively chatty. He speaks 
through an overgrown gray mustache in B 
a high, slightly nasal tone, and is willing - 
to do all the talking if his auditors will 
[CRIES OF LONDON | permit him to. As I came up to him he ‘i 
= ———————— stopped what he was saying to one or two | 
; == of the others in order to shake hands with ’ 
| | me. And after I had stood there and a 
And many a town, listened for a few moments he discovered ; 
aie aan he Inkman shapes his way, me again and shook hands a second time. 4 
; cil ils = egret That hurt my pride. I wouldn’t have Ms 
Thay Pai been so disturbed about it if it had hap- 
4 ° pened when we were alone, but to have i. 
him do it before those other men was th 
humiliating in the extreme. I was feeling r 
a little sore about the matter, and was fe 
a getting ready to slip away at the first me 
— opportunity—when he discovered me a. 
[ Come buy my fineInk! | again and shook hands for the third time. 
aa While this little formality was taking ‘ 
place the other fellows moved on, and pe 
what had promised to be a calamity th 
turned out to be a wonderful opportunity. 
I obtained an exclusive interview, which th 
A Receipt for Ink — 1727 I will set down word for word. 
z : : Mr. White—I always feel sorry for the 
‘A quart of rain Wate. 3 Ounces of Blue correspondents who are sent to cover a 
Knolly Gawalls. Bruise ym.* It must stand and fe 2 
be stirred 3 or 4 times in ye Day & then Strain out ak is aes aa : > se 
all ye gawalls all ten Days add 2 Ounces of Clear Mr. Partridge—Why 2s that! : of 
Gummary Beck & % an Ounce of Coperous % an Mr. White—Because there is nothing pi 
Ounce of Rock Alum half an Ounce of Loafe sugar to report—nothing ever happens. se 
ye Bigness of a Hoarsel nut of Roman Vitteral brak Mr. Partridge—Nothing ever happens? at 
ym all small. Before they be put in it must be Mr. White—No; nothing at all. They Wi 
stirred very well for ye space of two weeks.”” just talk—and you can’t make a story out ee 
William Sotherwaite, London. of talk. be 
Mr. Partridge—I hadn’t thought of af 
ORMULE f ad 2 h d that. By the way, Mr. White, do you th 
or 1NK 1n those days were think the Mexican we come up 
> for discussion at the Peace Table? ; 
handed down from father to son. Each i. oo a ce 7“ 
family used a different receipt. Small won- out of words, young man; there must_be " 
: ; something more than words. Something 
der that the product varied —sometimes has, got So-bapesl Sakae 5 SOvRY 5 
. nothing ever does happen at a peace con- a 
poor, sometimes worse, never very good. rte “i ? . 
' - . Mr. Partridge—Had you heard the 
Carter’s Writing Fluid, the most successfully com- omar ee —— rer th 
mies ee - a Mr. White—I certain o feel sorr | 
pounded W riting agent, passes nine rigid laboratory for a correspondent who i sent to patio pe 
tests before it is allowed to leave the factory. You a peace conference. Don’t forget that, res 
2 : : young man— 
are insured absolute uniformity of product — guar- er yr point the interview was brought lu 
anteed the old pre-war blue, the easy flow, the eee oe a of some ae so 
: . . whom Mr. White did not care to take into 
freedom from sediment and corrosion, the jet black his confidence on this important question i 
drying, and unquestioned permanency of record. aad correspondents, and | with- ni 
rew. mi 
ie ee oo An Exclusive Story b 
Carter s Writing Fluid is sold by all the leading On my way down stairs I was joined by = 
Stationers. Its qualities are appreciated at home, a newspaper man, who grasped me by the i 
as in the office. Small sizes made for home use. | atm_and asked: » tle 
; Get anything good? nis 
| “Got a good look.” pl: 
THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY a _, 
Manufacturing Chemists | “Well, don’t give this away—but I got ha 
Boston New York Chicago Viena | an exclusive story from Mr. White! | I’m th 
| going right over and put it on the wire! de 
| “Fine!” I said. “What’s it about?” iat 
| You’re not a cable man or I wouldn’t na 
tell you this.” ee 
“7’m not a cable man. You can trust pies 
rad ; . : ha 
“Tt’s about the trials and tribulations vt 
of a correspondent who is sent to cover a pe 
CARTER INX PRODUCTS peace conference. And it’s my story! 
Writing Fluid . Cico Paste a" Carbon Papers ‘7Typewriter Ribbons It’s ee kK a of 
ountain Pen Inks otolibrary Paste Copying Inks VelVet Showcard Colors “That ought to make a good s ory, sp 
aa pone indelible Take niger Inks said. “The trouble with a peace con- ms 
: 4 Ink Eraser Great Stickist Mucilage § Stamping Inks Numbering Machine Inks ference is that it’s all talk; nothing ever pl. 
happens. And you can’t make a story out at 
of words, mere words— 
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‘What you’re saying proves that I’ve 
got a real live story!” he exclaimed. “But 
so long! I’ve got to get it on the wire—” 

And he was gone. 

That afternoon at three o’clock I went 
to the place where it had been suggested 
that the correspondents might hold an 
adjourned meeting, and there they all 
were. This time it was a real meeting, 
with a slate and a slate-pencil and every- 
thing. It was called to order by a stun- 
ning looking man said to be the repre- 
sentative of one of the large New York 
dailies, and I must admit that he looked 
the part. He carried a stick, and wore 
large tortoise-shell spectacles with hand- 
rails running back over his ears, just like 
mine, awatchchain that wentin one pocket 
and out of another—in fact, all modern 
improvements. He also had a sense of 
humor that he occasionally took out and 
aired and put back again. It was rumored 
that he had on embroidered suspenders— 
but I had no reasonable way of confirming 
the story. 


An Anti- Wet Campaign 


He called the meeting to order by tap- 
ping on the table with his stick, the sound 
of which brought the man with the slate 
out of his hiding place. But the chairman 
sent him scurrying back to it by intro- 
ducing a well-known American magazine 
writer who had been arranging the details 
of some trips for us, the first of which 
being a visit to Chaumont on the occasion 
of the President’s review of the troops 
there. 


The magazine writer began by inform- 
ing us how deep the mud was in Chau- 


mont, and how much there was of it. 
“Wear waterproof shoes,” he advised. 

Then he went on to say that it always 
rained at Chaumont once a day, and usu- 
ally two or snree times. “By all means 
wear waterproof hats,” he said. 

After that he explained in some detail 
that food was difficult to obtain at Chau- 
mont, that it was a small town and over- 
crowded with soldiers, and that anything 
to eat Was at a premium. 

“The only thing to do is to carry a good 
lunch,” he declared; “‘and have it put up 
so that the rain can’t get at it.” 

He then proceeded to explain that the 
trip would occupy two days, and that a 
night must necessarily be spent at Chau- 
mont. 

“There zs a hotel there,” he said du- 
biously, ‘“‘but it is full of steady boarders 
and has a waiting list that will keep it 
busy for some weeks to come. Why, gen- 
tlemen,” he continued, ‘‘the last time I 
went there it took me ten days to find a 
place to sleep!” 

I had felt myself slipping at the idea 
of waterproof shoes, and a waterproof 
hat, and a waterproof lunch. But the 
thought of standing in the rain for ten 
days in order to find a place to sleep for 
one night was too much for me. And that 
was not all. For it developed in answer 
to a question from a cynical newspaper 
man that even after enduring all those 
hardships there was no assurance that we 
would reach Chaumont until the day 
after the President had left. 

And having thus arranged the details 
of the proposed trip to Chaumont the 
speaker proceeded to touch upon a trip 
which some of the correspondents had 
planned to make to England at the time 
of the President’s visit there. He began 
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Vacuum Tankard 
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Home Reconstruction 


No E905 
WITH the dawn of peace comes reconstruction— Nei 
not only commercial and industrial reconstruction 
but reconstruction in the home as well. New furnish- 
ings and new supplies are needed and tasks perhaps 
neglected in the greater work of winning the war 














must now be resumed. 


No doubt one or more of the “Universal” Home 
Needs are already giving satisfactory service in 
your home. There are probably many others you 
3 could use to advantage. With food and domestic 
help scarce and high in price it takes but a short 
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time for any ‘‘Universal”’ item to pay for itself. 






On sale at Hardware and Housefurnishing 
Stores. Electric Appliances at Electric Light- 
ing Companies and Electrical Dealers 


Write for free booklet No. 300 er 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK =~»: 


New Britian - Conn. 
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rings of live 


ew='== rubber 


have actually stood con- 


Ordinary 


rubbers ==> 
won't stand long 
boiling. They soft- 
en, swell and “blow 
out” and fail to seal 


tinuous boiling for a 
whole day without the 
slightest sign of “blow- 


ing out.” 


the jar. 
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ULAR JARS 
MADE ANO PATE BER a 


GOOD ® LUCK 
RED JAR RINGS 


She Standard Rubber at the Standard Price 


15 CENTS A DOZEN 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 26 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 
The Largest and Oldest Manufacturers of Jar Rubbers in the World 
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Jar 


ubbers! 


WHY RELIABLE RUBBERS 
SAVE LOSS IN CANNING 


The Old Fashioned Open 
Kettle Method 


In the early days of canning in glass jars the 
old-fashioned ‘“‘open-kettle” method was used 
exclusively with the fruit packed thoroughly 
cooked and boiling hot into jars. The ring 
served only as a cushion to prevent the passage 
of air between the top and shoulder of the jar. 
There was no strain on the rubber, no pressure. 





Old fashioned pre- 
serving known as the 
“hot pack” method 


Then, as now, we were the largest jar ring makers in 
the world. Home canning was increasing principally 
because people wanted to can fresh vegetables as well 
as fruits, but only the most skillful were successful. 
Better methods of sterilization and sealing were needed. 
We could do little to reform methods but we could pro- 
vide a ring strong and elastic enough to make a perfect seal. 


So, eleven years ago we produced the Goop 
Luck red rubber and offered it to the house- 
wives of America. For several years it was not 
widely appreciated. It was higher in quality 
and therefore higher in price than most people 
were willing to pay. It was considered better 
than necessary but gradually housewives found 
that this ring could be trusted and the circle of 
Goop Luck users widened from year to year. 
They found it paid to buy a reliable rubber. 





Composition rubbers 
swell and “blow out” 
during long boiling 


Modern Methods Require 
Live Elastic Rubbers 


Then came “cold pack” canning. The new 
gospel spread rapidly. In homes where the 
amount of canning was large or for community J) 
work, steam pressure canning was introduced => 

to save time, BUT ORDINARY RUBBERS GOOD LUCK rub 
WOULD NOT: DO:—they “blew out.” The bers, ar5 slustie and 
long boiling in the water bath and the high 

temperature of the steam pressure softened the rings, made 

them swell and “bulge.” This meant broken seals and 





necessitated re-sterilizing, with loss of time and fuel. 


Demonstrators and teachers found the answer to their 
problem in Goop Luck jar rubbers, already widely dis- 
tributed and known to progressive housewives. Then the 
real growth of Goop Luck began. Today the Goop 
Luck jar rubber is the largest selling brand in the world. 
Millions of packages are used annually to con- 
serve the country’s food supply, fruits, vege- 
tables, meats and jams—whatever is plentiful 
at one season and scarce at another. Home 
canning has become practically universal since 
danger of spoilage has disappeared. The Goop 
Luck Rubber is recommended wherever can- 
ning demonstrations are given, because it is 
known by name as the one reliable ring for 
hot pack, cold pack or st2am pressure canning 





Over one hundred 
millionGOOD LUCK 
rubbers were used 
during 1918, 


Don’t Pay too Littlh—Don’t Pay too Much 


With modern canning methods established, the rubber ring question be- 


comes of utmost importance. 


As is always the case, the market is 


flooded with competitive rubbers—some cheaper and some more expensive. 


Home canning is done in the interest of economy. 


Goop Luck rubbers 


cost 15¢ a dozen, about 114 cents to insure the safety of each jar of food. 


To pay less is to take an unnecessary risk 
Goop Luck Rubbers are thick, strong and 


unnecessary expenditure. 


To pay more is to incur an 


pure elastic, with plenty of live rubber in them—a standard rubber at a 
standard price, tried and tested for any method of canning 


GOOD LUCK RUBBERS are sold throughout the country by grocers, hardware dealers, department 


and general stores, and are furnished as standard equipment with Atlas E. Z. Seal jars. Buy your supply 


of Goop Luck Rings early this year 


If you cannot find them in your locality send 15¢ for sample dozen, 


and a 3c stamp for our new booklet on cold pack canning containing many new and delicious recipes. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 26 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 





The Largest and Oldest Manufacturers of Jar Rubbers in the World 

























HE cooling, soothing 

influence of this snow- 
white cream upon the ten- 
der,sunburned skin brings 
grateful relief to home gar- 
deners and others whose 
vocation or recreation ex- 
poses them to the weather. 


This fragrant, invigorating 
emolient, Hinds Cream, 
cleanses and refines the skin 
and adds a charm of fresh- 
ness to the complexion that 
is always a source of grati- 
fication to the vast number 
of attractive women who 
have learned its virtues. 


You should at least try Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream, 
now; also the other dainty 
pink- packaged requisites that 
will add to your 
daily comfort and 
enjoyment. 

SAMPLES: Be sure to 


enclose stamps with your 
request. Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream 2c. 
Both Cold and Disap- 
pearing Cream 4c. Tal- 
cum 2c. Trial Cake Soap 
8c. Sample Face Powder 
2e., Trial Size 15. Attrac- 
tive Week- end Box soc. 


A. S. HINDS 
287 WEST STREET 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


the Pacific Monthly 
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Hinds Cream 
Toilet 
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with the difficulties to be encountered in 
obtaining the necessary passport visé 
from the three governments involved, 
and explained that anywhere from two 
days to two weeks would be required by 
each. That trip began to look a little 
dark, too. But not so dark as it did when 
he finished explaining about the scarcity 
of railroad accommodations between Paris 
and London. He had succeeded in mak- 
ing me believe that the tickets were abso- 
lutely out of print, when somebody had 
the temerity to suggest that the British 
Government had obtained some later in- 
formation on that subject which their 
representative would be glad to impart if 


| the gentlemen would give way for a few 


moments. 
A Welcome Invitation 


The speaker gave way somewhat reluc- 
tantly, and the British Government took 
the floor. But the Government found 
a very listless audience facing it. The 
audience was not listless for very long, 
however, as, in a few well-chosen words, 
the Government invited all American cor- 
respondents in Paris to go to England as 
its guests on the occasion of the Presi- 
dent’s visit, and to remain there as its 
guests as long as the President remained 
—and to go and return on special trains 
and boats to be provided by the British 
Government. And as for that little mat- 
ter of passport visé—if we would turn our 
passports over to the British Government 
all that would be attended to free of 
charge. 

In less than one second the representa- 
tive of the British Government was stand- 
ing before the most animated audience he 
ever addressed. Even the man with the 
slate to put over lost his worried look 
and began to take an interest in life. As 
for myself, I was fingering my passport 
and wondering how I could slip it to the 
speaker before he had so many that he 
couldn’t carry one more. But he straight- 
ened out that difficulty, too. 

“You may leave your passports at the 

y y passp 
British Bureau of Information on the 


| Rue de la Paix immediately after Viscount 
| Northcliffe’s tea this afternoon,” he said. 


“Receipts will be all ready to hand to you 
at that time.” 

There was more to the meeting, of 
course. The man with the slate finally 


| succeeded in getting it off his chest. It 
| was adopted as anything that anybody 
| might have suggested at that moment 


would have been adopted. But I have 
always had the feeling that his slaté was 
like a great many other things that are 
adopted—it was still a poor little orphan. 

Somebody had the good sense to move 
an adjournment, which was carried forth- 
with, but not before fully half of the cor- 


| respondents were on their way out of the 
| building. 


I was among the first to go 
although I have never been able to decide 
why I was in so much of a hurry. I did 
not have anything to do just then, or any 
place to go, but I hurried as fast as any of 
them. 

After I had walked a few blocks, how- 
ever, I slowed up. I did not want to go so 
far away that I couldn’t get back in time 
for Lord Northcliffe’s tea, so I hurried 


| along to the Ritz which, to my dismay, 


I reached some fifteen minutes ahead of 
time. Shortly after five I saw some fel- 
lows come in that I recognized as corre- 
spondents. Then I felt better. 
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| THE beginning there 
was just one Kelly- 
Springfield pneumatic tire 
made in a day. It was all 
that brain-work and _ hand- 
work could put into a tire. 


The process has been im- 
proved and the brain and 
hands have been multiplied, 
but the superlative standard 
of that first day’s work has 
remained constant. 
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They checked their hats and coats. I 


| 
$ did likewise. ‘Then they went over to one 
end of the couloir, where aman sat writing 
ata small desk beside a narrow door, and, 
being newspaper men, tried to enter with- 


out credentials. But they were stopped 


00 by a uniformed attendant at the door and 

$3 OO 00 2nd PRIZE $100. 3rd PRIZE referred to the man at the desk. One at 

ra a time they conferred with him in an 

°: undertone—and he passed them. Others 

came; and without exception tried to get 

in the door without consulting the man 

at the desk, but were all turned back by 

the uniformed attendant. I think I was 

the only man in the entire party who 

entered that room strictly in accordance 

with the rules of propriety—I consulted 
the man at the desk first. 

I leaned over him and said in a whisper: 
“I was invited to the party. Will you 
please let me go in?’ 

He scrutinized me closely, then said, 














Segis F ies “What is your name?” ; \ 
= i, ein I told him, and he wrote it down on a 
register. 


Liquid Veneer Cow “And what is the name of your publica- 


tion?” he asked. 


; ~ I told him that, and he wrote it down 
after my name. 
What similarities can you suggest between the oe inside, Mr. Partridge,” he 
be - said cordially 
two World Champions, Segis Fayne Johanna and ge A Ee ee ON 


move to stap me, and I got inside before 


I met with any further resistance. Then 
I was accosted by a man in a dress-suit 
that I took to be a detective because his 
| mustache and his eyebrows looked as if 
they had been put on for the occasion. 
But he was not a detective, as I soon 


found out. He asked in a whisper my 


CASH PRIZES name and the name of my publication, 


and when I told him, he straightened up 


ist Prize $500.00 4th Prize . . . . . $50.00 24st to 35th Prize (ea.) $5.00 and called it right out loud before all 


those people, at the same time pushing 


2nd Prize $300.00 5th Pre... .. $25.00 36th to 45th Prize (ea.) $2.50 ae nel sancaila eis ua aie aa 
3rd Prize $100.00 6th to 20th Prize (ea.) $10.00 46th to 50th Prize (ea.) $1.00 standing at his left. The nearer one I 


instantly recognized as Viscount North- 
cliffe. 








FREE, to every contestant, a large, colored reproduc- He smiled, and held out his hand and 

tion of a wonderful painting of Segis Fayne Johanna, _ Na pte do you do, Mr. Partridge? 

1] sf, amino—a, ree fork of ar m glad to see you. 

suitable for framing—a real work of art. ~ cage 


left me. I forgot that he was a viscount 
or a vice-count or anything else except a 
mighty agreeable fellow. I murmured an 
acknowledgment, and added that we 
were sorry that he did not come to San 
Francisco the last time he was in America. 


To enter this contest send for our intensely 
interesting FREE booklet containing complete 
rules. This story tells how these great World 
records were mé ide and gives many pointers of 
help in this contest. Then send us before June 
1, 1919, a list of not more than eight points of 
similarity that you can think of between these 
two World Champions. For instance, “Both 
Are World Champions,” “Both Are Owned by 
the Same People.” 


Suspense 


And right there Viscount Northcliffe 
showed that he is human, very human; 
that he wants people to know that he has 
been to places. ‘Oh, I have deen there,”’ 
he hastened to assure me. “It’s a very 
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2eme Yr iqui Teneer transform: sty MAKES OLD 
temember, Liquid Veneer transforms dusty, er ee e tsesegenoe 
dull and shabby furniture and woodwork in- SS i ee 
. - . . P S ve ~ o o > > 
stantly, making everything as clean, polished FURNITURE ee ee ee ee ee ee 
sie i : Secretar know the next time he was in town and 


and beautiful as when new. It does this without am et or} 
° : 5 . > t TNE 
leaving any oily film and with a feweasy strokes [>= 


of a dust cloth. A 50e bottle 


I’d show him a good time, when he pre- 
sented me to the gentleman at his left. 
“Lord Derby,” he said, “this is Mr. 























often saves $50.00 that — oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Partridge of the SuNseT MAGAZINE.” 
might otherwise be spent in i Buffalo Specialty Co., 334 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y. Lord Derby took his cigarette out of his 
refinishing. Gentler mouth long enough to greet me, and then 
' I desire to enter the Liquid Veneer Cow Contest [| put it back again. After a puff or two he 
Clip the Coupon NOW. This ind request you to send me, FREE, a copy of the [| gai¢ 
: I I ‘ : , | : story offered in your advertisement, and a copy | ep os 
is the last announcement. of the rules | Mr. Partridge—’ 
{ - | I was instantly on the alert. He had 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. | - me a al late | spoken in a tone so serious, so vibrant 
: , Street | with meaning that I felt sure something 
ener St. non = T- i Roan | momentous was coming, something in 
P | which he had a most profound interest. 
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And I was right. It did. 
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All foods are flavored to make them 
palatable. All smoking tobaccos are 
treated with some flavoring for the _ Try This Test: Rub a little 
same reason. But there is a big Tuxedo briskly in the palm of 


. : ° . your hand to bring out its full 
difference in the Quality and kind aroma. Then smell it deep— 


of tobacco flavorings. Tuxedo, the _ its delicious, pure fragrance, will 

finest of properly aged burley convince you. Try thistest with 

tobacco, uses the purest, most whole- 2Y Other tobacco and we will 
ge F let Tuxedo stand or fall on your 

some and delicious of all flavorings dines 

—chocolate! That is why “Your Nose 

Knows’’ Tuxedo from all other 

tobaccos—by its delicious pure Hh. Huw, sence 

fragrance. 












GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


‘*Your Nose Knows’’ 


Nucerican Secor, 


erica clefacesks 


Cfuxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 
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Cuts blasting costs 


Giant Explosives will do your blasting better and more eco- 
nomically than ordinary powders or dynamites. 


For more than 50 years they have been made in the West by 
a Western company. 


Naturally they are particularly adapted to mining, quarrying, 
engineering operations, or agricultural work under Western 


conditions. 


At every Giant Powder plant the chemical laboratory controls 
the processes of manufacture. They make continuous tests 
that insure the unvarying high quality of Giant Powders. 


Each pound of Giant Powder is exactly like every other 
pound of the same grade. Such uniformity means economy, 
efficiency and safety. Professional users of Giant Powders— 
miners, quarrymen, contractors—all know that the name 
Giant’’ stands for utmost dependability in explosives. 


When you have land to clear, trees to plant, subsoil to be broken 
or ditches to be blasted, tell your dealer to get for you one of 
the Giant Farm Powders—Eureka Stumping or Giant Stump- 
ing. Don’t accept any ordinary dynamite, but insist on genuine 
Giant Powder, bearing the Giant trade mark on every box. 


A postal or the coupon below will bring you our book, 
cc . . ‘ a d - =. oD 9} 
Better Farming with Giant Farm Powders. Its 52 pages 
are full of short cuts and labor-saving methods. Get it imme- 
diately and learn how to make all of your land productive. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., San Francisco 
**Everything for Blasting’ 
Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 



































THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. , 232 First National Bank Bldg.,San Francisco , 
Send me 52-page illustrated book *‘Better Farming.’? Iam especially £ 
interested in (please check) 
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() Stump Blasting 
Ci Boulder Blasting 







Ditch Blasting Subsoil Blasting 
(J Tree Bed Blasting (| Road Making 








“what kind of cigarettes do you 
prefer?” 

I pictured myself receiving a large 
carton of them with his crested card in- 
side, and tried to tell him. But the pres- 
sure from behind became so great that I 
was forced to move along before I could 
think of the name of the most expensive 
brand. And I have never told him to this 
day, although he is probably dying to 
know. 

Viscount Northcliffe is a man of re- 
markable dynamic power. When asked 
for a speech he did not try to find a way 
of escape, but glanced round for a suit- 
able platform. The only piece of furni- 
ture in the room (with the exception of a 
chair or two and a small bar at the far- 
ther end) was a delicate little blue and 
gold divan upon which the Viscount 
stepped without hesitation. The uphol- 
stery was soft, and the springs were yield- 
ing—and everything else was lost sight of 
entirely in the larger question as to which 
of the Viscount’s feet was going to break 
through first. His treatment of the sub- 
ject held me spellbound for some five or 
six minutes—and when he finally stepped 
down on the floor without having broken 
through with either foot, and without once 
having lost his balance, there was a burst 
of thunderous applause. 


The Third Floor Back 


As I made my way through the jam 
round the impromptu bar to see what 
was going on there [ met Will Irwin com- 
ing away. I spoke of the neat little act 
that had just been performed. 

He hadn’t seen it. 

He spoke of the neat little speech that 
had just been delivered. 

I hadn’t heard it. I intimated that he 
had been hearing things, and he intimated 
that I had been seeing things. Berton 
Braley, the poet, Severence Johnson of 
the Forum, and others joined in the dis- 
cussion. It soon developed that every 
person in the room with the possible ex- 
ception of myself had heard what was 
said to be a corking good extemporaneous 
speech. 

Now I don’t mean to say that all those 
men were liars. My position is that they 
were mistaken, sadly mistaken. The 
truth of the matter is that Viscount 
Northcliffe did a balancing act, one of the 
very best balancing acts I have ever seen. 

While this was going on I happened to 
think of my passport. The hour was 
drawing near when the British Bureau of 
Information would be in readiness to take 
charge of it, and I did not propose to keep 
the Bureau waiting. So I made my adieus 
to the Viscount and Lord Derby and 
found my way to Ten, Rue de la Paix. 
The concierge told me that the Bureau 
was on the third floor back, but that did 
not dismay me. 

I found the stairs—the elevators in 
Paris stop running when the sun _ goes 
down—and walked up the four flights. 
The French have a delightful custom of 
ignoring the ground floor of a building 
or of calling it by another name. I knew 
I was the first to come, but somebody had 
to be first, so I plucked up my courage 
and entered. To my surprise I found my- 
self at the end of a queue of some ten cr 
fifteen other correspondents who were 
even more anxious than I to avoid keep- 
ing the Bureau waiting. 
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Why not have a shingle roof that is beautiful and 
that will give fire protection as well as weather 
protection? 


The advantages of Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles 
are so great that more and more home-owners 
everywhere are choosing them in preference to 
any other shingle. 


First— Beauty. ‘The handsome dull red or green surface—stucco-like 
in appearance—will make any home attractive. This surface is permanent 
—it does not wear off, wash off or change color. ‘The shingle itself remains 
flat and even. ; 


Second— Fire Resistance. Sparks from the chimney or from a nearby 
blaze cannot set fire to a Certain-teed Asphalt Roof. Many fires in frame 
buildings come from the chimney. Why take risks when Certain-teed 
Asphalt Shingles afford such fire protection? 


Third— Weather Protection. These shingles are so laid that the 
whole roof has the thickness of three shingles. Such a roof is not only com- 
pletely waterproof but keeps the interior of the home absolutely dry—no 
dampness in the ceilings or anywhere. The composition also makes it 
a non-conductor—keeps the interior cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter than any other type of roof. 








Fourth—Economy.  Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles cost less than wood 
shingles—and cost nothing to maintain—no painting, no replacing. 


Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles are guaranteed for 10 years 


Go and see this beautiful, fire-resisting roofing. You will undoubt- rough-surfaced—the ideal type of fire-resisting roof for barns and 
edly say—‘*That’s the kind of shingle I want to roof my house with.”” all kinds of outbuildings. Get Certain-teed—the name means 
Certain-teed is also made in rolls, smooth-surfaced and red or green certainty of quality and satisfaction guaranteed. Sold everywhere. 


Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are the highest 
quality. They will give the best paint satisfaction. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation, Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


PAINT VARNISH ROOFING & RELATED BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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The British Government had no dif_- 
culty in obtaining the passport visé, but 
even with the unparalleled power at its 
command it was unable to wring from 
the French Government ézvo special sleep- 
ing-cars in which to convey the press of a 
friendly nation from Paris to the sea. 
One was the limit. And, therefore, while 
half the party could go to bed, the other 
half would be compelled to sit up all 
night. 

Nevertheless, although, as I intimated 
at the outset of the article, I am not at all 
sure whether that little nut called an 
acorn is the father of the mighty oak or 
merely the fruit of it, I am perfectly cer- 
tain that if the other nut, the one on 
| organization, could have been on that 

train that night he would have needed 

no further proof that he had actually 
_ | started something. 





” y. : | Next month our correspondent meets 
Ys. Sir! ) the King and Queen of England 


PJocet | em | : | on their own ground. 


Guarantecs You 
| 
| The Renegade 


BVD Quality” 
(Continued from page 28) 








John Bryce Connors looked keenly at 
his daughter’s face. 
William Steel did likewise, but with a 


different expression. 

E steal the cool B. Vv. D. RBs ces and disapproval sat upon 

‘a : nis features. 
N _ sails Ito a A abctaaal gains sail?” sella du eile 

man quietly. 
‘ t-oaneae 7 ee to make | Hilda looked at him with a flash of the 
this fabric. | comradeship that had always been be- 

tween them. 
The cotton used iS particularly “Only a bet, Daddy,” she said; “I was 
. ‘ talking with this youngster in the hills 
selected for 1ts quality and strength. | the other day, and—and he—told me he 
es was ‘a bad one’, that our class was differ- 
This insures to you, the wearer, that ent from his. Said he could fool and 
: hoodwink any ‘swell alive.’ et him 
superiority and economy only ob- —a—a hundred dollars against—a—a kiss 
tainable in B. V. D Underwear that he couldn’t steal from you and get 
, . ° ° away with it. He almost won—but—but 


you were a bit too quick. Our class, you 
see, is not so stupid after all. And now I 
shall collect.” 

With a sharp pull upon his wrist, a 
telegraphic pressure, she drew him to- 
ward her, laughed courageously, put her 
| free arm round his neck and drawing 

down the dark head under the wide hat 
| kissed him softly and squarely on the lips. 

From his right hand she took the bills 

and tossed them toward the desk. 

As she loosed the boy she smiled once 
more into his eyes. 

“A joke’s a joke, Billy,” she said, “but 
don’t ever try the thing in earnest. You’re 
too nice a lad to be ‘a bad one.’ Please 
be good—for me.” 

Then she turned away to pick up a book 
from a table near and the incident was 
closed. The slim chap turned without a 

| word and passed out to the yard where 

| Carleton was ready with his time, took 
it, picked up his turkey and went out of 
camp, and out of Hilda Connors’ life. 

Sometime later her father, reading one 

_ night in his perfectly appointed den in the 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
And New Length Drawers. 
$1.00 the Garment. 


B. V. D. Closed Crotch 
Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) 
$1.75 the Suit. 





The B. V. D. Company 
New York 
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Current at Your Fingertips 


Your table lamp, vacuum 
cleaner, sewing machine 
motor or washing machine 
would be twice as useful if 
only the current connection 
was in a convenient place. 


Wouldn't it? 


Connect with Wiremold. 
It will bring current to the 
most convenient point. 


Wiremold isa flat, metal tube 


You cannot fully appreciate Wiremold until you see it. 


no larger than your finger, 
designed to bring light to 
dark corners, and current 
convenient to your finger 
tips, without cutting your 
walls or floors and at very 
small expense. 


Any good Electrical Con- 
tractor-Dealer will tell ‘you 
about Wiremold and quote 
prices. 


We will 


send you sample section and illustrated catalog on request. 


The American Conduit Mfg. Company, New Kensington, Pa. 


Makers of 


Conpbvuits Co., Ltp., ToronTo 
Sole Distributors for Canada 


——WIR 











A Surface Conduit—Not A Metal Moulding 
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CUSHION HEEL . 
coSTER RUBBER, 


Wherever you find men whose 


safety depends upon their sure- 


footedness you'll find Cat’s Paw 
Rubber Heels. 


Cat’s Paws are the different 
heels—and the difference is 
due to a little device called the 
Foster Friction Plug, which pre- 
vents slipping and makes them 
wear longer. 


cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Ask your dealer to attach a pair of Cat’s 
Paws to your shoes. You'll like them— 
not only because of their safety — but be- 
cause they are so springy, they cushion the 
pavements to your tread, absorb the jar of 
walking, and leave you fresh at the end of 


a hard day. 
That Cat’s Paw Heels have no holes to track 
mud or dirt is an added good feature. 


Be sure you ask for and see that you 
get Cat’s Paws. 


Black, white or tan. For men, 
women and children. All dealers. 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees of the Foster Friction Plug 
which prevents slipping 








| lumber camp and that bad young boy | 


not reading. She lay stretched lazily in a 
deep leather chair, her small feet in their 
correct boots extended toward the glow- 
ing grate, her hands under her head— 
and her face had the look of abstraction 
as when one looks far back or far ahead. 

“Wool gathering?” asked the potentate. 

The girl smiled at him. 

“No, sir,” she said with a daring glance 
at him; “I was thinking about the 








kissed that day.” 

“Ear” 

“Yes, sir. That was a long-chance bet, 
Dad,” she said demurely. “Poor Billy!” 

“Yes,” said John Brice Connors grimly, 
“only I happen to know that his name 
was Tom.” 


YEAR later Hilda married Steel and 


lived the contented life she had ex- 





pected. There was plenty of affection, of 
care and gentleness in her existence, and if 
it lacked the tang of high moments she 
never let the need of them seem apparent. 

One day in the fifth year of her marriage 
the mail brought her a letter in an unfa- 
miliar hand, albeit a strong, upstanding 
one. 

This was what she read under her own 
private reading lamp in her particular 
lovely room: 


Mrs. William Steel, No.—St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Madam: 

Do you remember an Oregon logging 
camp one day in fall, and a fairy-tale bet 
you made in a second out of your good 
heart to save a boy whom you had every 
reason to believe was ‘a bad one’? I am 
that boy—the man he became, rather— 
and I want you to know that that hour 
was a turning point for me. I was a bad 
one. I had been pretty much all over the 
Northwest, had rollicked and lived as my 
kind do. Don’t know where I might have 
ended up. 

Then I saw you—and I’d have given 
the world and my life thrown in to have 
been in your class. I knew the gulf—was 
content to go on with only that one long 
look at you that day on the hill. Then 
came the temptation—and the wonderful 
moment. That moment, that kiss, I have 
never forgotten. They are with me al- 

, ways, a beacon, a smiling standard. And 
I have lived up to them to the best of my 
ability, will always live up to them, please 
God. I am respectable. I have a good 
trade and a home. I have as fine a wife 
as a man may need and a little son of six- 
teen months of whom any man on earth 
might be justly proud. 

His name is Hilmer. 

I tell you all this that you may know 
the fruits of your quick and blessed lie, the 
far-reaching effect of that courageous kiss, 
the steady clasp of your hand that day 
upon my own. BILLY. 
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Hilda Steel, brilliant society woman, 
leader in many social movements, capable, 
sane, had few treasures of the heart put 
away in those secret places that most 
women keep for old letters, discarded first 
sweetheart rings and the like, but that 
clear statement with its volume of high 
romance between the lines was one of 
them—a magic talisman to bring the 
quick light to her eyes, the swift blood to 
her cheeks, what times she came upon it r 
in her sentimental pilgrimages when her i| 
ordered existence became too heavy. | 
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- wa 2,000,000 Marksmen! 


Look to your laurels Brother Trapshooter. Two million gun - wise 
soldiers, justly proud of their gunskill, are now coming back to prove 


their prowess. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


will soon be in full blast and greater than ever. The soldier knows. He ‘‘loves’’ a 
gun. The call of the big outdoors, the call of the traps, rings like music in his ears. 
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Gun clubs in almost every city of this country will be the headquarters for this 
war's veterans. 


Better improve your own skill now. Be ready to compete at the traps with 
the man who has worn the khaki. 
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Just-out-of-the-service-men and men in every walk of life keep up your shooting. 
If there is no gun club in your town, start one. We'll tell you how. Write 
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SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Plants, Warehouses, and Sales Offices in principal business centers. 


The Principal du Pont Products Are: 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural, and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar 
Distillates, Commercial Acids, Alums, etc. Leather Substitutes: Fabrikoid Upholstery, Rayntite Top Material, Fairfield 
Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: Ivory, Shell and Transparent Py-ra-lin, Py-ra-lin Specialties, Challenge Cleanable 
Collars and Cuffs.. Paints and Varnishes: For Industrial and Home Uses. Pigments and Colors in Oil: For Industrial 
Uses. Lithopone: For Industrial Uses. Stains Fillers, Lacquers, and Enamels: For Industrial and Home Uses. Dye- 
stuffs: Coal Tar Dyestuffs, and Intermediates. 


For full information address: Advertising Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 
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There's Comfort 
in Every Step 





Every woman who knows Keds 
will agree that they combine style 
with unusual comfort. They’re so 
light and restful, so good-looking, so 
suitable with their wide range of 
styles for every summer occasion. 


Indoors and outdoors, these canvas 
rubber-soled shoes are the vogue— 
for lawn parties, sports, outings, 
street and home. 


In Keds, you get unmistakable 
value. They’re quality shoes 
through and through. 


Ask for Keds at any good shoe 
store. You should be able to obtain 
just the style you want and for each 
member of the family. Look for the 
name “Keds” stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 9=— <> 
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Poisoned 


Publicity 


(Continued from page 40) 


| favorable to the Mooney cause, the De- 
| fense League had powerful assistance. 


Even the federal government through 
the members of the so-called Mediation 
Commission came to its aid. This com- 
mission “investigated” the Mooney case 
during its stay of ten days in San Fran- 
cisco when most of its time was taken up 
by other and more pressing matters. The 
writer has spent four months in a pains- 
taking study of the evidence, and there are 
still many obscure points requiring further 
analysis. It is absolutely impossible to 
arrive at any worth-while conclusion after 
an “investigation” of a few days. 


Modern Wire-Tapping 


But the Department of Labor was not 
satisfied with the report of the Mediation 
Commission. Yielding to the pressure of 
the radicals, Secretary William B. Wilson 
authorized his son-in-law, John B. Dens- 
more, to make another investigation. 
Densmore came to San Francisco with a 
crew of expert electricians, and from July 
to October, 1918, installed dictaphones 
and tapped wires. A dictaphone was in- 
stalled in the private ofhce of District 
Attorney Fickert and the telephone wires 
leading into this private office were 
tapped. Through other dictaphones and 
tapped wires Densmore’s operators were 
able to keep a record of the conversations 
between other members of the district 
attorney’s staff. For months  stenog- 
raphers took down every word that was 
said by Fickert, his assistants and detect- 
ives in the deepest privacy; for months 


| the eavesdroppers had unsuspected access 


to the innermost councils of the prosecu- 
tion. Outside of Densmore and his assist- 
ants not a soul knew that the walls had 
ears; everyone talked freely and frankly, 
secure in the knowledge that he was 
among friends and that his words would 
vanish, leaving no trace. If Densmore 
had the power of making himself invisible 
and following the district attorney into 
his most confidential conference, he would 
have had no better chance to obtain con- 
clusive evidence of the alleged plot 
hatched by the prosecutor. 

Under date of November 1, 1918, Dens- 
more rendered his report to Secretary 
Wilson. Three weeks later, on Novem- 
ber 22, Fremont Older’s paper, the San 
Francisco Call, came out with an extra 
edition and announced in flaring head- 
lines: 

““FICKERT IS TRAPPED BY U. S. 
DICTAPHONE.” 


The Densmore report, including the 
stenographic record of conversations in 
the district attorney’s office, was printed 
in full. It covered six practically solid 
pages of text set in very small type. It 
was preceded by double-column editorials 
in large type purporting to give a sum- 
mary of the report. In these editorials it 
was announced that the report contained 
direct proof of the prosecution’s attempt 
to “frame” the bomb defendants. Art- 
fully these editorials conveyed the idea 
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1AM AN AMERICAN! 


On December 7, 1918, the Alien Property Custodian of the United States sold the entire 
holdings of the Bosch Magneto Company which have been taken over by an American 
Manufacturing Corporation. The Personnel was submitted to the Custodian before sale. 


HE history of the development of the Internal Combustion Motor is 

the history of Bosch Ignition. The Boschisnowan American Institution 

which will necessarily maintain the same scrupulous care in the pur- 
chase of materials, the same exact precision which has marked its every 
manufacturing process and the same exhaustive laboratory and field 
experimentation which has kept Bosch Ignition in step, withoutinterruption, 
stride for stride with the motor progress of the world. 


There has never been any manufactured article whose reputation for 
satisfactory performance has been better than the Bosch. 


After America entered the war, thousands of Bosch Magnetos—85% of 
the entire output of the great Bosch works at Springfield —went into vital 
war service on army trucks, tractors, airplanes, motorcycles, etc. 


Bosch now is new only in ownership— it comprises the same active heads 
that administered the company under the Alien Property Custodian during 
the war. The Bosch Organization, which from the first has dominated 
the field of Ignition, enters upon a new era of service to American 
Industry. Motor triumphs of the future, as of the past, will be built on 
the firm foundation of Bosch Ignition. 

America’s supreme ignition system for motor trucks, tractors, airplanes, 
motor cars, motor boats, motor cycles, gas engines, etc. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main!Offices and Works—SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Branches—NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO Service Stations in 200 cities 
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Match Up 








The Freshness of Spring 


HE freshness and beauty of spring are an inspiration to freshen 
up the porch furniture in sympathy with the bright out-door life 
and to renew the finish of dark, dreary, wear-worn indoor surfaces. 
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PAINTS ane FINISHES 


are ready to serve home makers—an Acme kind for every purpose! 
So much bright newness and sunshine can be spread at such little cost 
and insuchlittle time when you use Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 
They make home beautifying a simple matter. Your decorator can 
give you just the exact effect you desire with the Acme Quality kind. 

For your intimate knowledge of just what should be used for each 
surface, and just how it should be used, we publish two keenly inter- 


esting booklets, “Acme Quality Paint- 
ing Guide” and ‘““Home Decorating.” 
You should have them both. They 
are free. If your dealer’s supply has 
been exhausted, write us at once. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 


AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. G, DETROIT, MICH. 


Boston Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Nashville Fort Worth 
Dallas Lincoln Portland 
Chicago St. Louis Salt Lake City 
Toledo Birmingham Los Angeles 
Topeka Spokane 
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ACME QUALITY SHEL 





For the many “‘touching-up” jobs about 
the house, keep always on hand at least a can 
each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish 
for floors, woodwork and furniture; Acme 
Quality White Enamel for iron bedsteads, 
furniture, woodwork and all similar surfaces, 
and a quart of Acme Quality Floor Paint 
of the right color. 




















that the dictaphone had caught the dis- 
trict attorney in the very act of manu- 
facturing evidence, in admissions, acts 
and statements that tore the veil from 
the conspiracy and showed the Mooney 
plot in all its nakedness. 

Such were the implications of the 
double-column, double-leaded editorial 
leaders. For proof the reader was referred 
to the six-page mass of agate type of the 
Densmore report’s text. I read the text. 
It required five hours. I went over it 
again more carefull When I finished 
the second reading, lice to admire the 
audacity and daring of the publicity 
scheme. It was most daring and auda- 
cious to print the text of the Densmore 
report as proof of the Mooney conspiracy 
because the report as published 1s most ex- 
cellent proof of the fact that no such con- 
Spiracy existed! 

Fremont Older appeared before the 
Grand Jury shortly after the publication 
of the Densmore report by his paper. 
According toa member of the Grand Jury, 
he was asked whether the report contained 
any evidence showing that Mooney had 
not received a fair trial. 

“It does not,” was the editor’s answer, 
according to the informant. 


The Published Report 


Consider the situation. For nearly 
four months every word exchanged be- 
tween Fickert, his advisers, assistants and 
detectives, all supposedly part of the 
“frame-up,” is overheard without their 
knowledge and recorded. The “plotters” 
are among themselves, believe themselves 

absolutely secure from observation. They 
talk freely, openly, of the most private 
and intimate matters. They discuss the 
Mooney case, plan another trial, inves- 
tigate new witnesses. It is not in human 

nature that criminals should in four 
months fail to discuss the details of their 
crime, admit this crime among them- 
selves at least once. 

The dictaphone reports as published 
contain not even the hint of a confession 
of a “frame-up” in the Mooney case. On 
the contrary, they show the prosecutor 
and his staff doggedly at work hunting 
additional evidence, reveal them con- 
stantly reiterating their belief in Mooney’s 
guilt among themselves and showing that 
their search for more evidence was suc- 
cessful. Names of new witnesses against 
Mooney are mentioned in the report, but 
the nature of their testimony is carefully 
suppressed. 

And this confidential report revealing 
the secret activities of the district attorney, 
giving the names of new witnesses, was 
known to the International Workers’ De- 


fense League before it was published by 


Fremont Older. 

Ed Nolan, one of the defendants, and 
Selig Schulberg, one of the officials of the 
League, told the writer that Older’s Call 
printed for the League 25,000 extra copies 
for which $750 was paid, and that arrange- 
ments had been perfected beforehand 
enabling the League to mail out the 
25,000 copies of the Call containing the 
Densmore report on the same day in 
which the report was printed. 

The Department of Labor states over 
the signature of Nathan A. Smyth, assist- 
ant director-general of the United States 
Employment Service, that the Cail pub- 
lished the report without Densmore’s 
authorization or knowledge. Fremont 
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Bobbie’s Good Judgment 


“Whoop-e-e!” Bobbie says. “I’m glad it isn’t that old 
shortcake.” 

Whether Bobbie’s preferences are shared by Betty and Nan 
or not, their approval of the Jell-O is plain enough. They 
know what they like and mamma knows what is good for 
them. 

Just now she is serving Orange Jell-O, which is a delightful 
change from the fruit itself, as the other flavors of Jell-O are. 

If you cannot get strawberries 
you can have Strawberry Jell-O, which 
is wonderfully enjoyable these warm 
spring days. 

And there is Raspberry Jell-O, 
beautiful to see and delicious to eat— 
raspberries in a lovely new form. 

And Cherry Jell-O that looks like 
the richest of the fruit and tastes 
like it. 

And the other three flavors of 
Jell-O—Orange, Lemon and Choco- 
late—cool, sparkling, flavorful. 

All these can be made into “plain” desserts or the more 
substantial Bavarian creams that women and children are so 
partial to and men find so satisfactory that they always want 
more. 


To Make Bavarian Creams 


Everybody knows, of course, that a plain Jell-O dessert is 
made by dissolving a package of Jell-O in a pint of boiling water 
and letting it cool and harden, but everybody doesn’t know how 
to make Bavarian creams in the easy Jell-O way; so we will 
tell you how if you will kindly read on. 





For a strawberry cream, chop or cut fine with a knife 
half a box of strawberries, sprinkle with half a cup of 
sugar and stand in a colander to drain. Dissolve a package 
of Strawberry Jell-O in half a pint of boiling water. When 
cool, measure strawberry juice and add enough cold water 
to make half a pint and turn into the dissolved Jell-O. 
Whip until of thickness of whipped cream and then fold in 
the cut strawberries. Serve in sherbet glasses. Garnish with 
fresh berries. Any fresh or canned 
fruit can be used instead of straw- 
berries. 

For a perfect pineapple Bavarian 
cream dissolve a package of Lemon 
Jell-O in a half pint of boiling water 
and add ahalf pint of juice from a 
can of pineapple. When cool and 
still liquid whip with an egg-beater to 
the consistency of whipped cream and 
add half a cup or a cup of shredded 
pineapple from the can. 

Never overlook the fact that 
Jell-O can be whipped with an egg-beater in the same manner 
as cream, and that whipping Jell-O changes it fully as much as 
whipping cream changes that. 

The six flavors of Jell-O are Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. Grocers and general storekeepers 
sell them two for 25 cents. 

In the latest Jell-O Book there are recipes for dainty 
salads as well as desserts, and a great deal of information 
that will save money for the housewife and make her work 
easier and nleasanter. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Older, on the contrary, told the writer that 
Densmore insisted upon retaining certain 
conversations between Fickert and several 
women in the version of his report printed 
in the Cail, indicating that either Densmore 
ir his assistant, Smyth, failed to tell the 
truth. 

Unless Densmore has real evidence as 

yet unrevealed and unsubstantiated, his 
megane is a boomerang. It strengthens 

he position of the district attorney so far 
is his conduct of the Mooney case is con- 
cerned and materially weakens the case 
of the forces engaged in the effort to con- 
vince the world that Mooney was 
“framed.” 

But the publicity campaign is_con- 
tinuing with undiminished vigor. Three 
printing plants ran day and night for a 
month turning out copies of the “Frame- 
up” pamphlet’s latest edition. Agitation 
forageneral strike on July 4th on behalf of 
Mooney still goes on. Already $300,000 
has been spent for legal services and pub- 
licity and the collections still continue. 
\n additional million is wanted to carry 
out Berkman’s advice and “create a 
favorable public sentiment.” 

How about the publicity efforts of the 
prosecution? In a fair statement of the 
case, the campaigns of both sides should 
be thoroughly analyzed. 


The Prosecution’s Campaign 


The prosecution has been unable to 
conduct a publicity campaign. It has 
lacked the funds. District Attorney 
Fickert, at his own expense, had printed a 
few thousand copies of a scathing, sting- 
ing letter Theodore Roosevelt wrote to 


Felix Frankfurter, the secretary of the | 


Mediation Commission who drew up the 
Commission’s report on the Mooney case. 
The district att urney also had printed his 
reply to this Commission’s reports and he 


circulated a few hundred copies of the | 


brief he submitted to Governor Stephens 
when Mooney’s application for a pardon 
was pending, but beyond this he did not 
go. He could not even induce the San 
Francisco papers to mention the affidavits 
of Fred Nixon, president of the Oil and 
Gas Workers’ Union of Martinez, Califor- 


nia, and of M. J. Word, another union | 


man of the same place. 
These two men, 
affidavits, gained the confidence of one 
R. Yturriago, a radical street-car con- 
ductor who was an associate of Mooney’s. 
When Mooney was editor of The Revolt, 
a revolutionary weekly, Yturriago so- 
licited subscriptions for the paper. When 
Mooney attempted to organize the street- 
car employees and bring about a strike 
shortly before the explosion, Yturriago 
assisted him. To Nixon and Word, ac- 
cording to their affidavits, Yturriago 
admitted guilty knowledge of the bomb 
murder. He explained to them that he 
had been with Billings and Mooney on 
thenight of June roth, when they damaged 
a power line by dynamite in an effort to 
tie up the street-car system; he said that 
Mooney rode in Weinberg’s jitney to 
locate the division of street-car men 
marching in the parade and that Billings 
actually placed the bomb. Several times 
he expressed fear that he also would be 
hanged if Mooney or Billings should con- 
fess, according to the affidavits, and in 
numerous conversations he gave ad- 
ditional details of the conspiracy. 
Neither of these affidavits was ever 


according to their 
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There are over 135,000 stock- 
holders who own the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. This great body of people, 
larger than the entire population 
of such cities as Albany, Dayton 
or Tacoma, share the earnings 
produced by the Bell System. 


More than 45,000 of these 
partners are workers in the tele- 
phone organization. They are 
linemen, switch board operators, 
clerks, mechanics, electricians. 





The vast property of the Bell 
System represents the savings 
of these thousands of people, in 
many cases all their savings. 





One Policy 





One System 


Our Stockholders 


In the truest sense of the 
word this big public service 
corporation belongs to the peo- 
ple. The people own it and 
the people receive the profits. 
More than 93% of its stock is 
owned by persons holding, 
each, less than one-ninth of one 
per cent. 


The Bell System is a real in- 
dustrial democracy. On its eco- 
nomic operation depends the 
future independence of many 
citizens of small means, as 
well as the profitable employ- 
ment of thousands of other men 
and women. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


























“- FROM MUG TO MUG 
THE BRUSH THAT HAS ELASTICITY AND SOFTNESS 
AND RUBS IN THE LATHER IS THE 


WHITING-ADAMS 


‘VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED 


Perfectly Sterilized, put up in sanitary packages. 
Infection cannot come from them. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 
? JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 108 Years and the Largest in the World 
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indoors and outdoors as one. 
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The Ideal Floor Covering 


What could be more appropriate for summer than CREX 
grass rugs? 

Their well-known sanitary qualities, durability, attractiveness 
and low cost stamp them at once as ideal for the Hall, Living 
Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, Sun Parlor and Porch. 

CREX rugs do not absorb the dust and dirt which even screened windows and 
doors invite. Easily cleaned with damp cloth and light shaking. 
The natural grass blending with soft neutral color-designs tends to virtually link 






Three weaves—DeLuxe, Herringbone and Regular—in wide variety 
of patterns and colorings to choose from. 

All grass rugs are not CREX. Don’t be deceived by imitations. 
Insist on the genuine. 





WHEN BUYING GRASS RUGS 


BE SURE THE NAME Your Dealer 


If your dealer’hasn’t 
in stock the pat- 
tern, size and color 
you want notify us, 
giving full particu- 


Free Color Catalog 
Write for beautiful 
color-reproductions 
of all CREX pat- 
terns. Room treat- 
ments and rug sizes 


IS WOVEN IN THE SIDE BINDING 
ITS YOUR PROTECTION AND OUR GUARANTEE 















































UY] Druggists; Soap, Ointment, Talcum 25c, d 





also shown. CREX CARPET COMPANY lars. 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Flor de 7 
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| TheCigar Supreme \ | 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE \ “ 7) 


I. Lewis Cigar Mfg. Co.. Newark, N. J. Makers XY” a f 
g Largest lu jependentCigar Factory in the World if 

















» Light and Heat 
2 om OneSocket 


Prevents 
Rust. 


—or light and power—or two lights. | 


Wherever youheartheclick 
of awell kept gun you will § 
usually find Nyoil, the clcan- 


est, smoothest, most reliable 

WJ lubricant and polisher. It 
{will not gum or chiil in 
any climate, is odorless and 
free from acid. Ask any 
hardware or sporting goods 
dealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢. 


I Wm. F, Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 











mentioned in the San Francisco press, but 
their contents were revealed to the defense 
by Densmore without the district attor- 
ney’s knowledge. 


This ends the discussion of the Mooney 
case. There are no conclusions to present. 
It has been the aim of the writer to set 
forth only well-established facts. When 
the facts are in dispute, a conscientious 
effort has been made to give the version 
of both sides. From a study of these facts 
the reader will have to form his own 
opinion concerning the guilt or innocence 
of Mooney and will have to determine for 
himself whether the evidence was fairly 
presented or “framed.” 


A Shoulder to 
Lean On 


(Continued from page 20) 


memories of last night’s unsuccessful 
supper. The girl ate in silence and seemed 
to be giving more attention to her own 
thoughts than to the flaky biscuits and 
the golden coffee. 

“T think I’m going to ask George to 
supper Sunday night and maybe Len. 
We could have chicken salad and short- 
cake and cheese and pickles and jelly and 
things. That won’t be much extra for 
you, will it, Libbie?” asked Evvy suddenly. 

Libbie flushed. “Don’t you want to 
have Maida and Dick Spellman?’ she 
asked. 

“No, I’m not going to have Maida. 
There’ll be just us four. I don’t invite 
my rivals any more than I have to. I'll 
risk competition from you—but I’m not 
inviting any other,” laughed Evvy. 

Then she came round and kissed her 
sister lightly on the cheek. ‘My, your 
skin’s lovely and soft, Libbie. I think ’'m 
going to bring you home a little box of 
rouge today. ome you to seem nice 
Sunday night and with just a little pink 
in your cheeks, you look real sweet.’ 

Libbie Keating flushed with joy and 
strained her young sister to her with arms 
that ached to hold their own. 

The New York man came to lunch at 
the Preston’s that day. 

“This is our little dressmaker, Miss 
Keating. She always eats with us,” 
purred Mrs. Preston smoothly. 

It was not the purr, but the scratch 
that Miss Libbie felt. Her eyes widened 
and a reluctant flush mounted to her 
cheeks. 

“You bet she eats with us—but that 
~~ t a marker to the times I eat with her. 

Say, George, old man, if you ever get to 
meet one of Miss Libbie’s strawberry 
shortcakes and drink a cup of her coffee, 
you'll know where the Greeks got their 
nectar and ambrosia stuff.” 

It was Len who spread his Walter 
Raleigh cloak before Miss Libbie’s em- 
barrassed and_ threatening-to-be-damp 
path. She winked back the tears and 
smiled at Len. It wasn’t just for Evvy’s 
sake that he was nice to her; she knew 
Len liked her. Hadn’t he whispered to 
her a moment before that she looked 
peachy with her hair like that and blue 
was her color, all right? 
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300,000 Maxwells! 


They Tell a Mighty 
and Endless Story 


MAN that has acquired wealth man could take care of his own car 
is usually a man with a story without calling in the experts every 


mA 





worth listening to. second Saturday. 


And a motor car that has acquired a They made it simple so that it would = 
manufacturing run of 300,000 has a have no “grand opera moods,” as some = 
mighty and endless story. possibly more sensitive cars on occasions = 

Maxwell is that car. seem to possess. = 

More than 5 years ago a chassis was They made it simple so that it would = 
designed that was absolutely featureless, be everlastingly reliable. — 
simple to a point that was striking, Thevb — . = 
planned so that it was easy to build, and Sey eee - daa - = 
planned so that it would deliver endless They have never made a single radical = 
mileage. change in design. —— 








This chassis was not designed by They have made more than 1000 im- 
laboratory engineers. It was designed provements. They have made each new 
by road engineers. Maxwell better than the last. 

They said good-bye to all the little How well an old-fashioned policy like 
tricks of “fine engineering” and stood pat this succeeds is registered in numbers. 
on common sense and micrometers. Not Today more than 300,000 Maxwells have 
calipers but micrometers. There’s a wide run endless millions of miles. Today 
difference. there are 8 great Maxwell plants and a 

They wanted to build the highest manufacturing inventory that runs into 
efficiency ever put into an automobile. many, many millions of dollars. 


When they got through making 
this car simple they found they 
could save the buyer a handsome 
sum on the price, and many a 
thrifty dollar afterwards, by making 
the car good to begin with. 


You pay $895 f.o.b. Detroit for a 


They made it simple so that ; 
there would be no overweight, and p#Z 
consequent “drag.” They made it 
simple so that it would be easy to F 
build and therefore better built. 
They made it simple so that it 
wouldn’t get out of order. (Com- 

Maxwell. Were it not so simple 


plicated things always do). pe. . 
They made it simple so that any 4/2. wis’ tire YOu might easily pay $200 more. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. = Detroit, Mich. 


Maxwell Motor Co. of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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When you see the . 


sign, “Say it with 
Flowers, displayed 
by your lorist, it 
shows that he is a 
member of the Society 
of American Florists. 


Give him your patron- 
age because he isaiding 
in the praiseworthy 
national work of 


making flowers more 
loved and used. 















RAISE BELGIAN HARES «7 


HUGE PROFITS easily and pleasantly made. an 
ish stock and p: ay you $6.00 a pair and 
wedeeen| charges for al u raise. contract 
and book**Fortunes in Hare s’’, by mail Free, 
MATIQNAL FOOD & FuR ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 67 MILWAUKEE, WISC, | 


it is not. 
battles or big business is devoid of sentiment. Flowers 
smile from the desk of many of the country’s big business 
men to-day. It makes a brighter business day and a more 
cheerful, kindlier and more human “boss.” 








Glass Heads, Steed Points. 
Firmly hang Pictures, Posters, Draperies, Curtains, 
Pennants and all decorations to walls without injur- 
ing plaster or paper. Simply push them in with your 





fingers 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
‘The Hanger with the Twist’ 

The ideal, safe ‘‘hook”* for heavy Pictures, 

Mirrors, Hall Racks, Clocks, Clothing. 

etc. Will not rust. Holds up to 100 

pounds. Easy touse. Won'tinjure walls. 


At Stationery, Hardware, 
Photo, 5c and 10c Stores 1 Oc 
Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and 

Samples 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Dept. 48 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ce owas make 


a brighter, 
‘Business Day 


NE of our country s biggest executives 

~a man so crowded with work that 

his seconds of time are guarded by a corps of watchful 

secretaries—keeps always a vase of fresh flowers on his 

desk. He replies to those who ask why, 
to do a better day's work.” 


“It enables me 


His friends think this touch of sentiment unusual. But 


No man with a vision capable of planning big 


Form a friendship with flowers. You'll never regret it. 
Your local florist, within a few hours, can deliver fresh 


flowers in any city or town in the United States and 
Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service. 


Syst entl ooert” 





| Homeseekers—Washington Wants You 


| Write for Official Bulletin giving detailed description of the 
State of Washington by counties. Farming cpportunities, 
land statistics, general resources, etc. Address 

| 1. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State, Dept. S, Olympia, Wash. 





NY NCS 


ATLIN ANDITHE yu KON 


See this — North- 
land. The one trip you will never for- 
get and never regret. 

You travel in perfect comfort all the way. 
Best of ocean steamers. Parlor observation 
cars. Modern river steamers. Excellent 
hotels and service. 

Interesting booklets, maps and worth- 
while information on request. 

HERMAN WEIG, G. P. A., 107 W. Washington Street, CHICAGO 
J. L. BURNSIDE, Gen, Agent, 604 Second Av., SEATTLE, WASH, 





WHITE PASS AND YUKON ROUTE 

















“Strawberry shortcake—that’ s my idea 
of real living. They can’t make it in New 
York—not even at Delmonico’s or the 
Ritz,” said the guest of honor with elab- 
orate nonchalance. “Am I ever to be in- 
vited to partake of your Olympian fare, 
Miss Keating?” 

Miss Libbie’s heart leaped to the digni- 
fied title, but loyalty to Evvy kept her 
silent concerning the Sunday night party. 

Again and again during the luncheon 
the New York man turned to Miss Libbie 
with friendly courtesy. Later Maida and 
her mother exchanged audible comments 
concerning a real gentleman and how nice 
he was to everybody. 

When Libbie Keating arrived at her 
little garden gate that night she found 
Evvy and the New York man saying fare- 
Ww ell over its swinging black-iron palings. 

“T’m to have that straw berry shortcake 
Sunday night, Ihear. That’s a promise,” 
said the man with a certain warm insist- 
ence that brought the flush again to Miss 
Libbie’s cheeks. 


URING the weeks that followed Miss 

Libbie went about her work quietly 
and efficiently by day and knelt each night 
by her bed to pray for her heart’s desire— 
respite from work, some one to take care 
of her, a shoulder to lean on. 

She had never complained of her lot 
even to herself, and now at the end of 
fifteen years of drab, colorless, loveless 
struggle, she did not complain to her God. 
She only explained as to a chosen conf- 
dant that she was very tired and that she 
wanted some one to take care of her after 
all these years of taking care of others. 

Libbie had never known love before and 
she did not know what it was now that 
bloomed gently in her heart and struggled 
up to daylight through the gray murk of 
loneliness and the white lint and rainbow- 
hued ravelings of dressmaking! Color 
flooded her face whenever she met the New 
York man—color that raced from her 
throbbing heart to flash red flags of chal- 
lenge on her white cheeks. Her eyes wid- 
ened and softened; her shoulders straight- 
ened back, defiant of weariness; her soft 
brown hair fell in a graceful sweep that 
mercifully hid the spangling of gray which 
had marked her ragged pompadour. 

Thomaston did not notice. It never 
had noticed Miss Libbie, and nothing 
could jog it from its somnolent indifference 
to anything but the clothes-designing 
ability of its Little Dressmaker. Libbie’s 
other designs would have seemed not 
even pathetic to Thomaston—merely 
ludicrous. 

“Say, I have great news for you,” 
cried Len Preston, matching his step to 
hers as Miss Libbie walked home from 
work in the soft twilight of the first May 
day. “Friend George goes back to New 
York tomorrow. He has honored us for 
almost a month now and this town sure 
has set its clocks by him. Now you won’t 
have to cook any more Sunday night 
suppers and I won’t have to watch him 
eating your strawberry shortcake with due 
appreciation of - fact that Evvy’s as 
sweet as it is. & Say, Friend Libbie, you 
don’t think Evvy’ gone on him, 
do you? It would be a saat better ar- 
rangement if Maida captured the hero of 
Thomaston and left Evvy and me free to 
carry out certain plans I’ve always had. 
You wouldn’t object to me for a brother, 
now would you?” 
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GMC Trucks Serving 
200 Lines of Business 


The use of GMC Trucks in more than‘200 lines of 
business has a significance that is best explained 
by referring to the outstanding features of the 
trucks themselves. 


To begin with, six standard sizes, ranging from 
34 tons to 5 tons, when equipped with suitable 
bodies, are adaptable to the widest differences in 
weight and character of load. 


Then, so large is the factor of safety that in hand- 
ling such a wide variety of goods as 200 lines of 
business represent, GMC Trucks have proved 
universally dependable. 


Again, from the standpoint of power and general 
roadability GMC chassis units are so judiciously 





rated and proportioned as to perfectly balance 
the engineering plan. 

Everywhere in the mechanical make-up of every 
GMC Truck there is a big reserve factor—more 
power, more gear strength, greater chassis flexi- 
bility than may ever be needed. 

These are a few of the more important points on 
which are based the selection of GMC Trucks in 
more than 200 lines of business. 


Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 


GENERAL Motors Truck COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 


(458) 
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Build This Spring 
Get Our Big Plan Book 


A ready-cut home shipped from our factory to you will save 
you a lot of money—save expensive labor—guarantee 
you just exactly the kind of a home you want. 

Our plan book illustrates a large number of modern, livable 
houses with complete plans and also a wide variety of barns 
and outbuildings. Remember that we mill and saw your 
lumber and ship it to you ready to erect. You can put it up 
8 yourself, whether you have had experience or not. 

Send 6 cents to-day for our Plan Book, 


Fenner Manufacturing Co., 310 ShipSt., Portland,Or. 
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|| Both are unique; V- visit || 
| themwhen in’ Portland 





THE BED WITH _ 
THE FLEXIBLE 
SPRING MAT- 


| 
ae | he | | TRESS FABRIC 


Portland | 
Hotel | 


RichardW Childs ; 
Manager . ij 
| ~ c read Your sleepin; 
Portland, Oregon SCHILLING’ S AUTO-CAMP pre cciow eet 
= : : under a continuation of the top of your car—Use 
your tonneau for a dressing room and step nee 
the door into as comfortable a double bed as at hom 
made possible only by our patent FLEXI BLE 
SPRING MATTRESS FABRIC. 

Bed and tent collapse into a small roll on running 
board when traveling. Fits any style of car. Price 
$42.00. Write for full description 
The L. F. Schilling Co., Dept K. Salem, Ohio 



































We are glad to announce the publication of three 
NEW SONGS new wees r sol gs, wit h words by Mr. Harry D. Kerr, 
writer of “Kisses,” ‘“‘C2iro Love,” etc., and music by 

our Mr. Fifer, 2 composer of many fascinating tunes. 
POPULAR EDITIONS ae 

I’ve Got a Little Home in the Country (00) 2..°"Ihemasty lines) ~Mext— 
*f.° s @ syncopated ballad. It nt aw te 

When You're Lonely, So Lonely, Just Drifting (3.2 ui ntyerit will “set your feet a-gong” 


4 a water wagon wail, Tempo a tingling foxtrot tune 
Happy Days (Comic)—(; Marcia, de la chalklin ? Clover Time pay a story of ios) 
lud gen'l'man’s’’ lament 
The Busted Blues (3, ie site. a niue-y melody 
You will like these songs. Ask for them at any music counter or send 12c each direct to publishers, 5 
for 55c postpaid. ; 
If you want these songs for your phonograph or piano player ask your dealer. 


C. ARTHUR FIFER MUSIC CO., Publisher, Quincy, Il. 








“I'd like you for a brother, Len. You 
have always been my one real friend here 
in town.” 

So George would marry Maida! Of 
course—if Evvy decided on Len, Maida 
would win the stranger. Everyone had 
known that all along. Tears came to 
Miss Libbie’s eyes. ‘You old fool,” she 
admonished _ herself wordlessly. 

Then of a sudden, the New York man 
had come to join them and was matching 
his step to the Little Dressmaker’s. The 
sun-rise color flashed up to Miss Libbie’s 
cheeks. Len, suddenly fiercely protect- 
ive, wondered what it meant, wondered 
if George had seen it too and was wonder- 
ing what it meant. 

“Has Len told you I’m leaving to- 
morrow?” asked the man. ‘“They’ve 
sent for me—they need me back at the 
works. It’s kind of a nice feeling to know 
they need you—though I was enjoying 
my vacation.” 

“T’d love to make you a shortcake be- 
fore you go. I'll hurry right home if you'll 
come to supper tonight—I’ll miss making 
the shortcakes for you,’’ ventured Miss 
Libbie timidly. 

“This is where I leave you folks. I’m 
on my way down to the Vesey Building 
to get Evelyn—unless you are calling for 
her.” Len looked challengingly at the 
older man. 

“You go along, Len. I'll see Miss 
Keating home—and maybe I can beat 
the eggs or the cream or something for 
that shortcake. I feel kind of strong to- 
night—as if I could beat the game,” said 
George with tense jubilance. 

Len’s eyes flashed out amusement and 
relief. “I’m off to call for Evvy then. 
Bye-bye, Friend Libbie. See you at the 
dance tonight, old man. All the boys and 
girls will be there to wish the departing 
hero Godspeed.” 

Then through the streets of Thomaston 
the Little Dressmaker made a_ royal 
progress at the side of her tall cavalier. 
Her heart sang. It was wonderful to have 
this splendid big man walk at her side 
and carry her little bag of patterns and 
shears and fashion monthlies. They 
lingered at the gate for a moment while 
she found a pale pink rose for the lapel 
of his blue serge coat; and he smiled down 
from his sturdy height almost shyly. 

“Your cheeks are pinker than the rose. 
New York women don’t have color like 
that.” 

Miss Libbie’s throbbing heart sent a 
little refrain through her racing blood. 
“He likes me—he thinks I’m sweet—pink 
like a rose—pink like a rose—he likes me.” 


HE Little Dressmaker and her guest 

had a beautiful time in the spotless 
blue and white country kitchen that 
framed her so daintily. 

“This takes me right back twenty years 
to the time I was a freckle-faced boy de- 
livering the meat to kitchens like this 
and swearing some day I’d come in at the 
front doors. Well, I came all right—and 
I had my youth—with the other kids,” 
laughed the man sturdily. ‘This apron 
you are tying around me seems like old 
times.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know! Perhaps you’d 
rather not have it on. Perhaps you don’t 


like remembering the little chap who 
wanted things he couldn’t have.” 

“T like remembering the little chap all 
right. The man doesn’t always get— 
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Champion Heavy Stone 
Price $1.25 





Dependable 
Spark Plugs 


Severe Air-T est Shows Dependability 
of Spark Plugs WithNo. 3450 Insulator 


With every explosion in the 
cylinders of your motor, a 
tremendous pressure is ex- 
erted in the compression of 
the gas by the pistons in 
the cylinders. 


There must be no leakage, 
or power and engine effi- 
ciency are constantly lost. 
Spark Plugs may easily con- 
tribute to this loss of power. 


To guard against this pos- 
sible leakage, Champion 
Spark Plugs are submitted 
to a severe “Air-Test’”’ be- 
fore they leave the factory. 
Champion Spark Plugs are 
inserted in our Air Test 


Machine, oil is poured at 
the point where shell and 
insulator meet, and a pres- 
sure of 140 pounds per 
square inch of air is forced 
up through the base of the 
shell. 


The absence of air bubbles 
means 100% Champion 
Dependability against 
leakage. 


Our No. 3450 Insulator, to- 
gether with our patented 
Asbestos Gasket construc- 
tion, withstands a much 
greater pressure against the 
Insulator and enables 
Champion Spark Plugs to 


come through this test in our 
machine and im your engine 
with a perfect score. 


Ten years of unremitting 
study and experimenting. 
has brought our No. 3450 
Insulator to a point where 
its resistance to vibration, 
shock and change in tem- 
perature exceeds many times 
that of our best previous 
insulator. 


Buy Champion Spark 
Plugs now and make sure 
the name ‘“‘Champion” is 
on the Insulator as well 
as on the box and avoid 
substitutes. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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| Transparency of 


| DAP ROSE | 
SUA 


Indicates the fact of its unsurpassed 
purity, just as a chemical analysis 
proves it. 

The children love it for their bath 
and shampoo, its c. p. glycerine is 
so soothing and healing to their 
tender skin. And this instinctive approval 
of the children speaks more convincingly 
than anything else for its delicious quality. 
Roses in the cheeks, fluffiness in the hair, 
fragrant cleanliness everywhere — that’s 
Jap Rose. 


You’ll Like It! 
JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Makers of Jap Rose Talcum Powder O 

















WASHINGTON NEEDS DAIRY, POULTRY, STOCK FARMERS 


Washington, the State of Cipher invites you. Condi- 
tions ideal for dairying, poultry and stock. Cheap lands, ex- 
panding cities, good markets. For free book write 

i. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State, Dept. S, Olympia, Wash. 











“Preemans 
FACE POWDER 


Beauty of whatever nationality i Is en- 
hanced by Freeman’s Face Powder- 
for forty years a standard toilet requisite. 
All tints, 50 cents (double quantity) 
at all toilet counters, or miniature box for 
~ cents stamps. 


The Freeman 


Perfume Co. 











what he wants either, you know. But I 
came back to Thomaston and got my 
welcome from society and the jazz bands.” 

“Of course you came. Strong folks are 
sure to get whatever they go after.” 

Miss Libbie was crushing the straw- 
berries into their vestments of white 
sugar. She did not see the look, half 
quizzical, half tender, that the man bent 
on her bowed head. 

“Folks don’t always know for sure 
what they want—enough to go after it. 
But I wanted this month of playing with 
the kids back in the town where I was a 
bare-footed little nobody and had to work 
like a man grown.” 

“T guess you are a boy—yet—if playing 
round in Thomaston counts after New 
York. It must be wonderful there; I’ve 
always wanted to see the subway and the 
elevated and Central Park and the Pali- 
sades. - 

“Oh, New York! Little friend—you 
stay here in the sunshine—away from 
the gray chasm of the subway and the 
elevated and Wall Street. New York is 
all noise and hurry and_ cold-blooded 
greed for money-getting and restless long- 
ing for speeding on to somewhere else. A 
man gets tired, so tired that he longs to 
run away from it all and put his head 
down on someone’s shoulder and have her 
—have them—baby him.” 

Their eyes met above the little pink 
rose on his coat. 

“Do you feel like that—ever?” asked 
the woman gently. There was a sound of 
crooning in her voice—and a little pulse 
beat in her throat. The man crossed the 
room and laid his hand across the floury, 
tired little fingers that had never throbbed 
to a touch like his before. 

“Well, look who’s here! See ‘the new 
chef jollying the cook along for fair.” It 
was Evvy’s voice, gay, young, trilling 
out with cheery assurance of welcome 
wherever it was heard. “If I hadn’t 
walked Len up so briskly I bet you two 
would never have landed that biscuit 
dough in the oven. And where would 
our shortcake be then, poor thing? Come 
on now, folks, let’s go to work.” 

And so Miss Libbie’s brief moment of 
romance passed. Evvy took possession of 
the kitchen. She was forceful, energetic, 
dynamic. She claimed the man’s atten- 
tion and Libbie yielded, as she had known 
from the beginning she must 


ATER Evvy washed the dishes and set 

George to dryi ing them. She had ex- 
plained the apportionment of work to her 
sister. ‘‘Maida waited till the last min- 
ute thinking maybe George would ask 
her—now she has to go with Len. Maybe 
it doesn’t make her sore to go with her 
own brother when everyone knows he 
| would have taken me if George hadn’t. 
This is where I show Miida that I’m 
good enough for her brother—if I think 
he’s good enough for me! I have to look 
just scrumptious, Lib. You sneak up 
and put new ribbons in things and drape 
a few of those rose-buds on my lace petti- 
coat and kay out my clothes and see if 
anything needs a stitch—there’s a dear. 
Georgie and I will hustle the downstairs 
work out of the way.” 

Miss Libbie accepted her portion of 
labor. Evvy permitted her sister to lace 
the ribbons through her satin sandals, 
and to sponge Magnolia Balm upon her 
shoulders, but she pushed the older 
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You may have confidence in the 

goods of a men’s wear shop that 
recommends the Boston Garter. 
You may be sure that the policy 
of the dealer is to give the cus- 
tomer full value for his money. The 
Boston Garter is first in quality and 
first in service. Ask for it. 


35 cents and upward in lead- 
ing stores from coast to coast. 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 




















The 
“Womanly” Way 
To Remove Hair 


El-Rado 


Youthifying the underarms with El-Rado sanitary 
lotion is an agreeable way to remove the hair. Easily 
applied with absorbent cotton to the face, neck, under- 
arms or limbs, After removing the hair from your under- 
arms with El-Rado you can wear chiffon sleeves without 
any dress shields, and enjoy a delightful sensation of 
comfort and cleanliness. Entirely harmless. Users of 
powdered hair removers and blades will find an occasional 
use of El-Rado liquid is good for the skin. Ask for 
“*El-Rado’’ hair remover at any toilet goods counter. Two 
sizes, 60c and $1.00. Money-back guarantee. 

Orders filled direct on reccipt of 
stamps if dealer cannot supply you. 
PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. A, 112 E. 19th Street, N. Y. 
Canadian Address, 29 Colborne St., Toronto 
The Arthur Sales Co, 









This most remarkable remedy 
causes the stomach to act natu 
rally and keeps the bowels open. 
Is purely vegetable, producing emees 
only highly beneficial results. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S. 


The B...: and orate 's Regulator 
Absolutely harmless—complete for- 
mula on every bottle—only very best 
ingredients used. At all druggists. 

















ROCK-A-BYE PRODUCTS 
KEEP BABIES HAPPY 


Write for descriptive and photographic 
illustrations otf the COMPLETE line of 
Rock-a-Bye Baby Nursery Specialties. 

PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
2701 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Developing a 
National Asset 


HE LIFE of our Nation is largely sustained 

by the commerce that moves over our rivers, 

canals and lakes, and which passes through our 
great harbors to and from all parts of the world. 


The harbors of the United States—on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and on the shores of the Great 
Lakes—are unequalled in size and depth of water 
by those of any other country. Our principal rivers 
and canals have a total length of over forty-nine 
thousand miles. 


Through these harbors and waterways, yearly, come and go 
millions of tons of food stuffs, manufactured articles and raw 
materials. ‘They are as necessary to our life as are the rail- 
roads and highways and—like the railroads and highways— 
they owe their development and maintenance, in a large 
measure, to the power of explosives. Many a river channel 
has been deepened, many a dangerous reef has been blasted 
away and many hundreds of miles of canals have been dug 
with the help of Hercules Dynamites and Blasting Gelatins. 


The development of harbors and internal waterways is but one 
of the many methods by which the products made in the great 
plants of the Hercules Powder Co. are helping to increase the 
natural assets of our Nation. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Chicago St, Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa, 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 


Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa, Wilmington, Del. 
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ORANGEINE CHEMICAL CO. 





2 you Sportsiien 


ERE is a book that 
ihe" should be in every sports- 
iu man’s library. 
Briggs the oo 
cartoonist. A live /m 
entertaining tale of 
fishing, backin the . 












boyhood aeys. 
Sth Edition 
THE DAYS OF 
REAL SPOR T-FREE 
Tells how to lure game fish. Gives 
many practical hints and helps on 
casting and angling. Write for it, 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
26285 Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
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ache, 


indigestion, 


Never Let Pain 
Stop Your Game 


TABLETS OR POWDERS 


will relieve the crippling pain of head- 
neuralgia. 
Whatever your game may be—PLAY 
it—and play it with vigor and vim that 
is free from pain. 


colds, 


Physicians say “stop pain at once,” 
because pain shocks the system in a 
harmful way. The correct thing is to 
stop it AT ONCE with this pleasant, 
wholesome prescription. Keep Orange- 
ine on hand for emergency. 


For twenty-five years this phy- 
sician’s prescription, known as “Orange- 
ine,” has been relieving millions of pain 
and helping to preserve their health by 
freeingthem from the shock of suffering. 


The Physician’s Prescription 


Is on Every Package 


Orangeine is quick to relieve, easy 
to take, and wholly beneficial. 
tains no opiates. 
taking.” 

Insist on Orangeine, Tablet or Powder form. 


At all druggists for convenience—and in most 
homes for emergency. 


“Know what you’re 


Prices Per Package 
Powders, 10c—25c 


Tablets, 15c—-25c 


CHICAGO 








Illustrated by 


*“Mm—-m—m-” 
Baby just loves his 


Baby Educator 


FOOD 


Teething Ring 


Made of | oo laagene 
cereals, baked 

ae Her me 
—Noursshes. 

To Dealers. 2 big 
demand for these. 

Ask your wholesaler 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR ‘ 
FOOD CO. 





liding. Bost 
13 Edvestor Building. Boston “ 





ss EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 




















woman nervously from the room when 
she was ready to pile up the soft masses 
of her glowing hair above a face she in- 
tended to make glow more than Libbie 
might have thought desirable. 

A baby moon swung its slim arms low 
in the heavens. Miss Libbie would sit 
on the porch watching that moon until 
it crept away to sleep and left her alone 
to listen to the music that floated back 
from the town hall where the New York 
man and her sister danced in a world more 
radiant than a moon-lit one. She stood 
in the doorway, aching with the loneliness 
that soon would chill her 

“All ready?” asked the man. “Come 
out and sit with me if you are through 
prinking.” 


MESS LIBBIE seized upon her moment. 
She came to the steps and George 
sprawled in the shadows at her feet. 
They were silent—with the quietness be- 
tween two which may mean they are very 
close or may hold them worlds apart. At 
last Miss Libbie could bear it no longer— 
she was boring him; he always laughed and 
chatted incessantly with Evvy and Maida. 

“Don’t you want to smoke?” she 
asked. 

“I have my pipe—but that wouldn’t be 
nice just before going to a dance.” 

“T'll give you some cloves—and lilac 
water to put on your mouth, if you like.” 

“You think of everything—you know 
everything, how to sew and cook and— 
to make a man comfortable. And then a 
man goes and plays round with pretty 
children when he might be making a 
friend of a woman like you.” He fell 
to puffing his pipe and silence came again 
to throb about them. 

‘““Aren’t we friends?” asked Miss Libbie, 
daring much. 

“You bet we are.” The man seemed 
to glow and expand as he spoke. “I'll 
take that away with me. And you under- 
stand why I had to race round with the 
youngsters—and have the boyhood I 
missed? You do understand!” 

Miss Libbie smiled gently. “I think 
perhaps I sort of can—guess.” 

Silence again, until at last, abloom like 
a pink rose in her soft swiss dress dotted 
and sashed and ribboned with the color 
of a Killarney, Evvy came fluttering out 
to the porch in self-conscious triumphant 
beauty. The man looked at her with 
level, questioning eyes and tore himself 


hack from silence. 


“Are you ready? Won’t you want a 
cloak, Miss Keating?” 

“Oh, Libbie’s not going—what would 
she do at a dance!” laughed Evvy. “Be 
a nice old thing, Sis, and leave us a plate 
of sandwiches. I never could bear that 
ice-cream they have. It’s always disap- 
pointed strawberry like the color of 
Maida’s dresses. And a girl that has to 
divide every dance and parcel out her 
encores gets kinda hungry from exercise.” 

George had been knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe—now he ceased his obli- 
gato on the porch railing and turned to 
Miss Libbie. “T’ll go in with you while 
you get me that clove and the lilac water. 
I wish you’d come with us—even if you 
don’t dance. Evelyn, can’t you persuade 
your sister?” 

Evvy’s eyes flashed. Not for an in- 
glorious sharing with Libbie had she cap- 
tured George from Maida. It was the 
New York man’s last night—and to come 
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How Carnation helps 
upbuild dairy farming 


w eay Carnation Milk Products Company 
is deeply interested in the production 
and distribution of high quality milk. 


To increase the milk production of the country and at 
the same time produce better milk calls for better 
herds. The two large Carnation Stock Farms—one at 
Seattle, Washington (reproduction of photograph 
below), the other at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin—are 
centers from which pure-bred Holstein-Friesian cattle 
are distributed to progressive dairy farmers all over 
the country to improve the strains of their own herds. 
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The records of milk production of all cows on Car- 
nation Stock Farms are accurately kept. A goodly 
number of the cows are especially distinguished be- 
cause of high milk-producing records and showing 
prizes. To insure health, both herds are under the 
supervision of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 


The milk user is not always familiar with the facts 
pertaining to pure-bred cows and the milk they pro- 
iE duce. For this reason we believe the readers of the | 
| 1=| Sunset will be interested in this brief showing of the | 
| | =| endeavors of the Carnation Milk Products Company | 
} to encourage the ownership of better herds, which 
naturally mean a better quality of milk. = 
Booklet Free wenccecstcanaiminnite ie 
supply for your home, write us for our free booklet, “The | 

Story of Carnation Milk,” containing a hundred choice, j 


tested recipes. Address Carnation Milk Products Co. 562 
Stuart Bldg. Seattle. 


f Remember— Your grocer has Carnation Milk 
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SEEGER 


THE ORIGINAL SIPHON 


REFRIGERATOR 


100 PER CENT AMERICAN 





can be built in your home with 
outside ice door made in all styles 
and sizes. 

For homes, hotels, clubs, cafes 
and hospitals. 


“SEEGER” REFRIGERATORS 


are used by people who know 
and U. S. Government in the 
Army and Navy and Aviation 





Departments, American Rail- 
roads, Pullman Company and 
best homes, clubs, hotels, etc. 


“SEEGER’S” have been endorsed 


by Good Housekeep- 


ing Institute continually since 1913. 


Write for catalogue and Prices 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 803 S. Hill Street 
New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave. 
Boston, Mass., 82 Washington Street 
Factory, St. Paul, Minn. 
Dallas, Texas, 1307 Elm Ave. 














ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to Shake Into Your Shoes 








And sprinkle in the Foot- 
3ath. It takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions, the 
friction from the shoe and 
gives rest and comfort to 
tired, aching, swollen feet. 

The Plattsburg Camp 
Manual advises all men in 
training to shake Foot-Ease 
in their shoes every morn- 
ing. 

Nothing relieves the pain 
of tight or new shoes so 
quickly or thoroughly. 

If you want genuine re- 
lief, Allen’s Foot- Ease will 
give it and give it quickly 
as proved by 30,000 testi- 
monials from all over the world. Try it 
to-day and be comfortable. Sold every- 
where. Don’t accept any substitute. 
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as the object of his parting attentions 
would make a memorable triumph. She 
sent a pleading look to Libbie. 

‘Now, it is nice of you to want me to 
come along, ” said the Little Dressmaker 
sturdily; “but I really would not care 
for that at all. I think it swould— bore 
me. I’d rather—stay here.” 

A hand-clasp—a quiet good-bye—then 
they were gone. Libbie sat for a while in 
the quiet starlight—alone and cold with 
the loneliness of age rejected by youth. 
She did not know that Evvy had been 
cruel to her. She was only vaguely aware 
that life had been cruel to her. She was 
not sorry for herself—she was just cold 
and very tired. ‘Tomorrow he would go 
back to New York—back to his place 
among big men and big events. —Thomas- 
ton’s hero would go away—and the town 
would settle down to its accustomed ways 
and forget him; but she would never for- 
get. Thirty would come—and forty—age 
itself; but no real romance would drive 
away the memory of the might-have-been. 

Miss Libbie looked at the little crescent 
moon fading dimly on the edge of the sky. 
“T guess it wouldn’t be wrong to say my 
prayers out here right now,” she mur- 
mured. “I’m kinda tired and I have those 
sandwiches to make. I guess I’m not so 
young—for a day’s work does take it plumb 
out of me. And probably when I get the 
sandwiches made, I'll be so tired that I 
just won’t be able to pray. My—if I only 
had a strong man to do for me—and didn’t 


ever have to work any more!” 








Then leaning in shadow against the | 


porch railing, she recited her prayers and 
came at last to her little amendment to 
the verse about content: “And with all 
the needy, oh, divide, I pray, this vast 
treasure of content that is mine today.” 

“Please, God, forgive me—but I’m less 
contented than ever. just can’t get 
over my feelings. I’m tired—maybe you 
know how tired; and lonesome. Oh, God! 
do you know how lonesome a woman 
can be? Evvy’ll go away like all the 
others—to New York maybe—and then 
I’ll be lonesomer than ever. Can’t I have 
some one to look after me, some one | 
can lean on? [ just can’t go on working 
forever. Oh, God! won’t you let some big, 
strong man want to take care of me? I 
want to be taken care of so much. Can’t 
I have a shoulder to lean on?” 


mis LIBBIE leaned her head on the 
unresponsive wood of the porch rail 


and sobbed with dull hopelessness. Then 


she got to her feet, went in and closed the | 


windows and drew the shades—and so at 
last to the kitchen and the making of 
sandwiches. She piled a plate with tri- 


angular tid-bits lined with apple-butter | 


and minced lamb; she inserted thin gold 
wedges of cheese between milk-white 
slices of wheaten bread; she flaked the 
soft green of lettuce with circlets of young 
radish ringed in red and tucked it away 
under bread coverlets; she stirred fragrant 
cocoa and set it back to wait its call to do 
and die—and then she sighed a little be- 
cause there was nothing more for her 
to do. 

“Now I s’pose I'll have to go to bed. 
No, I won’t! 
fool; I’m going to get a warm wrap and 


sit out on the pore h and wait for them to | 


come home. He’s going tomorrow and | 
might never see him again if I didn’t. 


And if Evvy’s got anything to tell me, 


I don’t care if Iam an old | 
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After the Children’s Bath | 
| JAP ROSE | 
Talcum Powder i 


Is most soothing and refreshing to 
their tender skin. And there isa 
fascination in its odor —just like 
the breath of a rose. 

Pure and antispetic, it is preferred by 
people of refinement everywhere forall uses. 


Trial Offer : Send 20c for an attractive Week- 
end Package containing four Jap Rose minia- 
tures, consisting of one each of Talcum Powder, 
Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 

JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 


1242 W. North Ave., Chicago 
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she’ d w ake me up. I couldn’t sleep any- 
way. ‘ 
Her unspoken thoughts carried Miss 
Libbie past the coat closet and out to the 
porch. There sat George, grinning like 
an uneasy schoolboy and puting his pipe 
like a man quite at ease. 

“Tf you hadn’t come in five more min- 
utes, | was going to ring the bell—and 
scare you to death,” he announced. 

“I’m scared now. Is Evvy all right?” 
Miss Libbie’s voice palpitated in accord | 
with her heart’s bidding. 

“Yes—and parcelling out the encores 
as she said she would; she’s a pretty child 
—the boys like to wait on her. Sit down, 
Miss Elizabeth” —his voice lingered on the 
baptismal name which Thomaston had 
forgotten—“I got quite a piece to speak.” 

“But they’ ll miss you—the guest of 
honor—an’ it’s a couple of squares over to 
the town hall. Hadn’t you better hurry 
back?” 

“I’m going to stay right here—if you'll 
let me. Will you let me?” 

Miss Libbie put her hand to her heart. 
Her throat was dry, but her eyes were 
bright with unshed tears. This was the 
answer to her prayer. She looked at the 
man’s steady eyes, his strong hands, his 
broad shoulders—shoulders just made for 
a tired, lonely woman to lean on. Miss 
Libbie’s burden of years of toil slipped 
away from her heart while she waited for 
what he would say. 

“T’d love to have you stay,” she said. 

“Then come and sit here by me on the 
steps while I say what I’ve got to. You 
don’t remember that red-headed grocery 
boy that was delivering goods to the back 
doors of Thomaston when you were a 
little bit of a tyke. Well, he wanted to 
come in the front doors some day. He 
went off to the city and st arted there—as 
a delivery boy for a butcher shop just like 
he had been here. But that was in New 
York. It was a stepping-stone to big 
things. That boy was a-going to conquer 
the world—to get to the top, you know 
that already. Are you interested? Shall 
I go on? 

“Tt’s wonderful. That boy was after 
the Golden Fleece, and he got it.” 


lige: man puffed | at his pipe. “I’m 
telling this story! He got fleeced out 
of his hopes over in the big city—that boy 
did. Little friend, I have been saving for 
years so I could have this month’s vaca- 
tion and good clothes and plenty to 
spend.” 

“T don’t understand—you—they said 
you were in Wall street. I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“T thought you would. No, I’m not in 
Wall street. I’m on Columbus avenue— 
earning twenty dollars a week as head- 
clerk in a little grocery store. hat won’t 
take care of a man in New York—let 
alone two. No woman worth having 
notice you ever looks at me in New York. 
lhat’s why having the two prettiest girls | 
in town make all the boys jealous for me 
meant so much! Evvy with her Len in | 
his father’s bank; and Maida with her own | 
little ic—and her airs. She wouldn’t 
buy potatoes at my little grocery. How 
everyone will laugh when they find out! 
Are you—laughing, Elizabeth?” 

“T’m not laughing. I don’t think any- 
one could—laugh,” said Libbie un- 
steadily. 











“Maybe they’ll—sneer instead. Listen, 
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A Better Athletic Underwear 
Sold in a Cleaner Way 


First—Sealpax is a better Athletic Underwear, better in fabric, 
better in fit, better in construction and better in finish. 


Next—Sealpax is sold in a sealed, sanitary envelope— PYF 
crisp and spotless, just as it comes from the laundry. =~." 

Finally—Sealpax costs no more, yet you get more * 
quality and comfort—to say nothing of protection. ) SY 
Ask your dealer for Sealpax. Vig 
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Let us tell you how VUDOR Porch 
Shades do more things for your com- Aw a) 
fort, do them better and for less money | 
per year than any pleasure-giving 
necessity ever made. 


1,000,000 people who use them know, 
and if you will write us, you will know, 
too, for we will mail at once full par- 
tic ulars, illustrations in color and name 
of your ‘local dealer. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
257 Mill St., Janesville, Wis, 








HEALTH 


When the faculties of the 

human system are exercised in 

due proportion and the vrrAL FUNCTIONS 
are kept in unison the result is HEALTH. 


It is not your brain power nor grit that 
makes for a long and happy life but the 
efficiency of your HEART, LUNGS, LIVER, 
STOMACH and other VITAL ORGANS. 


THe TYLER Course or ORGANIC Ex- 
ERCISE shows you four GREAT BASIC 
PRINCIPLES for obtaining and preserving 
IDEAL HEALTH without the use of drugs, 
electricity, massaging, irksome study 
or violent systems of exercises. Physi- 
cians endorse my course as_ being 
founded on safe-and-sound principles. 


In those who are leading an inferior 
mental, as well as physical, life, my 
teachings will advance the vitality, 
power of personality and energy, be- 
cause my treatment is directed at the 
vitals of the body, namely the internal 
organs. (It is equally as effective for 
women as for men.) 


Most systems and courses only develop 
the external muscles. Hard muscles do 
not denote health and in many instances 
are a detriment. 


STRENGTH 


FROM OBSERVING THE RESULTS OF THE TYLER 
Course, I say: 


If you are NERVOUS you can gaincalm. If SLEEP- 
LESS, you can be given healthy, natural sleep. 
If you have INDIGESTION, it may be banished. 
If troubled with CONSTIPATION, it can be eradi- 
cated. If too stout, your flesh can be reduced. 
If too THIN, healthy weight can be added. If 
FRAIL and DELICATE you can acquire muscular 
strength and commanding energy. Or if in 
health, you can increase your store of nervous 
energy and obtain a greater capacity for business- 
accomplishments than you have ever before 
known. All these and many other adverse con- 
ditions can be benefited by the use of THE 
TyLer Course which requires but a few min- 
utes attention in your own room. 


LONGEVITY 


I will be pleased to send upon request my FREE 
BooKLeT explaining in detail THe TyLer 
Course OF ORGANIC Exercises. Send for it 
today and see the hundreds of prominent people 
throughout the United States who have been 
benefited by my advice and are adding years to 
their life. This may be the turning point of a 
better mental and physical life for you. Don’t 
DELAY aS PROCRASTINATION is the THIEF OF TIME. 


Parker R. Tyler 





103 S4baa) New York 
Park Ave. \COURSE/, City 
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Little Lady; I’m a failure. I live in a 
dingy boarding house and I take my 
meals at Child’s. I even made a failure 
of this visit—shamming, playing with 
children when I might have made friends 
with you.” 

“Aren’t we friends? Aren’t you coming 
to me and—telling on yourself—when you 
don’t have to?” 

“I do have to. That’s why I was afraid 
of you from the first. I didn’t mind 
bluffing those pretty little—dolls. But I 
knew I couldn’t lie to you.” 

“Tf—if you were only a little boy, you 
could just lean your head on my shoulder 
—and cry. I wish you were a little boy 
so I could—comfort you.” 

“So you could comfort me,” whispered 
the man as if he were visioning the wonder 
of it. “I get to know you and how sweet 
you are, and then I have to go back aid 
be alone again. God, the loneliness of 
New York if you haven’t anyone to care!” 


E caught feverishly at the slender 

hand that was stroking his; he put it 
to his lips and held it there for a moment, 
and then he slumped down on the steps 
and laid his head on Miss Libbie’s 
shoulder and rested there like a tired 
child nestling against her heart. So life 
itself had leaned on her through long, 
wearying years until she had thought she 
was too tired to go on working—until she 
had prayed for a strong man to come and 


take care of her, to lift her burdens. 
“T can’t even take decent care of the 
woman I love. I haven’t a thing to offer,” 
murmured the man, holding her closer as 
he offered to let her go. “A woman like 

ou ought to have it easy. Oh, Elizabeth, 
l decoa to go back without you along as 
my wife—but I can’t ask you to come with 
me and have it hard all the rest of the 
time. I know what it is to be poor in 
New York and live in dingy side streets. 
You ought to have sunshine like you have 


here.” 

He lifted his head and laid his lips on 
hers—tenderly, timidly; not fiercely and 
thirstily as she had dreamed. 

“I’m going away now without another 
word—you understand, don’t you? I 
can’t ask you to be Mrs. George Minners. 
I’m going now, Elizabeth—while I can 
make myself go.” 

But Miss Libbie laughed with crooning 
tenderness and held him in frail, tired 
arms grown strong at need. 

“You aren’t going without me, dear. 
Elizabeth Minners—that’s a name I like 
a whole lot better than Libbie Keating! 
Be quiet, my little boy, I understand— 
I’ve been lonesome, too. But our lone- 
some days are over. Do you think I’d 
let you go back—without me? You just 
lean on me, dear. That’s what you have 
been needing right along, my poor, tired 
little boy—a shoulder to lean on!” 
Here endeth the story, almost where it began! 





The Pulse of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 16) 


ment in Washington were not turning out 
tons of publicity material of equal value 
every month. 

Recognizing the effectiveness of propa- 
ganda by experts, we recommend that all 
the publicity experts in Washington be 
mobilized immediately, brigaded with 
their foreign colleagues at work in the 
United States, and sent out to take the 
field against the Russian Bolsheviks on 
the Archangel front. 
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Oil Booms In October, 1917, the 

: town of Ranger in north 
and Mine central Texas was somno- 
Speculation lent, down at the heel and 


as cheerful as an under- 

taker. The farmers in the district had not 
paid their bills for two years and for the 
third time their crops had been ruined by 
drouth. Ranger had a population of 
about 800. The nearby townsite of Burk- 
burnett had no population at all and its 
numerous lots vainly sought buyers at 
five dollars apiece. The only sign of life 
was an outfit drilling a hole in the ground 
to see if a coal stratum could be located. 
Instead of coal, the drill struck oil. 
Today Ranger has a population of 14,000, 
most of them oil promoters anxious to ex- 
change your Liberty Bonds for oil shares. 
A thousand wells are drilling in a hun- 
dred Texas counties, and the drouth- 
stricken farmers are touring the country 
in automobiles. Many of the lots which 


could not be sold for five dollars have been 
leased for $4000 and the boom is growing. 

Now, let us leap from Texas to Nevada. 
You remember the Goldfield-Tonopah 


excitement fourteen years ago. Well, the 
excitement died out when the cream of 
rich ore had been skimmed and the hum- 
drum routine of ordinary mining began. 
Of late years production and profits had 
both been decreasing and in mining circles 
the district was adjudged a has-been. 

It fooled the experts. 

A few weeks ago a shaft of the Tonopah 
Divide mine, having been sunk on a vein 
alongside of the present workings, struck 
an ore body of such high grade and size 
that it made the owners dizzy. Since 
this ore body promised to extend laterally 
for miles like the famous old Comstock 
lode, the news of its discovery gave all 
the mines on the Gold Mountain ledge 
a tremendous boost. On all the West- 
ern stock exchanges the wildest specu- 
lation broke out. Tonopah Divide, sold 
in large quantities for 30 cents a few 
months ago, in a skyrocket ascent reached 
$10 a share. Divide Extension climbed 
from IO cents to 90 cents a share; other 
stocks increased their selling price, if not 
their value, twenty-fold in as many days, 
and the public eagerly rushed in to get 
its feet wet. 

All of which is here set down in sup- 
port of the theory that the natural re- 
sources of the country in general, but 
more particularly of the West, have barely 
been scratched. In Europe mining has 
been carried on in many districts for a 
thousand years and important new de- 
posits are still being discovered. In the 
West, mining districts fifteen years old are 
often considered worked out—until they 
demonstrate that they have just begun te 
give up their riches. 
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Hell Holes on 
Land and Sea 


(Continued from page 56) 


ramshackle coaches as we crossed the 
Rhine at eleven-thirty that morning— 
here was liberty at last—we were in 
reality free men! 

But alas! There were many vexatious 
delays and disappointments, and instead of 
enjoying Thanksgiving turkey in a free 
country, we were forced to continue horse- 
carrot soup under the Hun! But at last, 
on the morning of November 30, we 
started on a triumphal progress through 
Switzerland, and that night a tired but 
happy group of prisoners crossed the border 
and found themselves in France. I went 
to bed, worn out but content in the expec- 
tation that after a rapid trip across a liber- 
ated, celebrating country, I should start 
merrily for home. I felt that if the Swiss 
could do so much for us, what wouldn’t the 
Americans do! Yet just when I thought 
my troubles were over it seemed that in 
some ways they had just begun. 

After fourteen days of heart-breaking 

“waits” I had orders to proceed to Brest 
and report to the American consul there. 
The consul seemed to find considerable 
difficulty in determining my status as a 

civilian merchant marine captain, and 
finally fixed my rating as “destitute 
seaman.” 

How the mighty do fall! There was I, 
only a few days before, enjoying the rank 
of full military captain, and returning the 
salutes of other officers, just like an ad- 
miral in the navy. However, I was back 
in the land o “democracy, where gold braid 
is taken at its actual value, just so much 
per yard. I did not regret my loss of 
rating, but I wanted painfully to get 
home, and it didn’t seem to me that a 
destitute seaman would have much pull 
with anybody. 

I was provided with quarters in a hotel 
by the consul, and after having been there 
a week and getting no information from 
the transportation as to when I would 
sail, | determined upon an original plan. 
I appealed to the captain of the locomo- 
tive-carrying freighter, Santos, then in 
the harbor of Brest, explained all that 
had happened to me and my present 
status under the accidents of war, and he 
readily agreed to sign me up as able- 
bodied seaman and permit me to work my 
way to New York on his ship. Through 
the good-fellowship and _ consideration 
of this captain for a brother officer I did 
no actual menial labor during the crossing. 

It was a good enough experience, but 
at my age I am not looking for expe- 
riences. I had to fight with all kinds of 
nationalities while I was a prisoner, just 
to get food, and sometimes it was pretty 
rough. But there’s no kick coming from 
me. I am back at my little fireside alive. 


Author’s Note: I am greatly indebted to 
my fellow prisoner at Villingen, Lieutenant 
Jimmy Adams of Stanford Univ: ersity, for 
the use of his notebook to refresh my 
memory on some of the experiences which 


we shared. 





















' Help Stop the Waste 
Caused by Rats and Mice 


Kill them. The government urges it. The 
labor of 200,000 men could not pro- 
WY duce in a year what Rats and Mice 


Comes all prepared for ube. Just ag up a Bis-Kit and the 
rodcnts seek it—then die outdoors. 
no danger in handling. 
package today for only 25c or 35c at any Drug or 
General Store. 
A DIFFERENT BAIT. 

THE RAT BISCUIT CO, 
Springfield, Ohio . 










destroy. They waste annually 
more than could be produced on 
5,000,000 acres of land. They 
cause fires, spread disease and 
do damage running into millions ° 
of dollars. 




















For Mice tae 





-no bother— 
Get a 


No odor 
Always keep it on hand. 













EACH BIS-KIT CONTAINS 











You also can 
kill roaches, 
rats, mice, etc. 
with Rat Bis-Kit 
Paste. In Tubes 25c. 















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Real Estate 
14 Acres for sale at Medford, Ore. Mile and 
quarter from heart of city. Beautiful location for 
homes. Easily subdivided into lots. Ideal _loca- 


tion for chicken ranch or gardening. Town-of 6000 
with all modern conveniences. Heart of the apple 


and pear district. Fine climate and growing 
country. Reasonable _ price and liberal terms. 
Would consider gilt edge stocks or bonds in ex- 


change. __ B. L. Dodge, Jr., Medford, Oregon, repre- 
senting Eastern owners. 





Patents 





Patents. Write for Free Illustrated Guide 
Book, How To Obtain A Patent. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. _Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 








Songs, Stories, Etc. 





Write the Words fora Song. We write music 
and guarantee publisher's ac ceptance. Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 
Co., 538 S. Dearborn St. ., Suite 212, Chicago. 


Write a Song—Love, Mother, Home, Child- 
hood, patriotic or any subject. I compose music 
and guarantee publication. Send words today. 
Thomas Merlin, 241 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


with all its beauty may 

— A } eeowe by my 

j -SELF- 
TREATMENT. which 

I originated and grew my own hair, 
after all otherremedies failed. Every 
man should get my Secret. You'll 
need it some day. Lasts a lifetime. 
No Tonics. Only a few minutes 
treating ia sap $2 for anne 
instruction ole expense u- 

NUWAY pon HAIR way, Box 671, San Francisco, Calif. 





Sf 











Agents Wanted 





I want 100 men and women to act as my 
agents and take orders for Comer raincoats, rain- 
capes and waterproof aprons. I paid Eli Bridge 
$88.95 for orders taken during his spare time in 
one week. Cooper made $314 last month. Won- 
derful values. A dandy coat for $4.98. Four 
average orders a day gives you $2500 a year profit. 
No delivering or collecting. I'll give you a sample 
coat and complete outfit for ge tting orders. Hurry. 
Write for my liberal offer. Comer Mfg. Co. Dept. 
K-31, Dayton, Ohio. 





Salesmen wanted to carry Hne of popular- 
priced ladies’ kid gloves as side line on commission 
he Those who cover a limited territory thor- 
oughly, especially the small towns, pre ferred. Ad- 
dress Box M, care SUNSET MAGAZINE 


High Grade Salesmen—experienced selling 
the sales board trade. We market the snappfest 
line in the country. Commission $5.00 to $10.00 
per order. Canfield Mfg. Co., 4001 Broadway, 
Chicago, Ill 





Miscellaneous 


Phenomenon— Whence? 
100-pages, 10c. Only 
Joseph Greig, 


Strange Spirit 
Facts and Biblical Secret. 
rational explanation. Priceless! 
People's Bookman, Parker, S. Dak. 





in Writing 


SUCCESSFUL music writer and composer has published a book 

giving his experiences. You need this book to guide you. 
Contents—Making money writing and publishing songs—Correcting 
your faults—Writing a Melody—Directing the ambitious composer 
—Placing your song before the public—Lists over 500 music buyers 
and orchestra leaders. The only complete book of its kind on the 
market. Price $1.00 postpaid. Money back if you say so. 


Union Music Co. 435 Sycamore Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NDER the stress of War, the Allies have learned many things, 

chief of which is that they have a common purpose, common 
ideals and a common humanity. War has made them better 
acquainted. 

In the days of Peace this better acquaintance should continue, 
particularly between such near and good neighbors as Canada and 
the United States. It is for this reason that Canadians wish to em- 
phasize that if any Americans decide to visit Canada this summer 
they will be more welcome even than in the past. 

They will find a country of unique grandeur and beauty it they 
come, for instance, to the Canadian Rockies. They will travel in 
Canada, over a railway, the service of which has not been impaired 
by War, to hotels of which the Canadian Pacific is justly proud. 
They will, moreover, find a standard of comfort which the expe- 
rienced traveler appreciates. 

But, most of all, Canadians desire Americans to know that they 
wish to get still better acquainted. They like to visit your country 
and would like you to come and see theirs. 

In spite of the war the Canadian Pacific Railway has maintained 

its organization of offices and agencies in the United States 
and these are at your service for information and particulars. 


ate 


President 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Montreal, Easter, 1919 











Canadian Pacific Passenger Offices in the Luited States 
Atlanta, Ga. , 220 Healey F 2 Re of 332 Washington: St 
11 South Division St.; Ci 140 South Clark St.; Cincinnati, Onw 
. 3 Kast Ninth St.; Detroit, Mich , 199 Griswo 
al , 605 pr Minneapolis, Minn., 611 2n 
4 . Y., 1231 Broadway, cor. 30th St.; Philadelpmia, Pa., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 340 Sixth Ave ; Portland, -, 55 Third St.; 3 
Locust Sti St Paul, Minn... 379 Robert St.: San Francisco. Cs 645 Market 
. Seattle, ash., 608 Seconc ve.; Tacoma, Wash., 1113 Pe > ; 
iON Yo ave 1 sh acihe Avenue; 
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Varnish time is here! 


UT-OF-DOORS it’s varnish time—and 
that should mean the use of Valspar—the 
most remarkable and durable outdoor varnish. 


Boat-owners first discovered this. 


They found that when they varnished their 
boats with Valspar, even the parts that were 
constantly exposed both to water and weather 
would come through the season bright and 
fresh. When they used ordinary varnishes they 
had to revarnish such exposed surfaces two, and 
even three times, during the season. 


That is why Valspar is now used on all exterior 
(as well as interior) varnished woodwork on 
most yachts and motor boats, and also on large 
steamers such as, for instance, the United Fruit 
Company’s ‘‘Great White Fleet.’’ 


The reason Valspar is such a wonderful out- 
of-doors varnish is because it is both weather- 
proof and water-proof. It’s ‘‘the varnish that 
won’t turn white.”’ 


It retains its brilliancy on outdoor wood- 
work without spotting, cracking or blistering, 
and looks new and fresh long after ordinary 
varnishes have ‘‘gone to pieces.”’ 


Valspar is easy to apply and dries over night. 
Use it this Spring when you varnish anything 
outdoors or indoors. 


W. P. FULLER & CO., 


Agents for Pacific Coast 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Oakland, Stockton, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Pasadena, Long Beach, Santa Monica, Cal. ; Boise, Ida. ; Portland, Ore. ; 
Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Wash. 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Copyright 1919, Valentine & Company 





VALENTINE’S 







The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 





LSPAR 


Special Offer: Don’t be content merely with reading about 
Valspar—Use it. 

For 25c in stamps we will send you enough Valspar to finish 
a small table or chair. 


BCL Ss |) So ern ore ee PEP ee Me ne oh Resende hn Fs x 


Your Address es 























All the World Goes to 
THE HISTORIC 


Palace Hotel 

















A whole city of notable 
men and women under 
one roof—that is how the 
Palace Hotel has been de- 
scribed. Travelers like to 
come to the Palace Hotel 
because it has all the com- 
forts and conveniences of a 
private club. 


San Francisco is the heart 
of California's playgrounds 
of four seasons. The Palace 
Hotel is the heart of San 
Francisco. 


PALACE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNJA 














Trips for Vacationists 


SPECIAL ROUND TRIP FARES 
BETWEEN 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO 


SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 
EXCURSIONS 
FROM SEATTLE 
10 DAY TOURS $80.00 


SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA 
EXCURSIONS 
FROM SEATTLE 
20 DAY TOURS $145.00 


BERTH AND MEALS INCLUDED 





TICKET OFFICES: 
Seattle, Wash. Tacoma, Wash. 
504 2nd Ave. 1123 Pacific Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
653 Market St. 501 So. Spring St. 
San Diego, Calif. 
201 Broadway 
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Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 


Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 


and full name and address plainly written. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 





Alkali and Long-Distance Farming 


Q. I am enclosing a full-page adver- 
tisement from the Sunday issue of the 
Chicago Tribune. You will see that a 
Chicago concern is offering ‘“‘twin-profit” 
land in California. According to the ad- 
vertisement two crops a year can be 
raised on this land and the cultivation of 
the land, so it is claimed, will produce a 
safe and sure annual revenue. In fact, 
the claims concerning the productivity of 
this land are so broad, wide and deep that 
it seems a sacrifice on the part of the 
owners to sell it at $200 an acre plus $40 
for improvements, according to the firm’s 
letters. In the correspondence with the 
advertiser I am told that the concern will 
cultivate the soil, plant crops and harvest 
them on a share basis, and the hope is 
held out that the profits will help mate- 
rially in meeting the deferred payments. 

What do you know of this land and the 
firm that is selling it? I have not the time 
at present to make a personal investiga- 
tion, yet if it is really a good thing I would 
like to get a farm started. I was brought 
up on a farm and want to go back to farm- 
in in three or four years when my two 
children are a little older. Any informa- 
tion and counsel you can give me will be 
appreciated.—L. B. F., Evanston, IL. 

A. The advertisement in question con- 
tains no deliberate misstatement, but the 
tone of the announcement is entirely too 
extravagantly optimistic. The phrase 
“twin-profit land,” for instance, is decep- 
tive. Orchards in California yield only 
one crop per year as elsewhere, and when 
the trees begin to bear intercropping is no 
longer practised. The statement that 
alfalfa in the first year will produce five to 
seven tons and “‘at least” eight to ten tons 
a year thereafter, does not square with 
the facts. The first year after seeding the 
yield is light and thereafter five to six 
tons per annum is a good average yield. 
The cash price of alfalfa hay has ranged 
from $18 to $25 a ton—last year. Before 
the war it ranged around $5 a ton, though 
it is hardly possible that it will ever reach 
that figure again. 

The land described in the advertise- 
ment is not a bonanza. It requires expe- 
rience, hard work and common sense to 
make it pay. It has a great many advan- 


tages over Illinois land, and the same’ 


amount of capital and effort will produce 
better results in cash, health, content- 
ment and satisfaction, but the dollars do 
not grow on fig trees or cantaloupe vines, 
and here as well as elsewhere special expe- 
rience is necessary to grow special crops. 

The land, we should say, is worth the 
price asked provided it 1s first-class soil. 
In every semi-arid country the character 
of the soil shows a tremendous variation 
within short distances. Part of any 
quarter-section may be first-class, very 
fertile, deep loam, while the other part 1s 
worthless hardpan, alkali or stiff clay land. 
Perhaps twenty-five per cent of the land 
you describe contains an excessive amount 
of alkali and is under no circumstances 


worth $200 an acre. In fact, it would 
break the spirit of any man to attempt to 
make a living through farming land with 
excessive alkali. 

We do not know whether the selling 
agents have an accurate soil survey of this 
former cattle ranch and whether the pur- 
chaser is fully informed concerning the 
character of the soil of each particular 
tract. We certainly would advise you to 
insist upon a soil analysis by a reliable 
expert of your own choosing before buy- 
ing any land anywhere in a semi-arid 
region if the land is located in the trough 
of a valley. 

As for long-distance farming, in our 
experience it has rarely proved practicable 
or profitable. 


The Buck Private Wants Land 


Q. After eight months over here— 
over a year on the border—I hope to 
get back to God’s country soon. When I 
get back I’m heading towards the great 
out-of-doors. wanta_ go_ ranching, 
despite the ‘“‘knocks’” of the ole-timer 
from San Diego. I’ve got five hundred 
or so iron men and about six months’ 
experience at fence riding, but not near 
enough to go in for myself. 

If you could give me a little advice 
on the subject of stock-raising in the 
West, I might profit by the mistakes of 
others. Compree? Merci bucoo!—Davy 
Crockett, “A” Co., 115th Fld. Sig. Bn., 
A. P. O. 784, A. E. F.(Erstwhile Sgt. but 
now again buck private—in the rear ranks 
at that)—MontTE Caro, Monaco, ITALY. 


A. Honestly, we do not think that you 
can make a start in stock-raising with five 
hundred iron men. At present prices you 
might be able to buy a good-sized calf and 
land enough to exercise it on. Your best 
bet is the scheme Secretary Lane is work- 
ing out for putting returned soldiers on 
the land. He has asked Congress for an 
appropriation of one hundred million 
dollars with which to reclaim land in the 
West and South, the reclamation work to 
be done by the discharged soldiers, who 
are to buy the land and who are to receive 
financial assistance in making this land 
productive. The Secretary is very anxious 
to make use of this opportunity and a 
letter to the Interior Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will bring full information. 


Motor Tourists from China 


Q. It is my intention in the near future 
to spend a six months’ holiday touring 
with a motor car on the Pacific Coast, 
and I shall be obliged if you can tell me 
where I can get the following information: 

Are the roads in California, Oregon, and 
Washington good for motoring? 

Is it necessary to have a driver’s license 
in order to be allowed to drive a car in 
each of the three states mentioned, and 
can an alien (British) hold such a license? 

What is there of interest on the Pacific 
Coast for the tourist? 

There are five in my party.—J. B. B., 
S. S. Sinkiang, SHANGHAI, CHINA. 
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THE NEW SERIES HAYNES 
ITS FACTORS OF CHARACTER 
Ate 























|: peels strength, power and comfort—these are 
the essential factors of character in a car. 


Real character cannot exist if one factor must be sacri- 
ficed to secure another. Haynes engineers and designers 
have held this principle through all the 26 years of 





Four doors—a featur laynes ; ' ' 
Caumoaein Mean ten eae Haynes history—and the new series Haynes exempli- 
appearance and ultra-smart is this pop- a ° . 

ular car. Sociability among the four fies the worthiness of their skill. 


passengers calls for this chummy seat 
arrangement. A ventilator in the Sront 
cowl is finely regulated. 





| This spirit imbues the entire Haynes organization. 


bf ES The character of the Haynes must not only be built 


|i into it at the factory; it is furthermore expressed in the 


vii alle service rendered by Haynes representatives. 


The new series Haynes four-door Roadster, with its full alumi 











ae 


NEW SERIES “LIGHT SIX" 








iii wil num body, its roomy seating arrangement, its hand-buffed leather 
ouring Car—7 Passenger ‘ 248% : 3 a 
Roadster—Four doors, 4 Passenger | 24h upholstery, its pleasant lines, its powerful, dependable motor—- 
Closed Cars . , 
i. 5 le signally shows the character-value of these four factors which 
Sed 7 Passe ° . ° . 50 ee i 
Limousine—7 Paseenge io distinguish the Haynes —beauty, strength, power and comfort. 
Wooden Wheels Standard pie” 
eile allel In every way consistent with maintaining the character of the 
Touring Car—7 Passenger . 83250 Haynes we are expediting deliveries, but we advise promptness 
oadster—Four doors, 4 Passenger’ ° 3250 . : : 
Closed Gare in selecting the new Haynes you wish to own. 
Coupe—4 paeeen 6er a an -% $3800 
Sedan—7 Passenger 4000 
Wire Wheels Standard Equipment 
A r.w catalog, beautifully illustrated. : ; 
alicia antegene Akin tee at The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 
aa 
£ ; Fa 
Ps OM x 
“Os » vy 
4 , \ 4 N \ y)"o 
P i, ry ‘ 
to t ‘ a \ , 





The Haynes FOUR-DOOR roadster—four passengers—twelve cylinders 
-cord tires—five wire wheels standard equipment. Price $3250. 








1893—-THE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST CAR—1919 























NIQUE among 

roads, the smooth 
white Columbia High- 
way stretches away 
through scenery rug- 
ged, picturesque, fas- 
cinating in its wonder- 
ful variety. 
Unique among hotels, 
stands the Portland, 
beautiful in architec- 
ture, possessed of quaint 
and gracious charm that 
has made it famous the 
hata, over. 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of th t. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Carscarefully lc and unloaded by experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Blidg., San Vraneisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Boston 


New York Ciocinnat! 





MEET US IN THE HEART OF | 


HART BROS 
hail if . 
atl smectite MILLION 
DOLLAR 
4 POPULAR 
PRICED 
HOTEL 


























1p -Re Ee 3 t 
FREE Auto Bus MEETS ALI TRAINS| 





Rates 
Per Day. 
100 Rooms at 
200 Rooms 
200 Room Sw» 
300 Rooms and suites 


Corner suites, private baths. ........ $b to $7 perday 
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A. It will not be necessary for you to 
take out a license to operate an automo- 
bile or to pay any automobile tax in any 
of the three Pacific Coast states, unless 
you stay more than ninety days in either 
one of the states. As your stay is to be 
limited to six months, no license of any 
kind need be taken out. Upon arrival, go 
to the Motor Vehicle Department in 
either San Francisco, Portland, or Seattle, 
and get the necessary papers. 

California now has more than four 
thousand miles of concrete paved hard 
surface roads as good as any boulevard. 
This net-work reaches from the south- 
ern to the northern boundary of the 
state, a distance of a thousand miles and 
connects at the Oregon line with the 
Oregon system. In southern Oregon the 
roads are splendid up to a point north of 
Grants Pass, where common dirt roads 
stretch for a distance of about a hundred 
miles until they join the net-work of 
concrete roads radiating out from Port- 
land. The small gap is in fair condition 
throughout the summer. From Portland 
clear to Vancouver, British Columbia and 
beyond, there is another stretch of ex- 
cellent concrete highway. You can travel 
eighteen hundred miles up and down the 
Pacific Coast and encounter only a few 
comparatively short stretches of roads 
which are bad in winter and fairinsummer. 

It would take you more than six months 
really to cover all the points of interest on 
the Pacific Coast. Starting from San 
Diego in the south, you should tour 
through the orange belt of southern Cali- 
fornia in and around Los Angeles; take 
the sky-line drive in the San Bernardino 
mountains at an elevation of five thousand 
feet; go up Mt. Wilson from Los Angeles 
to an elevation of six thousand feet and 
visit Santa Barbara. Retracing your 
steps some sixty miles you should go up 
the _ route to Porterville; drive to 
the Grant National Park in the Sierra 
Nevada to see the Sequoias; return and 
drive from Merced into the Yosemite 
valley, one of the world’s famous wonders 
of nature. From the Yosemite you should 
drive directly to San Francisco, making a 
number of excursions to a varie ty of inter- 
esting points in the vicinity. You should 
also drive to Lake Tahoe on the crest of 
the Sierras. 

From San Francisco northward you 
should drive through the redwoods to 
Eureka, continue along the Coast to Cres- 
cent City, across the Coast Range east to 
Grants Pass and Medford; visit Crater 
Lake in the Cascades with optional trip 
down the east slope of the Cascades to 
Klamath Lake; from Medford and Grants 
Pass you should tour northward through 
the Willamette valley to Portland; go up 
the wonderful Columbia highway along 
the Columbia river to Hood river; go 
down the other direction to Astoria at the 
mouth of the Columbia and then con- 
tinue northward to Tacoma. From Ta- 
coma you should drive your machine to 
Met. Ranier National Park. From Seattle 
you should co over the Georgian Circuit, 
which includes a run down the east 
shore of Puget Sound; up Hood’s canal 
on the Olympic peninsula to Port 
Angeles, there transferring by boat to 
Victoria in British Columbia, running up 
Victoria Island to Nanaimo, crossing the 
island to Alberni, returning and driving 
over to Vancouver, whence the last leg of 
the circuit leads back to Seattle. 
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NEW YORK- LIVERPOOL 
AQUITANIA ORDUNA 
CARONIA CARMANIA 


NEW YORK- SOUTHAMPTON 


MAURETANIA 


SCHEDULES ON APPLICATION 
21-24 STATE STREET, NEW VORK 
OR @RANCHES AND AGENCIES 





ALASKA 


ueDl THe yuKon 


See this wonderful North- 
land. The one trip you will never for- 
get and never regret. 

You travel in perfect comfort all the way. 
Best of ocean steamers. Parlor observation 
cars. Modern river steamers. Excellent 
hotels and service. 

Interesting booklets, maps and worth- 
while information on request. 


HERMAN WEIG, G. P. A., 107 W. Washington Street, CHICAGO 
J. i. BURNSIDE, Gen, Agent, 604 Second Av., SEATTLE, WASH, 


WHITE PASS AND YUKON ROUTE 


FISHIN G)in the 
HUNTING Lillooet 
SHOOTING ) District 


served by the 
Pacific Great Eastern 


Railway 


160 miles north of Vancouver is one of the 
’ : : ae : 
best big game preserves in British Columbia. 
Grizzly Bear, Cougar, Mountain Sheep and 
Goat abound in the hi!ls and mountains. 














The known haunts of most of these animals 
are within 20 miles of Lillooet town, and 
extend for many miles in all directions. 


This Country offers the hunter and sports- 
man possibilities of the greatest interest 
and a variety unequalled. 

Experienced guides and complete outfits 
are available. 


Excellent accommodation. A descriptive illus- 
trated folder and time-table mailed on appli- 
cation to Passenger Dept. 


| Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
| 404 Welton Block Vancouver, B. C. 
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